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SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 
THE RETREAT. 


BY RICHARD H. STODDARD. 





MEN seek retreats and some retire 

To country houses; mountains these 
Affect and those the shore of seas; 
Thon, too, dost such things much desire. 
This is a mask of common men, 

Which thou, desiring, shouldst refuse : 
There is for thee, when thou shalt choose, 
Deeper retirement. Have it then. 
Retire into thyself; nowhere 

With greater quiet, lesser care 
Than in his own soul man can be 

The seat of all tranquillity— 

For rest is nothing else, I find, 

Than the good ordering of the mind. 
Give, then, thyself to this retreat 
Constantly and thyself renew ; 

And let thy principles be few, 

But like the earth beneath thy feet— 
Solid—and like the Heaven serene, 

For these will keep thy spirit clean: 

It willreturn not as it went, 

But free from every discontent. 


Desire of the thing called fame, 

The petty wish to leave a name, 

Perhaps torments thee. It should not. 
See. how soon all things are forgot— 
Things that are mean and things sublime. 
The chaos of unending time 

Stretches before thee and bebind: 

Behold it with a stable mind. 

Know that applause is empty ; know 
That who pretend to give thee praise 
Hold not the same mind many days; 

And for the praise—that flatters so— 
Think.of the narrowness of the space 
That circumscribes it. For the earth, 
The whole earth, is a point; and small 
The nook that is thy dwelling-place; 

And few are in it; and from birth 

They hasten deathward, one and all. 
Who are these men, and what their ways, 
That thou should’st hanker for their praise ? 


What then remains? This then remains— 
This territory of thine own. 

Retire into it, be alone ; 

Dismiss what now distarbs and pains; 
Be strong—you may; be free—you can ; 
And look at all things like a man ; 

For know that things, or great or small, 
Do never touch the soul at all. 

And know that all which thou dost.see 
Changes and will no longer be. 

Nothing endares, O Lord, but thee! 
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“I KNOW WHOM I HAVE 
TRUSTED.” 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


Tr was not long ago that I was summoned 
to see a young man who had fallen from 
the second story of a building, whose erec- 
tion he was superintending, and it was 
feared had received fatal injuries. I found 
him with a broken shoulder, a fractured 
arm, and serious internal injuries; I was 
his pastor and. knew him well, and, after 

°a few words of good cheer to 
him, I asked how he happened to fall. He 
said: 

“*T was standing .inside a window, and, 
wishing to do something on the outer wall, 
1 laid hold on the window-frame and swung 
myself outward; but the frame gave way 
and I was precipitated to the pavement 








below. It is a mercy that I am not a dead 


man.” 
**But,” said I, ** was it not very hazard- 
ous for you to commit your great weight 





(he was a very large aaitein so precarious 


8 support ?” 

‘“Why,” he replied, “I would have 
trusted five times my weight on that 
frame, for I fastened it in myself and I felt 
perfectly sure of it.” 

This was my little text for him, and I 
said: 

** Charlie, what are you holding on to for 
eternity? Are you sure of your fastenings?. 
I have often told you of Jesus and his sure 
and eternal strength. Let this accident 
warn you against all those pleas you have 
80 often made, by which you have put him 
away from you. In a little while you will 
be swinging outward into eternity, and if 
you have anything less or other than Jesus, 
who is able to keep that which is committed 
to his hand, it will fail you; but if you lay 
hold on him you may say, with Paul, in all 
confidence: ‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to his hand 
against that day.’ ” 

A little less than a month ago, during 
the Christmas week, while in Brooklyn on 
a brief visit, I was called upon to bury that 
same young man, who had suddenly sick- 
ened and died. My first thought upon 
hearing of his death was: ‘‘Oh! I won- 
der if Charlie had laid hold on Christ.” 

Dear friend, upon what are you trusting 
and resting the weight of your soul, laden 
with all its unspeakable interests? Is it 
something of your own workmanship, in 
which you have perfect confidence, be- 
cause you have fastened it there yourself? 
It will surely give way when the strain 


comes. 

Are you taking up with any of the old 
fictions, with which the ‘* god of the world 
has so often blinded the eyes of them that 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them”? If any be lost, 
God’s Word tells us they are such as are 
thus deceived into making something other 
than Christ their Saviour, who only is able 
to save and who is both able and willing 
to save them to the uttermost who come 
to God by him. 

And, friend, is it not far better to have 
a Saviour, concerning whom you can say 
““E know him, and am persuaded—t, ¢., be- 
yond question or doubt—that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed to his 
hands,” than to take up with some the- 
ory or speculation or fancied merit, con- 
cerning: which you can say nothing 
for a certainty. But our Saviour may be 
known. We know not only of him, but we 
know him. He dwells in us; he and his 
Father have come and taken up their abode 
in us. .We have daily transactions with 
him. Oftentimes. our hearts burn within 
us as we talk with him by thé way. In 
trouble he is with us, in sickness ‘‘ he makes 
all our bed.” In the world, even as you, we 
have tribulation; but in him ‘‘ we have 
peace.” More than that, he ‘‘ subdues our 
iniquities”, and does» mighty works’ of 
grace in us, so that by the very continuous 
work of his love which he bestows upon us, 
while he is bringing us to glory, we know 
him. . And as for death, he has taken away 
the sting and the fear of it utterly; and for 
us he hag lifted the veil-of the ‘future and 
given us glimpses of things to come. Oh! 
if.we could tell you the half that is true of 
him whom we know and of whom we are 
persuaded, you would agree that “he is 
the chiefest among ten thousand and the 
one altogether lovely.” 








I was telling a friend the other evening 
of all that our Lord was to those who re- 
ceived him, of how true I had found all 
his promises to be. My own. heart was 
greatly kindled as I spoke of him to her, as 
it is pow while penning these lines to you, 
when, with tearful eyes and glad, eager 
face, she half raised from her chair and said: 
** Tt is enough! it is enough!! Ican resist 
his love no longer. I take him, I receive 
him. He is my Saviour. Qh! why have I 
not known this before? What days and 
years of doubt and darkness and fear I 
might have been spared.” 

He is yours too. He died for all. He 
longs for all. He waits for all. He en- 
treats all. ‘Whosoever will, let him come.” 


SEES eee 


THE MICHEL ANGELO CENTEN- 
ARY. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








OF all peoples the Italians are most lavish 
of posthumous honors to their eminent 
men. Nor is their respect confined to this 
class only. For there is scarcely a penny- 
a-liner, petty versifier, music composer, or 
artist of any degree—indeed, any one 
whose intellectual shoulders are an inch 





higher than his neighbor’s—who escapes 
profuse lapidary praise. So far also from 
being jealous of foreigners in this catego- 
ry, they are only too well pleased to find 
an opportunity, from a chance residence 
among them, to add their names to their 
own long rolls of fame. ‘The facades of 
houses in isolated towns, as well as chief 
cities, are thickly incrusted with laudatory 
iuscriptions of those who once inhabited 
them, perpétuating their memories on the 
receptive marbles long after in most cases 
their names have disappeared not merely 
from current history, but have dropped out 
of the recollections of the “ oldest inhab- 
itant.”. This worship of ancestry is cer- 
tainly an amiable and perhaps an edify- 
ing trait, like the French medals for domes- 
tic and civic virtues, when it does not take 
the expensive shape of extravagant monu- 
ments to persons whose superiority to the 
average citizen exists chiefly in an excited 
public imagination, stimulated in each in- 
dividual by the desire of being done by as 
he is doing afterlie too has gone to his 
long ‘rest. This passion for a cheap im- 
mortality in stone is on a par with that for 
the ribboned decorations worn while living. 
All harmless vanities in themselves, giving 
happiness to the favored ones and their 
families, whilst inciting towns to a gen- 
erous rivalry in breeding eminent citizens. 
If Italy be thus generous to -her small 
lights, she is absolutely magnificent in com- 
memorating her great ones, therein setting 
& pleasant example to the world in general, 
especially !n the spontaneity of feeling man- 
ifested. Her “centennials” in memory of 
men of real genius have now become a 
marked feature of ber newly-won unity 
and are quietly taking the place of saints’ 
days in the popular estimation. Old civic 
feuds and rivalries also being given up, all 
Italy joyously gathers together as oné man 
to’ commemorate the memories of those 
great men who have won for the nation or 
humanity at large the noblest distinctions” 
in art, science, or philosophy. No city can 
show higher and more frequent claims for 
such festivals than the golden lily of the 
Arno, the home of Dante, Giotto, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and Galileo, to 
mention only a few of the illustrious dead 





of Florence. And now in this year of our 
Lord, 1875, all Europe is invited to bear 
witness with what devotion she cherishes 
the name and fame of the greatest archi- 
tect, painter, and sculptor the world has 
seen since the days of Pericles. 

But if this centenary is to be held in 
September, as is now said, instead of an 
earlier or later month, it will be at the 
most unfavorable season for foreigners, 
who rarely come to or remain in Italy 
at this period. Consequently, it must 
be deprived of much of the éelat 
and financial support which it otherwise 
would command, Florence, nevertheless, 
will do its best to make the event worthy 


-the occasion. What the particular festivi- 


ties will be remains to be decided. Of 
course, every work of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti will be conspicuously exbibited, 
and his house and personal relics shown 
with every artistic aid to the associations 
which they may be supposed to evoke, 
whether he actually lived in it or not or 
all his effects and drawings therein dis- 
played are as thoroughly authenticated as 
the most rigid critic could wish. 

To the literary and artistic world the 
more important feature of this celebration 
will be the publication of a new life of 
Buonarotti by the Comandatore Aurelio 
Gotti, director of the Ufizzi Gallery, based 
chiefly on Vasari’s, narrative with such ad- 
ditional facts as may be gathered from the 
voluminous MSS. belonging to the archives 
of the family, but now owned by the city 


-of Florence, These consist of one hundred 


and forty letters written to Michel Angelo 
and three hundred and fifty written by him, 
a total of four hundred and ninety, be- 
queathed to the public in 1859, and now for 
the first time placed at the disposition of a 
biographer. The most important docu- 
ment is, however, the short letter from 
Venice, in September, 1530, of Michael 
Angelo, written in explanation of his 
mysterious flight during the siege by the 
Prince of Orange. For this brief letter the 
city paid ten thousand francs to the owner— 
the greatest sum probably ever giver for a 
simple autograph and which would have 
heartily astonished the writer, could he 
have foreseen that this mere scrap of his 
handwriting, four centuries after his-birth, 
would bring a larger sum than he was then 
receiving for some of his immortal works 
in marble. Besides these documents, the 
Comandatore Gotti has the advantage of 
those of interest belonging to the British 
Museum, copies of which were sent him. 
Those of the Vatican (about which nothing 
is positively known) being jealously hid 
from all eyes, one cannot ascertain whether 
the new biography loses anything by the 
petty spite shown the national government 
on the part of the Papal authorities; but it 
is certain that Gotti, with the entire Buoa- 
arotti archives at his disposal, has a mass of 
materia] which no previous writer, not 
even Grimm, could obtain access to. There 
were to have been simultaneous editions in 
German and French; but the first has been 
abandoned for financial reasons and the 
latter is changed into a sort of popular 
illustrated gift-book. 

In connection with Gotti’s work a selec- 
tion of the hitherto snpublished documents 
of the Buonarotti archives will be printed 
as edited by the Chevalier Gaetano Milanese 
and a history of all the works in regard to 
Michel Angelo by Count Louis Peperini, 
both of Florence. 

There are features of unusual interest in 
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the life compiled by Sig. Gotti, derived 
from the letters of Michel Angelo to his 
faniity, while at work in Rome, Bologasy 


trate iis disposition and ideas, the 
objects of his life, and. clear ay 
in his history, as well-as ‘his ‘in 


vith the Sovereign Pontiffs and’ot em. 
eminently | 1 
attesting-the warmth of his domestic. affec-" 


ployers and Victoria Golonnia, all 


tions and friendships, his generous thonght- | 
fulness of others, and his extraordinary 
powers asan artistand thinker. If there 
appear a few weak spots, like his own con- 
fessions of the reasons for running away 
from Julius II, at Rome, and abandoning 
his duties withdut leave during the siege of 
Florence, still both bis genius.and char- 
acter as a whole rise in our estimation from 
knowing thus much more of his actual life, 
But Sig. Gotti, in giving the literal text ot 
the MSS., has done little or nothing toward 
analyzing the genius of Michel Angelo. 
Moreever, he has preferred to quote the 
thread-worn criticisms and often incorrect 
statements and dates of Vasari, Condivi, 
and other writers, rather than to venture 
any fresh observations of his own and put 
previous biographers right. ‘This manner 
of treating the subject, however modest and 
scholarly, leaves much to be desired in 
making a complete biography. 

Charles Heath Wilson, Esq., former 
director of the Government Schools of 
Desigu at the Somerset. House, London, 
now residing in Florence, au adept in the 
Italian language, at first thought of simply 
rendering Sig. Gotti’s work into English as 
a literal translation. Seeing, however, the 
above deficiency and neglect of any de- 
tulled technical description in chronological 
or‘er of Michel Angelo’s works, he decided, 
while using Sig. Gotti’s still unprinted work 
and material as the basis of his, aH of 
which are generously supplied him by the 
writer and editors, to endeavor to write 
fresh descriptions and criticisms based on 
a careful practical examination of all his 
known sculptures and paintings. So much 
has already been said in regard to their 
festhetic qualities that Mr. Wilson prefers 
to dwell with some minuteness as to how he 
did his work, ruther than to speculate anew 
on its sesthetic character to any considerable 
extent. 

That Mr. Wilson is specially qualified for 
this task may be premised from the fact 
that in 1812-3 be was sent by the govern- 
ment from England to the Centinent as 
representative of the Royal Commission on 
the Fine Arts to inquire into the practice of 
fresco painting and the condition of frescoes 
in Italy. His official report is, even at this 
day, an authority on this subject, and, 
indeed, may be called a text-book. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Wilson organized a model 
school of design at Glasgow, designed the 
Gullery of Art, and was the curator, and 
labored efficiently in all esthetic matters in 
his rfative country, until), retiring on a well- 
deserved pension, be came to reside in Italy 
from motives of health, As it is almost an 
act of presumption for any one in this age 
to undertake to write a life of Michel 
Angelo of this character, I am particular 
in mentioning Mr, Wilson’s claims and 
qualifications as a competent technical as 
wellas esthetic critic. 

Being permitted to read his manuscript as 
it advances, it seems to me that Mr. Wil- 
son’s work is conscientiously, graphically, 
and impartially done and from a point of 
view which gives additional interest to the 
great name he illustrates. Himself a painter 
and architect of no mean reputation, whilst 
belonging to the Scotch family which has 
produeed several generations of artists, and 
long time a student of the ‘‘old masters,” 
Mr. Wilson brings to his labor that ripe 
technical knowledge and experience which 
are required to supply the deficiencies of 
other biographers. It is no disparagement 
to any of them to say that the complete life 
of Michel Angelo, with an. exhaustive 
avalysis of his genius and character, re- 
mains to be written. How far Mr, Wilson’s 
two octavo volumes, when completed, wilt 
do this we must wait to see, But he has 
begun his work with an energy and 
certain advantages that cannot. fail to 
render it the most complete. biography. 
yet. attempted. Provided with powerful 
recommendations to the Vatican, he recent- 
ly went to Rome, where everv facility, was 










given him for studying the frescoes of the 
Sistine in close proximity. A movable 
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define each day’s labor. In 
Wilson learned to appreciate jel An- 
gelo’s full purpose in the revelation of a 
great monumental design and the relation 
of the parts to the whole, while accurately 
noting their wonderful and complete finish 
and richness, both in color and design, 
stamping their author as the first of painters, 
as well of sculptors, of modern time. It 
seems that those wonderful figures in the 
Sistine ceiling, although sixteen feet.high; 
are finished to a Leonardiesque state of per- 
fection, and, despite dust and dirt and oceca- 
sional attempts to mend the cracked plas- 
tering, are still vividly harmonious in color- 
ing. But it would be doing Mr. Wilson in- 
justice were 1 to forestall his confidences. 
I shall close this part of my observations 
of his work by saying that, as a like critical 
study is given to other. works, 1 fear, 
on technical ‘reasons not easily gainsayed, 
some of the objects which pass as. Buon- 
arotti’s in the public galleries will 
have either to yield outright their claims 
or hide their diminished heads in the 
vast limbo of unauthenticed art. I may 
add that the favor shown and facilities 
granted to Mr. Wilson by the Papal Court 
is quite unprecedented and such as would 
not have been granted to Sig. Gotti, on 
account of his being an official of the Italian 
Government. 

The city of Florence, in creating the 
Piazza of Michel Angelo at Sun Miniato, 
overlooking the city and valley of the Arno, 
with Valombrosa toward sunrise and the 
Apennines stretching westward as far as 
the serrated peaks of the Carrara Mountains 
toward sunset, has, indeed, made the 
noblest of civic monuments to their great 
citizen. But its general beauty and com- 
pleteness render the gross esthetic blunder 
of the erection of a bronze monument in 
the middle, composed of copies of the-re- 
cumbent figures at the bases of the Medici 
tombs, surmounted by ove of the David, 
altogether unpardonable. Michael Angelo 
designed his figures, especially the David, 
in reference to architectural backgrounds, 
by the help of which alone do they attain 
their real significance and grandeur. If it 
were absolutely necessary to remove the 
David from its original position in frone of 
the Palazzo Publiceo, which is not alto- 
gether clear, it should have been replaced 
by the bronze copy, now sv. grotesquely 
out of place on the Piazza Michel Angelo, 
poiscd against.the background of blue-sky, 
with the diminished effigies of Night and 
Morning and their companions wriggling to 
cet away at ils feet. Why cannot genius 
be protected from such fantastic tricks at 
the hands of civic indifference orindividual 
interest and vanity? 

FLORENCE, ITALY, 
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PROFESSOR DRAPER AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


BY ROBERT AIKMAN, D.D. 








In the progress of the great debate of our 
day between the theologian and the scient- 
ist it is certain that, whatever modifica- 
tions of statement or of belief are de- 
manded of the former by the ascertained 
facts of science, they will be made. But it 
is equally certain that no mere theory or 
surmise of. the scientific man, however 
eminent. be may be, can be allowed any 
weight in the decisions of the questions at 
issue. ‘Truth is of God, and. its. discovery 
will be joyfully hailed by the wise and good 
men of either side, from whatever quarter it 
may come; but mere dicta are of no appre- 
ciable value in this conflict. 

When a distinguished man writes a vol- 
ume to explain the positions occupied by 
both parties, we have a right to look for 
équally careful statements of both sides. If 
he be a theologian, he must give the scien- 
tific position intelligently. and fairly. If 
he be a scientist, his statements of religion 
must be equally intelligent and fair. 





+ scaffold fifty-four feet high was put.at bis. 
} disposel, by means of which he could touch» 











Although, as it seems to me, Professor 
Draper’ 8 book lies epee to just c: 
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he shall aye in the facts, and that 
he shall then present them fairly. 
When a man professes to argue for both 
sides, he is in honor bound to inform him- 
self on each and give each their due. The 


- field of criticism which the book opens in 


this direction is large and varied. I only 
desire now\to examine what Prof. Draper 
says of the inspiration and value of the first 


-five books of the Bible. 


Of this Pentateuch Prof. Draper says: 
“Tt nowhere claims the authorship of one 
man or makes the impious declaration that 
it is the writing of Almighty God. Not 
until after the second century was there any 
such extravagant demand on human credu- 
lity.” The use of the. word “impious” in 
this connection is significant when it is 
remembered what vast numbers of the 
Christian world, and among them men of 
unquestioned goodness and unexceled for 
lcarning and intelligence, hold to the divine 
inspiration of the Pentateuch. Bolingbroke, 
in his deistical essays, expresses the same 
view when, among other contemptuous 
expressions with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment in general and the Pentateuch in 
particular, he declares that it is ‘‘ impious” 
to aszert the divine origin of such writings, 
Surely, science ought to speak calmly. To 
show further his opiniou of the Pentateuch, 
the author uses the following language: 
‘*No man may dare impute them to the 
inspiration of Almighty God. | Their incon- 
sistencies, incongruities, contradictions, and 
impossibilities, as exposed by many learned 
and pious moderns, both German and En- 
glish, are so many. It is the decision of 
these critics that Genesis is a narrative 
based upon legends; that Exodus is not his- 
torically true; that the whole Pentateuch is 
unbistoric and non-Mosaic. It contains the 
most extraordinary contradictions and im- 
possibilities, sufficient to involve the cred- 
ibility of the whole—imperfections so many 
and so conspicuous that they would destroy 
the authenticity of any modern historical 
work.” And Dr. Draper then. and. in im- 
mediate conneetion adds the words of a 
great Old. Testament scholar and critic thus: 
“ Hengstenberg, in his dissertations on the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch, says: ‘It is 
the unavoidable fate of a spurious histor- 
ical work of any length to be involved in 
contradictions. This must be the case toa 
very great extent with the Pentateuch, if it 
be not genuine. If the Pentateuch is spu- 
rious, its histories and laws have been fab- 
ricated in successive portions and were 
committed to writing in the course of many 
centuries, by different individuals. From 
such a mode of origination a mass of con- 
tradictions is inseparable, and tae improy- 
ing hand of a later editor could never be 
capable of entirely obliterating them.’” 
After which quotation from Hengstenberg 
the author immediately says: ‘*To the 
above conclusions I may add that we are 
expressly told by Ezra (Esdras fi, 14) that 
be himself, aided by five other persons, 
wrote these books in the space of forty 
days.” 

There are several noteworthy things in 
the above extracts. Hengstenberg is a 
great name in Old Testament criticism— 
dogmatic, indeed, and overbearing, but 
learned, sagacious, and acute; and his life, 
which has recently closed, covered the era 
of modern criticism, with all of which he 
was familiar and ‘‘ great part of which be 
was.” The way in which the quotation 
from him is sandwiched ‘in between Dr. 
Draper’s description of the Pentateuch as a 
jumble of legendary nonsense and the 
sentence ** To the above conclusions I may 
add” has certainly a peculiar look. By no 
means ‘shall I impute to Prof. D. the mon- 
strous intention of leading his readers to 
think that Hengstenberg and he hold the 
same view of the Pentateuch. But this 
Volume XII of ‘* Tie International Scien- 
tific Series” will come into the hands of 
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many who have given small attention to 
biblical critics or criticism. Many a anne 






taken= that the above fig ‘is ‘qhidar 
and strong statement of the entrenchment 
which he at once goes on to demolish; and 
that, having, as he believes,~demolisbed 
them, he closes up the very chapter which 
Dr. Draper thus introduces with the jubi- 
lant sentence: “‘ So much for the contradic- 
tions.” I do not charge deliberate wofair- 
ness on the author; but science ought to be 
careful. Iam reminded of a certain edu- 
cator of boys whose juvenile charges would 
say to him, after some provoking act, ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to do it, sir,” to which he was 
accustomed to reply: ‘‘ But, sir, you didn’t 
mean not to do it.” 

Prof. Draper not only declares that the 
claim to inspiration was not made until 
after the second century; but that it orig- 
inated among “‘the more fervid Fathers of 
the Church, whose own writings prove 
them to have been unlearned and uncritical 
persons.” 

He subsequently says, however, that 
‘it was very generally admitted by the 
Fathers of the Church that Ezra: probably 
did so compose the Pentateuch.” In proof 
of which, he quotes the well-known ex- 
pression of St. Jerome: ‘* Sive Mosem dicere 
volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive EHsdram 
ejusdem instauratorem operis, non recuso’’— 
Whether you prefer to call Moses the 
author ofthe Pentateuch, or Ezra, the re- 
storer of thesame work, I make no. objec- 
tion. Tbe simple explanation of which is 
thata Jewish tradition was then current 
and bad gained some credence among the 
Fathers that the sacred books had been 
restored or revised after the Captivity, by 
Eara, under divine inspiration. There is 
not the slightest evidence that -Jerome 
believed this Jewish fable. Havernick 
says: ‘‘St. Jerome certainly discerned its 
intrinsic untenableness.” At any rate, his 
meaning is perfectly clear, and it is exactly 
opposite to that which Prof. Draper im- 
putes to him when he quotes Jerome as one 
of the Fathers who admitted ‘that Ezra 
probably did so compose the Pentateuch.” 
He distinctly recognizes Moses as the 
author, and, without expressing any opin- 
ion about the current tradition, says it will 
not disturb his equanimity if anybody 
chooses to believe that Ezra was divinely 
inspired to restore the authentic Mosaic 
text. 

The author of ‘The Conflict” believes 
that Ezra the Scribe was the author of the 
two books of Esdras. He also. clearly im- 
plies fhat St. Jerome had the same opinion. 
This would be news to the old saint, He, 
no doubt, bad great reverence for the dis- 
tinguished “restorer” of the old ritual, 
but he made no such mistake as to con- 
found bim with the man who wrote cither 
or both the books of Esdras. In «his 
enumeration of the Old ‘Testament Canon, 
Jerome excludes Esdras as apocryphal, and 
in this is expressly followed by Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and others. He speaks of both these books, 
with utter contempt, as ‘‘apochryphal 
books under the name of Esdras, which ine 
Church does not receive,” and such as are 
fit, when one ‘‘ has learned them, to be sung 
in the women’s weaving shops and to be 
read in the taverns, the more readily by 
them to allure the unlettered rabble to 
drink.” It is, indeed, difficult to account 
for the wrath of good St. Jerome except 
perhaps on dogmatic grounds ; but, assured- 
ly, if In his place of rest he should hear 
himself quoted as vouching for the caton- 
icity and authority of the books of Esdras 
he would be as much surprised—possibly 
not angry, being perfect now —as. Dr. 
Draper would be to bear himself reported 
as an earnest advocate for the inspiration 
and Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. ~~ 

“It may be said,” says the author, “ that 
the books of Esdras‘ sre spoctyphal; ‘but, 
in return, it may be demanded : Has that Gon 
clusion been reached on evidence that 7 
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Now, in regard to many important mat- 
ters modern criticism gives an uncertain 
verdict; its testimony is deciivdly mixed 
up. But here is a case where its voice is 
clear, because there is no toom for doubts. 
The Council of Trent brought a great deal 
of learning to bear upon the question of the 
Canon. Its theologians were disposed, for 
obvious reasons, to go far to include as many 
of what are called the apocryphal books as 
possible; and ‘they extended the Canon 
of Scripture so as to include all the hitherto 
doubtful or deutero-canonical books, with 
the exception of the two books of Esdras and 
the prayer of Manasseh, the evidence 
against which seemed too,strong to be re- 
sisted.” 

Prof. Draper evidently supposes that these 
two books have the same author and that 
Ezra wrote them. Yet modern criticism 
has settled bardly any point more conclu- 
sively than that they were written at inter- 
vals separated by several centuries. The First 
Book of Esdras forms part of the Septuagint 
and is largely quoted by Josephus; yet 
it is universally admitted that it formed no 
part of the Hebrew Canon and is not known 
to have ever existed in Hebrew—facts which 
would seem with certainty to place its ori- 
gin at a date later than the time cf Ezra. 
Tnternal evidences point to a perind subse- 
quent to the overthrow of the Persian 
dynasty; but nothing definite is ever likely 
to be ascertained. 


The Second Book of Esdras is the one 
which contains the famous passage of 
of which Dr. Draper says: ‘‘ We are ex- 
pressly told by Ezra that he himself, aided 
by five other persons, wrote these books 
[the Pentateuch]in forty days. He says 
that at the time of the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity the ancient Sacred Writings of the 
Jews were burnt, and gives a particular 
detail of the circumstances under which 
these were composed.” This Second Book 
of Esdras, thus innocently ascribed to 
Ezra, and written during the Captivity, six 
centuries before Christ, “modern crit- 
icism” very deliberately and decidedly 
assures us was written several centuries after 
the First Book of Esdras, although when, 
where, and by whom no one pretends to 
know. Itis not found in the Septuagint; 
no trace of it exists in Hebrew. The first 
kpown copy of it is in Latin, which is sup- 
posed (and only supposed) to bea _ version 
made from a lost Greek text. Jahn 
conjectures that the author was a Chal- 
dean Jew, who wrote, in the first or early 
in the second century. Licke assigned 
it to the time of Cesar, but subsequently 
regarded it as the work of a Hellenist in 
the reign of Trajan, while Wieseler and 
Bauer suppose it to have been written in 
the time of Domitian. B. F. Westcott (a 
high authority) says of it: ‘ All is vague 
and uncertain, and will probably remain so 
till some clearer light can be thrown upon 
Jewish thought and history during the crit- 
ical period 100 B.C. to 100A.C.” These 
are the results of that modern criticism to 
whose verdict Dr. Draper appeals in the 
words: “It may be said that the books of 
Esdras are apocryphal; but, in return, it may 
be demanded: Has that conclusion been 
reached on evidence that will withstand 
modern criticism?” I do most respectfully 
ask whether men of science, when writing 
on religious matters, ought not to transfer 
some of that careful attention and exact- 
itude of statement which their own special 
department demands unto the new field 
into which they venture and where they 
are so much less at home, Said Sir Isaac 
Newton to his skeptical friend, Halley: 
‘*My dear friend, when you speak about 
astronomy, I bear you with great atte:.tion, 
because that isa subject which you have 
carefully studied; but I always hear you 
with pain when you speak about the Chris- 
tian religion, which is a subject upon which 
you have not taken pains to inform your- 
self.” 

rr 

A GEERGYMAN was endeavoring to Instruct 
one of his Sunday-school scholara, a plow-boy, 
on the nature of a miracle. “Now, my boy,” 
said he, “suppose you should see the sun 
rising in the middle of the night, what should 
you call that?’ “The mun,» please, sur.” 
‘‘No; but,’’ saidthe clergyman, ‘suppose you 
knew it was not the moon, but the sun, and 
that. you saw it actually. rise in the middle of 
the night, what should you think ?” ‘Please, 


. sur,.I should think it was time to get up.” 





THE TALKING STEED. 





& BALLAD. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 
LorD Waiter stood at his castle gate, 
Ready to mount and ride, 


And with tear in eye, to bid him good-bye, 
Stood Lady Ellen, his bride. 





Only a month had they been wed, 
A month and scarcely two, 

When word did come he must from home, 
King’s business for to do. 


‘*Now Heaven be with my lord this while, 
Heaven keep my Love,” she prayed ; 

‘*But it burts my heart to have thee part, 
It hurts me sore,’ she said, 


‘The way it is leng, the way it is wild, 
And nightfall cometh apace; 

Alas! but I dread thy going,’’ she said, 
And hid on his arm her face. 


‘Now, never thou fear,’’ Lord Walter spake, 
And his voice rang out like a song. 

“My blade it is bright, and my heart is light, 
And my good right arm is strong.” 


“My steed is fleet as the wind,’’ he sald, 
“‘ And Robert, my squire, rides nigh.” 
He kissed her twice and he kissed her thrice: 
“*My bonny young bride, good-bye.” 
She stroked and she stroked his coal-black 
steed, 
And a tear rolled down her cheek : 
“ Brave steed, coal-black, bring thy rider safe 
back! 
And ah!” she sighed, ‘could it speak !’’ 


(Now was it but stamp of horse’s hoof 
Made the lady turn so pale? 

Or was it the clink of armor, think— 
The clink of her lord’s good mail ? 


“« My Lady Ellen, have thou no fear, 
IU bring thee my master back |” 
(Oh! why should she quake? Oh! what was it 
spake, * 
An it were not the steed, coal-black ?) 


He leapt to saddle, and out at the gate 
Flew master and steed like the wind ; 

With might and main he spurred for the plain, 
And his trusty squire behind. 


She has climbed to her room, with never a 
word, 
To her room in the top of the tower ; 
And with tear-bright eye from her window 
high — 
Watcheth she for many an hour. 


Oh! many an hour and many a day 
Will the lady have to wait, 
Til her cheek grow pale and her hope nigh 
fail, 
Lord Walter he comes 60 late. 


She watcheth by day from her window high, 
She weepeth by night in her bed, 

And her startled ear seemed ever to hear 
What the coal-biack steed hath said. 


“* Oh! is it a cloud or a bird in the sky? 
Oh! is it the dust on the plain? 

Or is instead a steed,” she sald, 
“ Hither riding with might and main ? 


“Tis never a cloud or a bird in the sky, 
‘Tis never the dust on the plain; 

*Tis my lord, indeed, on his galloping steed, 
‘Tis Walter, my lord again ! 


“ Hither, yea hither they gallop,”’ she laughed, 
Hither they fly like the wind; 

But he waves no hand to where I stand, 
Nor rides Robert, his squire, behind.” 


She has hurried adown to the courtyard now; 
He rideth in at the gate; 

‘Thy forehead is red with blood,” she said ; 
“Why cometh my lord so late? 


“Thy sword hangs out of the scabbard, alack! 
And drippeth its edge also; 

Thy forehead is red with blood,” she said, 
“ But whiter thy lips than snow! 


‘*Now why wilt speak me never a word ? 
Why stare thine eyes so wide? 

Now prithee alight from thy steed forthright, 
For I am Ellen, thy bride; 


‘For Iam Ellen, thy bride,” she wept, 
“And I haye waited full long © 

For thy steed coal-black to bring thee back— 
Thy steed so faithful and strong.”’ 


(Oh! was it. his sword that clanked as it hung, 
Oh! was it hoof-beat of a horse, 
That she droppeth to ground in a death-white 
swound, 
That she lieth a death-white corse ?) 


‘“* My Lady Ellen, have thou no fear—” 
(Ob! was it the steed said this? 


None heard it, none save the Igdy alone, 
And her hath it slain, I - 
“* My Lady Ellen, have thou no fear—” 


(Yea, was it the steed coal-black ?)— 
“* js wound be sure thou never canst cure, 
But I bring thee my master back.” 
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WHATELY AS A WIT. 


BY KATE A. SANBORN. 








To even pronounce the imposing name 
of Archbishop Whately gives a solemn turn 
to one’s mouth and mind—suggesting deep 
theological disquisitions, an unpleasantly 
dry reminiscence of logic and essays on 
political economy. It is really a relief to 


think of him as a “funny” man, full of 


whims and absurdities; in fact, ‘‘ very 
human,” always astride some new hobby. 
He delighted to have a solitary game with 
that strange instrument, the boomerang, 
and was often seen on the sands casting it 
from him and watching its return; and 
during the dull intervals of a visitation, 
when ecclesiastical business languished, he 
would cut out little boomerangs from cards 
and shoot them from his finger. 

Like many other clerical lights, he drew 
inspiration from the ‘“‘soveraine weed,” 
Dr. Parr was regarded as the greatest 
smoker of his day; but Dr. Whately 
boasted of being ‘‘ above Parr,” and often 
shocked the would-be exquisites of Dublin, 
danglers around Lord Chesterfield, by 
smoking a long clay pipe as he sat on the 
chains in front of his house in St. Stephen’s 
Green or sauntered along the Donnybrook 
Road. He enjoyed their horror at the 
startling exhibition and smoked steadily on, 
saying he felt, with Horace, “ Hx fumo dare 
lucem.” When homeopathy appeared, it 
was a welcome study as a medical paradox; 
but hesoon became its earnest advocate. 
Mesmerism, too, he delighted to experiment 
with. 

In a social circle he was the idol of the 
few rather than of the many. ‘‘He de- 
lighted in the oddities of thought, in queer, 
quaint distinctions; and if an object;had by 
any possibility some strange, distorted side 
or corner, or even point, which was under- 
most, he would gladly stoop down his 
mind to get that précise view of it—nay, 
would draw it in that odd light for the 
amusement of the company.” This pecu- 
liarity is well illustrated in his ‘‘ Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
The arguments are so ingeniously devised 
and stated that the reader is half inclined 
to doubt whether Napoleon ever existed 
or the battle of Waterloo was ever fought. 
But the object of this pamphlet was to 
show the fallacy of skepticism in general; 
and, to use the Doctor's own words, those 
who take this up as light reading will find 
that, instead of picking up a stone, they 
have caught the point ofa rock. This, how- 
ever, proved a dangerous line of thought. 

Some of our most familiar conundrums 
we owe tohim. For instance, on the occa- 
sion of a meeting of the famine board at 
Dublin, Dr. Whately ‘asked his next neigh- 
bor ‘‘ Why Ireland was the richest country 
in the world? Because its capital is 
always Dublin (doubling).” And this: 
‘©Why can a man never starve in the Great 
Desert? Because he can eat the sand which 
is there.” “ But what brought the sandwiches 
there?” “Nosh sent Ham, and his descend- 
ants mustered aud bred.” He once asked a 
roomful of divines why white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep. One 
person advanced the opinion that, black 
being a warmer color than white and one 
which never fails forcibly to attract the sun, 
black sheep could do with less nutriment 
than their white contemporaries. At these 


| profound speculations Dr. Whately shook 


his ‘head gravely, and then proceeded to 
explain: “‘ Whitesheep eat more because 
tliere afte more of them.” Turning to a 
junior clergyman, he asked : ‘‘ What is the 
difference between a form and a ceremony? 
The meaning seems neerly the same, yet 
there is a very nice distinction.” Various 
answers were given. ‘* Well,” he said, “ it 
lies in this: you sit upon a form, but you 
stand upon a ceremony.” 

Some of his conundrums of a personal 
nature quite equal the gruffness of Johnson. 
‘*Pray sir,” hesald to a loquacious prebend- 
ary who had made himself active in talk- 
ing at the Archbishop’s expense when his 
back was turned—“‘ pray sir, why are you 
like the bell of our own church-steeple?” 
‘“Because,” replied the other, ‘‘ lam always 
ready to sound thealarm when the Church 
isin danger.” ‘* By no menns,” replied the 
Archbishop. ‘It is because you have an 
empty bead and a long tongue.” 

The caustic way in which he snubbed a 





young aide-de-camp, who at one of the 
Castle levées asked—apropes of Dr. Murrey, 
who wore a cross—what was the difference 
between a Roman bishop and a jackass, 
was very characteristic. “One wears a 
cross upon his back and the other upon 
his breast,” explained fhe aide-de-camp. 
“Do you know the difference between an 
aide-de-camp and a donkey?” asked Dr. 
Whately. “No,” said the other, interrog- 
atively. ‘‘ Nor I either!” was the reply. 

He has been styled the “Sidney Smith” 
of the Irish capital. Both possessed ex- 
travagant humar, both deliberately used it 
to elicit wholesome laughter; but Sidney 
was thoroughly happy and simply over- 
flowed, while the Archbishop often bad a 
sad heart when his drollery was most ex- 
uberant. ‘Gay spirits,” he once said, ‘* are 
always spoken of asasign of happiness, 
though every one knows to the contrary. 
A cockchafer is never so lively as when a 
pin ig stuck through his tail and a hot 
floor makes Bruin dance.” When the 
canon of 8t. Paul’s spoke of a cannibal in- 
viting an omnivorous friend to partake of 
roast rector and corned curate, it was 
rich humor. When Whately said to a 
clerical yaletudinarian who consulted him 
on the propriety of going to New Zealand 
for his health: ‘‘ By all means go. Youare 
so lean no Maori could eat you without 
loathing!” it was a telling stab. Both men 
were marvelous talkers and, therefore, 
rivals, ‘‘ Two of a trade never agree,” and 
Sidney said of one of the Doctor's mono- 
logues: ‘‘ Yes, there were some splendid 
flashes of silence.” 

One of the Doctor’s pet anecdotes may 
be worth repeating. Au Irish parson of 
the old schoo], in whom a perception of 
the ludicrous was largely developed, was 
asked by a clodhopper to explain the mean- 
ing of a miracle. ‘‘ Walk on a few paces 
before me,” said his reverence, which, 
baving done, the peasant was surprised tc 
feel in the rear a kick, administered with 
telling energy. ‘‘ What did you do that 
for?” exclaimed the young man, angrily 
‘* Simply to illustrate my meaning,” replied 
the cleric, blandly. ‘‘If you had not felt 
me it would have been a miracle.” 

In his last days the Archbishop was to 
be daily seen on St. Stephen’s Green, 
drinking in fresh air and seeking strength.” 
Sometimes he would work his arms 
round and round like a windmill; at other 
times he threw pebbles at birds or romped 
with his frolicsome dogs. His mind, like 
the pendulum of a clock, only needed the 
slightest touch to set the machinery in 
motion. Leaning on the arm of bis chap- 
lain, be was met by an old friend with ‘‘! 
hope your Grace is very much better to- 
day.” “Oh! I am very well, indeed, if 1 
could only persuade some strong fellow 
like you to lend me a pair of legs.” ‘I 
shall be only too happy to lend you my legs 
if your Grace has no objection to give me 
your head in exchange.” The Archbishop 
brightened at the compliment, and ex- 
claimed: “ What, Mr. , you don’t 
mean to say that you are willing to ex- 
change two understandings for one?” 

He composed several capital charades in 
verse; but one of the latest has no answet 
and puts his puzzled friends into a genera 
state of give-up-ative-ness. Will youtry it? 


“Man cannot live without my first, 
By day and night its used; 
My second is by all accursed, 
By day and night abused. 
“ My whole is never seen by day, 
And never used by night; 
is dear to friends when far away 
But hated when in sight.” 


His genial humor is well shown in a 
playful elegy ona living friend, Dr. Buck- 
land, the distinguished geologist : 


** Where shall we our great professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones? 
If we hew him 8 rocky sepulcher, 
He’ll rise and break the stones, 
And examine cach stratum that iies around, 
For he’s quite in his element underground. 
“Tf, with mattock and spade, his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 
He'll start up and snatch these toolsaway 
Of his own geological toil. 
In a stratum so young the professor disdains 
That embedged should lie his organic remains. 
“Then exposed to the drip of some case-hardening 
spring, 
His carcass let stalactite cover ; 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring, 
When he was encrusted all over. 
There, ’mid mammoths and erocodiles, high on @ 
shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to himself.” 


Wht a comfort to ordinary people to 
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know that the learned Doctor did not 
Gespise a pun—in fact, rarely let an oppor- 
tunity pass of perpetrating one, and some- 
times at a jolly dinner would exert himself 
to make the worst pun of the evening. He 
thought gardening a dangerous indulgence 
for lunatics, because they might grow mad- 
der, And it is to him we owe the valuable 
information that Noah’s Ark was made of 
gopher wood, but Joan of Arc was Maid 
of Orleans. 

There are many more good things worth 
quoting and itis difficult to stop. But let 
me remember that brevity and wit must 
ever be inseparable. 





APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tuk Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States bestow upon Congress the 
power to enforce their provisions by ‘‘ ap- 
propriate legislation.” The nature, extent, 
and limitation of this power are questions 
of vital importance, especially in view of 
the fact that government in this country is 
duplicate in its character—on the one hand 
composed of a central authority acting upon 
the whole people, and on the other of state 
authorities operating within the limits of the 
respective states. The term ‘‘ appropriate” 
seems to have been borrowed from the 
deliverance of Chief-Justice Marshall in the 
case of McCulloch os. The State of Mary- 
land. In that case the Chief-Justice ex- 
pounded the clause of the Constitution 
which declares that Congress shall have 
power ‘‘to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” He held 
that the power thus expressly granted 
would authorize any legislation within the 
limits of the Constitution that was ‘‘ ap- 
propriate” for effecting the end placed 
within the constitutional competency of 
Congress. He employed this very word. 
The appropriateness of the legislation to 
the end authorized was sufficient. 

When this clause of the Constitution was 
under consideration before the people, it 
was strongly assailed as giving to Congress 
a dangerous power. In answer to this ob- 
jection, Mr. Madison, in The Federalist, No. 
44, said: ‘‘ Without the substance of this 
power the whole Constitution would bea 
dead letter. Those who object to the ar- 
ticle, therefore, as a part of the Constitu- 
* tion, can only mean that the form of the 

provision is improper.” He further said: 
‘*Had the Constitution been silent on this 
head, there can be no doubt that all the par- 
ticular powers requisite as means of ex- 
ecuting the general powers would have 
resulted by unavoidable implication,” Ac- 
cording to this view, the clause which ex- 
cited sc much jealousy really grants no new 
power to Congress; but -simply puts into 
words a power that would have resulted by 
necessary implication if the words had not 
been used at all. The end being authorized, 
the means “appropriate” to that end are 
also authorized. 

When, therefore, the Constitution im- 
poses a restraint upon state authority or 
guarantees a specific right, it is competent 
for Congress, by “appropriate legislation,” 
to enforce the one or secure the other, even 
without any express grant of power to this 
effect. Legitlation for either purpose is 
simply carrying into execution the consti- 
tutional provision, and in this sense it is 
*“appropriate.” On this principle the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided 
that Congress could passa law for the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves, though there was 
no express grant of such a power. The 
law was viewed as ‘‘ appropriate” to carry 
into effect the guaranty of the Constitution 
in respect to fugitive slaves. By the decis- 

. fon of the Supreme Court, as well as by re. 
peated acts of Congress, this principle has 
become an established one in interpreting 
the Constitution. 

Turning then to.the body of the Consti- 
tution, we find in it several restrictions upon 
state authority, and, among others, the pro- 
vision thatno state shall pass any “law 
impairing the obligation of contracts,” un- 
accompanied with any express grast of 
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power to Congress to provide for the en- 
forcement of these restrictions. And yet 
there can be no doubt that such a power 
exists as completely as it would have ex- 
isted if each restriction had been followed 
by the words: “ Congress shall have power 
to enforce this provision by appropriate 
legislation.” The Federal judiciary can 
take cognizance of any case in law or 
equity arising under the Constitution, laws, 
or treaties of the United States, A case in- 
volving the constitutionality of a state law 
alleged to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts is clearly of this character; and, 
hence, Congress can by “appropriate 
legislation” provide for submitting such a 
case to the Federal judiciary. It can pro- 
vide for rendering inoperative a state law 
that violates the Constitution. Legislation 
“appropriate” to this end is constitutional 
by necessary implication, without any ex- 
press grant of power. 

Let it now be observed that the recent 
amendments, so far as they relate to state 
authority, limit the power of the states to 
do certain things by rendering the things 
constitutionally impossible. Their general 
character is that of prohibitions, and if 
there had been no express grant of power 
to Congress to enforce these probibitions 
the power would have been as full and 
complete without the grant as it can be with 
it. The enforcing clause is simply a formal 
declaration of the power to do what Con- 
gress would have had ample power to do 
without it. It clothes in words a power 
which necessarily results from the very 
character of the amendments themselves. 
If the clause were stricken from each 
amendment, the legislative power of Con- 
gress in respect to the subject-matter 
thereof would be just what itis now—no 
more and no less. Without the clause the 
legislation, in order to be constitutional, 
must be ‘‘ appropriate” to enforce or carry 
the amendment into effect, and with the 
clause it must have the same character. It 
is the amendment, and not something else, 
that is to be carried into execution; and, 
hence, legislation for this purpose must be 
limited to its scope. Beyond this scope and 
outside of it there is no authority for any 
legislation conferred by the amendment. 

The restriction imposed upon state 
authority in the Thirteenth Amendment is 
contained in the declaration that ‘neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” The things here 
forbidden are slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, with the exception specified. Both of 
these things, if they differ from each other, 
can exist only by operation of law; and 
this law must be enacted and enforced 
either by the General Government or by a 
state government. The amendment then 
says that no such law shall be enacted or 
put in force by either government, and in 
saying this it in effect says that all the peo- 
ple within the territorial limits of the 
United States shall be freemen, as 
against any legislative power to make 
them slaves. It lays its prohibitory 
mandate upon all governmental. power 
exercised for the establishment of slay- 
ery, and this is all that it does. The 
mandate against slavery as established by 
state authority is all that Congress can 
enforce against that authority. _ It can pro- 
vide fora judicial nullification of a slave 
law enacted by a state and also make the 
enforcement or execution of. such a law a 
penal offense. Both remedies lie within 
the limits of ‘‘appropriate legislation.” 
But can Congress go further than this, and 
undertake to deal with the general question 
of crimes and offenses which persons, 
whether white or black, niay in the several 
states commit against each other? Mani- 
festly not, and for the very obvious reason 
that such legislation is not ‘‘ appropriate” 
to the amendment. It does not come 
within its scope or rest upon its subject- 
matter. What Congress has to do is to see 
to it that no state re-establishes slavery; 
and, having done this, it has exhausted its 
power under the amendment within the 
limits of the several states. 

In the Fourteenth Amendment we find 
additional restraints upon state authority, 
and the legislation that is ‘‘ appropriate” 
thereto must be of a kind that carries these 





restraints into execution, Any other legis- 
lation is not ‘‘appropriate.” If, therefore, 
any ‘state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States,” or 
“deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law,” or 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws,” then it 
will do what the amendment forbids ; and 
then a case will be made upon which the 
legislative power of Congress can act. 
What individuals, as such, do in their inter- 
course with each other is a matter with 
which the amendment, by its very terms, 
bas nothing to do; and, hence, a matter 
with which Congress has nothing to do. 


Legislation aimed at the acts of individuals, " 


without any reference to state authority, is 
not ‘‘ appropriate,” any more than it would 
be “appropriate” for Congress to builda 
post-office under the power to coin money 
or grant a patent under the power to lay 
taxes. Tobe ‘‘ appropriete’’ the legislation 
must find its occasion in state action violat- 
ive of the amendment, and must ino refer- 
ence thereto be a corrective remedy. The 
remedy may be supplied, if Congress sees 
fit, in advance of the occasion; yet, when 
applied, it must fit that occasion and no 
other. It is what a state does, and not what 
individuals do, who do not represent the 
state, that may call for the action of the 
remedy. It is not a general power of legis- 
lation that is granted, but a specific power; 
and that power, too, measured and defined 
by the express words of the amendment. 
The moment Congress leaves the sphere 
fixed by these words it passes beyond the 
jurisdiction conferred by the words. All 
such legislation, in the very nature of things, 
would lack the cardinal element of appro- 
priateness. It would not be enforcing 
the amendment at all, but rather an at- 
tempt to enforce something else. 

So also the Fifteenth Amendment places 
another restraint upon state power by de- 
claring that “the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” The 
parties upon whom this restraint oper- 
ates, by its own express terms, are the 
United States and the several states con- 
sidered as political communities organ- 
ized under law and through their officers 
exercising governmental powers. To both 
and in respect to both it says that the vot- 
ing right shall not be denied on a certain 
ground. To individual persons and in re- 
spect to them it says nothing. Upon them 
as such the amendment places no restraint. 
What it saysshall not be done either by the 
United States or by any state furnishes 
the field for “appropriate legislation” by 
Congress. That legislation, and that only, 
is ‘‘ appropriate,” so farasa state is con- 
cerned, which directly refers to state action 
and is adapted to carry into execution the 
prohibition against any adverse action by 
a state and which seeks to nullify a state 
law inconsistent with the prohibition and 
prevent its enforcement. Congress, in 
carrying the amendment into effect, must 
do so under the limitations imposed by its 
express language. Two facts and two 
only supply the occasion—the one a de- 
nial of the voting right to citizens of the 
United States and the other such a denial 
on the ground stated. The method of en- 
forcement is by providing for an appeal to 
the courts of the United States or by pro- 
viding for the punishment of state officers 
who are the agents in executing state laws 
that violate the amendment, Both metb- 
ods are ‘‘appropriate”’ to the end, both lie 
within the scope of the amendment, and, 
hence, both are constitutional. 

We sce from this analysis that ‘‘ appro- 
priate legislation” — namely, legislation 
which consists in laws for carrying into 
execution the recent amendments — has 
nothing to do with the offenses which pri- 
vate individuals may commit against each 
other, whether in reference to the voting 
right or any other right. The truth of this 
statement lies upon the very face of the 
amendments. When they say that Con- 
gress shall have#power to enforce their pro- 
visions they necessarily define the power 
by the provisions and limit it to them. The 


power is not a general one, not a power to. 


do anything, but a power specifically limittd 
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to the provisions which. it is to enforce. 
Beyond them it bas no existence. Congress 
acting beyond them when professing to 
enforce them is simply usurping power not 
delegated to it. And this is the great and 
fundamental difficulty with no inconsider- 
able part of the so-called enforcement legis- 
lation of Congress, Traveling into the 
field of individual offenses, which had 
hitherto fallen exclusively under state juris- 
diction, without any warrant therefor in 
the Constitution, the legislation is not only 
not ‘‘appropriate,” but it is a positive 
usurpation. 

The theory of interpretation upon which 
such legislation is based supposes that the 
amendments, by imposing certain restric- 
tions upon state power, have wrought a 
complete revolution in the very structure of 
our political system. If it be granted that 
they have clothed Congress with an affirm- 
ative power of legislation, independently of 
the action of states violatiog their prohi- 
bitions, by which it can enter into all the 
states and pass laws on all matters that in 
any way relate to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, or property, or to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, or to the elective franchise 
by colored persons, or to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States; if it be granted that such legislation 
can operate upon private individuals in all 
the states without reference to anything 
done or omitted by those states—if this is 
to be deemed ‘appropriate legislation” 
under the amendments, then, as the Su- 
preme Court said in the New Orleans 
Slaughter-house case, these amendments 
have radically changed “ the whole theory 
of the relations of the state. and federal 
governments to each other and of both 
these governments to the people.” The 
Court added: “ We are persuaded that no 
such results were intended by the Congress 
which proposed these amendments nor by 
the legislatures of the states which ratified 
them.” There is no limit to the legislative 
power of Congress in respect to the matter 
referred to in the amendments except that 
furnished by its own will, provided we 
accept the theory of interpretation which 
Congress has already adopted. It may, on 
the pretense of enforcing these amendments, 
legislatively cover the whole field of state 
jurisdiction in respect to civil and political 
rights, and, indeed, do anything touching 
these rights which a state can do. Where 
it shall stop is simply a matter of its own 
choice. 

rr 
CLERICAL INHUMANITIES. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON. 


THERE is a picture of unutterable pathos 
which comes before my mind whenever the 
right of our common human nature, crushed 
by society’s conventionalism, is presented. 
It is a French photograph of a young 
nun, in her conventual dress, caressing in 
her arms a baby foundling who has been 


left at the convent door. The basket and 


the little blanket tell the story of despair 
struggling with a mother’s instincts to the 
very last, while the neglected rosary dropped 
upon the floor, and the nestling of the 
young womanly head in the folds of the in- 
fant’s downy neck, and the natural but un- 
conscious motherly attitude reveal the ris- 
ing heart of woman’s true nature, which no 
amount of superadded and anti-naturalism 
or supernaturalism can destroy. 

Now, in the scattered masses of our com- 
mon Christianity we do not find the priest- 
ly dwarfing up of humanity or the com- 
munistic cerements of celibate Shakerdom; 
but I think we do come across the social 
and the religious proprieties which dwarf 
us, so that it seems as impossible for a man 
in certain social surroundings to be heroic 
as it was for a knight in armor to be grace- 
ful. Why is this? Why can we not put 
away the surroundings of the social cus- 
toms? Why must the attending scenery 


always shift to suit the dress of the actor? 


I knew a clergyman at the seashore who, 
after coming out of the water all dripping 
and draggled and running along the wet, 
hard beach with the heavy tread of-a Sing- 
Sing convict, and all this in the multitud- 
inous eyes of a vast inhuman company of 
idle lookers-on, finally declared to me bis 
nature could not stand the wrench which 
was involved in thisabrupt change from the 
company who saw him six days in his 
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heard him preach on the one remaining day 
of rest in his surplice, If, then, there is but 
one step between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, and if, as it has been said,every man 
has to stop and think whether his meditated 
act of heroism will not land him in the 
category of those who make fools of them- 
selves, it becomes us well to look into this 
subject of natural and conventional propri- 
eties. I shall confine myself at present to 
so-called clerical proprieties and impropri- 
eties—to those constant struggles between 
the underlying buman nature and the super- 
imposed conventionalities, of which strug- 
gle the picture of the nun and the baby 
shall stand us a text. Tomake this subject 
of clerical propriety more vivid, I have 
stretched the title a little, and have called 
these offenses against the established 
code ‘‘inhumanities.”” Let me speak of 
three classes—the assumed, the unconscious, 
and the real inhumanities, First, then, 
there comes this class of the assumed in- 
humanities. I mean by this the miller and 
the donkey idea of what ought to be done; 
the criticism of the clergyman’s pub- 
lic conduct from the differing standpoints 
of the different sets of people. He has 
a hard lot before him who tries to 
please them all or who substitutes the 
wishes of any one set for his own self- 
reliant guiding principles. How often it is 
assumed that a clergyman’s time is made to 
be consumed by callers, in the same way that 
Hudibras describes religion among the 
theologians as having 
“ —— catched 
The itch on purpose to be scratched.” 

His dinner too is a movable feast in the 
calendar, and goes up and down inthe way 
Samuel Weller explained to his father the 
working of the reduced consols, which the 
old man thought applied more truly to 
the ‘* busses.” Many a person who would 
start at being called rude in’ the demands 
of society, with its conventional restraints, 
never dreams of trangressing the same 
code with his minister, simply because he 
believes he is such a good man and puts 
up so beautifully with what ‘‘ worldly 
people” would call an inconvenience. 


Another class of assumed inhumanities 
are those which pertain to a clergyman’s 
want of omniscience. Sick people are not 
visited. Wrong, unkind thoughts are har- 
bored against a minister because he does 
not call and: see such and, such a person; 
while he, poor man, knows nothing of the 
sickness, having never been told, and not 
being able to find out miscellaneous facts 
like these simply by intuition! Emerson 
speaks in one of his essays of the ‘‘ restrain- 
ing grace of common sense.” Without 
grumbling about this matter and looking 
at it apart from prejudice, would it not 
be well to remember that the days of 
angel ministries are over, and that it 
is impossible to have this universal 
knowledge of parochial facts flashed upon 
the minister’s mind without the use of the 
ordinary practical means. There is yet one 
other class of these assumed clerical cruel- 
ties—viz., the entire matter of funeral regu- 
lations. People forget in the moment of 
their sorrow that what is a terrible, agoniz- 
ing crisis in their domestic history is a 
spectacle of weekly occurrence to a clergy- 
man. Hence, no doubt it seems to them 
cruel for a minister to ask to be excused 
from going out to a distant cemetery at a 
slow rate, to stand in snow or rain at times, 
for the sake of a mere undefined wish or cus- 
tom. Ibave known persons who have won- 
dered why the minister did not want to ride 
with the mourners, to comfort them on the 
way toand from the grave. Others have 
wondered why the choir could not go to the 
ground, and have been surprised at the 
thought of any after remuneration, either 
to sexton, choir, organist, or blower-boy, 
because they thought that was just what 
they were paid for by the church. But one 
word of remonstrance is ‘‘ clerical inhu- 
manity,” ‘‘ a cold professional eye,” not the 
‘*warm heart of Christian charity.” But 
really, now, on which side of the line do 
these inhumazities lie? 

We pass on to another class—the uncon- 
scious inbumanities. Here, it seems to me, 
we do cross over the debatable land of the 
proprieties into the acknowledged region of 
the unconsciously thoughtless and incon- 
siderate. aes ig 
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bathing clothes and the same company who And here we cannot but. be struck with | enwrapped, concerning each of which, in:| hardly the love of human kind in us 


the fact that it is class bias acting upon the 
same Class which causes the greatest part of 
the trouble. It is a curious fact that army 
officers avoid any but their own set, and 
that artists are the severest possible critics 
upon their brother artists. ‘*There are 
only three great painters left in the world 
now,” said a French artist, standing before 
some pictures in a gallery. ‘‘Who are 
they ?” inquired his friend. ‘ Well, let me 
see,” returned the Frenchman. ‘‘I am one— 
Ihave forgotten the names of the other 
two.” There comes a great danger and a 
common temptation to the professional 
mind, whatever the profession may be, to 
become broadened with culture and to give 
wide generalizations in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and at the same time, 
probably because of this-sublimated ideal, 
to become cramped and narrow in our 
judgment upon human character. But the 
apostle tells us charity is better than the 
best gifts, which, though we ought to covet 
earnestly, we ought to hold in abeyance to 
the other and more excellent way. It is pos- 
sible to enjoy many a person’s society from 
his own standpoint if we care to insert 
ourselves into his modes of thinking; but 
there is a refined sort of cruelty in dragging 
another man into the companionship of 
one’s Own thoughts and then making him 
feel,on the fox and the stork principle, how 
awkward and ill at ease he is there. And 
so for one, after all, I do believe there is 
such a thing as this scattered class of 
sprawling specimens, which we may label, 
after all, ‘‘ clerical inhumanities.” I have 
seen blue-ey ministers on Monday mornings 
worrying themselves and their brethren 
with the’miserable nervous worries of their 
general Mondayish tiredness. The scent 
after heresy is never so acute as when the 
sickly flag of dyspepsia waves feebly over 
the digestive organs. I have seen them at 
conference meetings and prayer-meelings 
finding fault with one another, when all 
the time a good game of foot-ball, or cler- 
ical leap-frog, or a winter’s coast dowh a 
steep bill with that most exhilarating of all 
conveyances @ double-rupner would have 
made the whole outlook of life a very dif- 
ferent sort of thing. Perhaps’ it was to get 
rid of this same common temptation which 
he constantly saw with the twelve that our 
Lord sent out the seventy disciples in com- 
panies of only two at a time and then made 
them walk about so much. 

And then there is the final class in this 
subject—the 7eai inhumanities. 

Io this category it would seems if these 
conscious, positive improprieties were open- 
ly admitted, but were supposed to be 
bluffed off and atoned for by the character’s 
natural or acquired elements of strength. 
There are some men who are universally 
excused and apologized for and who after 
a while become accustomed to travel on the 
free pass of public indulgence. Their per- 
sonal peculiarities are supposed to be pur- 
chased by a Tetzel-like sale of popular 
pardon. Thus men often become bearish 
or self-indulgent or snappish, and carry 
these traits through all their lives, on the 
same principle by which men rejoice in the 
light and heat of the sun and learn to for- 
get about the spots that are on it. 

When these men are opposed or have 
their wishes thwarted, they either get ugly, 
and then their friends are silent, or they 
make some bright remark, which . their 
friends admire as an evidence of their in- 
herent genius. ‘‘It is the infirmity of 
genius,” we hear it said. Say, rather, 
“it is the infirmity of the unsubdued old 
Adam,” and you are something nearer to 
the truth. 

These, then, are some of the specimen 
struggles -between the underlying human 
nature and the superimposed professional 
conventionalities. 

Every child of Nature who feels, with 
George Eliot, that, after all, on any hypoth- 
esis of it, ‘it is a great privilege to be 
present at the spectacle of life,” shows at 
times his natural paganness and chafes 
under the cerements of pnofegsional pro- 
priety. Itis the picture we started with. 
The womanly heart at the sight of the 
helpless infant is stronger, after all, than the 
conventual vow of the monastery. 

Is it not the great law of the Christian 
life to know the limits of those many oppo- 
site elements in which human nature is 





its state of innocence, God himself has said : 
‘Behold! it is very good”? 
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THs sun shines on, the Southern breezes play, 
The mighty river sweeping to the sea 
Kisses the city’s marge as strong and free 
As in the days before this evil day. 


This evil day! Whatisit? War is o’er, 
The yellow pestilence hath furled its flag, 
There are no floods; but yet men’s footsteps 


lag, 
And sigh and moan float down the golden 
shore. 


Weraise our shackled arms. The God of years, 
Of men, and seasons holds them in his hands, 
And they who trust in him know not in sand 

He writes the record of wrong-dealing years, 


Some day! Ah! Merciful, haste thou that 
morn? 
Some day our weary eyes will greet the light, 
The chains fall off, the death-in-life take 
flight, 
And the fair land, fresh, radiant, and reborn, 


Will greet ye, brothers, ye who break its thrall, 
And warm, true hearts beneath its tender 
skies, 
Its fertile plains, its wealth which sleeping 
, lies, 
All cry aloud: “* To ye we owe it all.” 


Ah! let us see that blessed day ere we die ; 
We are so weary with our dole and pain; 
Our children cry for bread, and cry in vain, 

Whilst in this mist of failing breath we lie. 





LABOR. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 


Tue words labor and laborers hold fast at 
the starting-point of toil, and designate 
primarily physical work and workmen. 
Among the many social questions that 
occupy us, none is more central or of 
greater moment than the condition of the 
laborers, the rewards that fall to industry, 
and the hopes that lie open to it. 

To the mere economist labor is the first 
element of production, and the race for 
national and individual wealth will be de- 
cided by the vigor which inspires and the 
motives which sustain the laborer. These 
roots of increase must be healthy, search- 
ing, and active if growth is to be either 
rapid or continuous. Nor can the political 
economist expect workmen to be skillful, 
enterprising, and honest unless they so far 
enter into the fruits of their toil as to be 
thoroughly satisfied with its results. Hard 
natural conditions, small returns for pro- 
tracted exertion are never as depressing or 
irritating as a sense of injustice in the 
division of products, the feeling that the 
fair remuneration of labor has in some way 
been intercepted and withheld from it. 
Nearly every product owes its entire or 
chief value to the labor that has been put 
into it. It is not, therefore, to be expected 
that the laborer, whose toil is expressed in 
food,. merchandise, cultivated lands, and 
houses, should patiently renew his efforts 
while the distribution of these products is 
unjust and tyrannical, or thought by him to 
beso. He must see that the laws of dis- 
tribution under which he works are nat- 
ural, necessary, productive of the highest 
good, or the irritation of widespread social 
injustice will abate his ambition and 
prepare him to substitute restless machina- 
tions for contented industry. It must be a 
first principle in sound economy—a prin- 
ciple gathering strength with increase of 
intelligence among workingmen—that the 
laborer’s sense of fairness and justice is to 
be met and the motives to faithful and skill- 
ful labor enlarged by enlarged returns, grow- 
ing hopes, expanding possibilities. Thus 
production is nourished and strengthened 
in its primitive seats and its own motives— 
to wit, those of prosperity—are allowed to 
pervade and quicken and press onward its 
entire body of workers. Nothing so eats 
the sinews of labor as that distribution 
which assigns toil to one and the rewards 
of toil to another, who by some trick of 
law or trade has gotten between the pro- 
ducer and the fruition of his effort. 

Nor is the philanthropist less interested 
in the successes of workingmen. Here are 
the masses of men. By mere magnitude our 
sympathies are drawn thither. There is 
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unless we are earnest as to the condition 
of this great majority, that is accepting the 
rugged toil of the race, that make up the 
rank and file in the army of industry. If 
sympathy is to be bestowed anywhere, it 
should fall to those who have hoped least 
and had least experience of prosperity; 
who are unfamiliar with the paths of prog- 
ress and who meet with the most diffi; 
culty in discovering and pursuing them. 
Very little hitherto in the world’s history 
bas fallen to laborers. Their millennium is 
all to come. Especially is every generous, 
earnest mind desirous that the new and 
wonderfully favorable conditions which 
our own country presents for the prog- 
ress. of labor and for giving it a 
true social position should not be lost, 
either in whole or in part. There is not 
such another reserve of opportunities held 
in store for the race. Free institutions, 
more than these, a free social sentiment, a 
dissolving away of the barriers and inabil- 
ities which the older nations have been 
setting up, of that stubbornly outlined 
order from which they cannot escape, and 
the physical advantages of a rich, unoccu- 
pied soil, making effective every other 
means of growth, concur to give a fresh 
starting-point to society, at which its re- 
spective elements can once more struggle 
for their true position, The least in- 
dication that the laborer is again losing 
ground, that he is not even now able to 
fully win and hold his own, abates our 
courage and postpones indefinitely a recon- 
structed and justly-organized society. 

That Christianity, looking for the King- 
dom of God, inclusive and universal, is 
chiefly in earnest as to the physical and 
moral condition of those who are as yet 
least benefited by civilization need hardly 
be stated. The crownitig proof of this 
Gospel in Christ was and is that the poor 
have it preached to them. Two things are 
evident: the poor are the many, the Gospel 
is one that must involve pbysical with 
spiritual blessings. It is time for the meek 
to begin to inherit the earth. A Chris- 
tianity that contentedly leaves any class 
under disproportionate burdens and speaks 
to them only of spiritual compensation 
will fail. The gates of Heaven and the 
gates of theearth swing on the same hinges. 
We sball never be able to open wide the one 
without at the same time opening the other. 
The physical gains, the social gains that 
are in progress proximate to a class must 
be conceded to them as the condition of 
spiritual gains. A Christianity that in 
its social development, its daily practice 
accepts any vestige of injustice, checks any 
growth, thwarts any one in the search for 
opportunity will steadily lose its power 
over the persons whose rights are involved. 
We can no more promise workingmen 
equalities and rewards of Heaven in lieu of 
immediate open ways to physical life and 
social position than we can pay our private 
debts with gold of the New Jerusalem. 
Christianity has in direct charge the most 
rapid and complete progress of all classes, 
as @ condition of the coming of the King- 
dom of God, asan assurance of its own 
good faith, as an expression of its sincere 
love.» To preach the joys of another life 
while we tacitly deny to any the joys of this 
life; to stand firmly and defensively on 
social barriers—in themselves unwarranted 
—while proclaiming that there is with God 
no respect of persons are actions so dis- 
honest as to make our words worse than 
futile. We may open spiritual doors if we 
have no doors of earthly opportunity which 
we can unfasten ; but to bold these close 
shut and give a cold invitation to enter 
there is that unconscious hypocrisy which 
utterly ruins a cause. Christianity is not 
merely interested in the progress of labor- 
ers; it is identified with it. Injustice to- 
ward or desertion of any clasg is fatal to the 
Christian sentiment of love. 

Nor is this merely the view of philan- 
thropy and Christianity. Any one who 
looks only a little beyond the present mo- 
ment in search of social and national 
strength, striving to find a promise of 
growth in the intelligence and prosperity of 
the most advanced classes, can gather hope 
only as these stand in living, prosperous, and 


_just connections with those immediately 


beneath hem. The revolutions and over- 
throws which waste or put an end to 
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national social life are wont to come from 
an interior organization, weakened and 
loosened by luxury and exaction on the one 
side and hopeless poverty on the other. 
The fortunes of the few are included ulti- 
mately in the fortunes of the many, and he 
who seeks wisely his own will wed it to the 
prosperity, not the adversity, of those about 
him. 

Moreover, the laboring classes are coming 
yearly, daily toa better understanding of 
their strength; are proposing to be a re- 
organized and consulted constituent in the 
social body, and will thus effect its fortunes 
in a much more direct and immediate way 
than hitherto. Nothing is certainly more 
to be deprecated than a tyranny of the 
many; this isa sweeping rain that leaves 
no bread. Yet in the compensations of his- 
tory there would be a plain retributive 
justice in this lifting up in violence of the 
hard hand of labor. The social and polit- 
ical principles which are finding acceptance 
in many organizations of workingmen are 
of a most mistaken character and, united 
as they are to pbysical and numerical 
strength, constitute a strong appeal for in- 
terest and attention, even to our most 
selfish impulses, 

The only point we now make is, that in 
the many struggles, blind and tentative 
though some of them be, which labor is 
instituting to improve its condition our 
earnest and Christian sympathies should go 
forth to the support of the laboring classes; 
that we should regard any real improve- 
ment of their position a first interest of 
society and humanity, as one of the steps 
in progress which it has fallen to this gen- 
eration to take, and which, well taken, 
shal] defend us against our most pressing 
dangers. 
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BURIED SHAFTING. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 











Force, as a rule,is hidden. Compara- 
tively speaking, we touch, see, feel, hear 
but little of it. Sometimes it blows upon 
as in the wind, shatters in the lightning, 
drives by us in the river, rustles and rears 
itself in the foliage, lasting from May 
through October. But what are all these 
displays compared with the force that is 
hidden? We know it is far above us, wheel- 
ing in the stars, all about us in the strange 
play of chemical and electrical agencies, and 
the atoms under us stir all through and 
through with the power that penetrates 
them. As we think of these vast, silent, 
unseen activities, we are reminded of those 
great accumulations of God’s resources, 
whose doors never swing back, that no one 
knows anything about, “It is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing.” 

It is in spiritual spberes as in physical. 
There is a vast deal of worth that is out of 
sight. The great work that is done is not 
by Ahe few prominent actors, but by the 
mass of men and women little known and 
out of sight. 

We noticed a street where the men, like 
moles, were burrowing right across it, 
Under arches of brick they were laying 
long strips of iron shafting. These were to 
run from a building where the steam-power 
was massed to one opposite, and so set ils 
thousand whee!s to spinning. Who will 
think, as they cross the street, of the buried 
sbafting? 
of the horses, under the clattering 
wheels, under the tides of buman life, eom- 
ing and going, deep down in the dark 
ground, are the unrecognized shafts busily 
turning. Men may admire the rapid play 
of the wheels in that building; but who 
will think of the buried shafting and give 
it credit? So we think of the great agen- 
cies in the spiritual life, unseen, but work- 
ing; the great bands of prayer in the ma- 
chinery of God, that noiselessly slip be- 
tween the earth and sky; -the whispered 
words in private between man and man; 
the suffering and doing for Christ in hid- 
den places; the many saiatly lives without 
a biography and hardly an epitaph. Here 
are the great buried resources for good. 

We knew. of a man—not a leader in the 
community, but.a follower—a poor, weary, 
crippled man. Night broughtto him sleep- 
less hours, and as he lay awake he would 
spend his time in prayer. He worlld begin 
at one end of the village, pray for a home, 


Under the trampling hoofs. 
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then for the next, and so on. Buried 
shafting, we say. We knew of a man in 
prison who was trying to lead a Christian 
life and was succeeding: One day an officer 
of the prison came to tue conyict’s cell and 
said: “You have got something that I 
hayen’t, and what is it? I have been watch- 
ing your life for years.” The man’s Chris- 
tianity had touched him. They talked to- 
gether. That officer afterward became a 
Christian and joined a Baptist church in 
Charlestown, Mass. Buried shafting, doubly 
buried—immured behind stone walls, an 
outcast from society, one of those reckoned 
as hopeless and lost, and yet doing good. 
There is so much in buried shafting. 
The little fact carries its great lesson. For 
souls whose lives are thrown into the dark 
and languish there, in the obscurity of the 
humbler places in society or the retirement 
of sickness, there is nothing more comfort- 
ing than this doctrine of buried shafting. 


————e 
WHITE EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 


BY LUOY LABOCOM, 








Twat morving on the mountain-top! 
Could the day’s chariot-wheel but stop 
And leave us in this trance of light 
Upon our autumn-crimsoned hight— 
Summit of lifted solitudes, 

Where but the hermit breeze intrudes— 
With one blue river glimpsed in sheen 
Along the valley’s perfect green ; 

With lakes, that open limpid eyes 

Unto the old sky’s new surprise ; 

And over all a purple range 

Of bills that glow, and pale, and change 
To pearl and turquoise, rose and snow, 
As cloud-processions past them go, 

On unknown errands of the air! 


Yes, earth to-day in heaven hath share! 
We told each otber in our thought, 
Though in that high hush lips moved not 
If that were only Bear Camp stream 
That lit the vale with arrowy gleam ; 

If mountains that in opal shone 

By common country names were *nown— 
Old Israel, Hunchback, andthe «: — 

In floods of beauty they Jay blest, 

And bathed in the same bliss were we, 
On the pine-crest of Ossipce. 


Earth is not mere hard earth, we said, 

A place of toil for daily bread, 

A clod to cover us at last, }° 
When struggle and defeat are past ; 

But Heaven is hid therein alway. 

The gem’s clear essence in dull clay, 

And by celestial visionings 

Alone we read the truth of things. - 
Since life puts off her rough disguise 

As into purer air we rise, 

Why should we leave our bard-won peak, 
The lowland commonplace to seek ? 
Here, with transfiguring rapture thrilled, 
Here let us tabernacles build. 


What was it stopped our musing talk ? 
White blossoms scattered on a rock; 
White everlasting flowers, that grow 
Where bleakest north winds beat and blow— 
New Envgland’s amaranth, 


Some tired hand 
Had dropped them, or, in visions grand 
As ours, had let them slip, forgot ; 
The text of our bewildered thought . 
Left to illumine and explain. 
Pathetic flowers, that might have lain 
Days, months, in their torn raiment white, 
Undying children of the light, 
By whoso sought them, scorned, thrown by, 
Rapt with these mountain splendors high. 
Climb for the white flower of thy dream, 
O pilgrim! Let the vision gleam 
As hope and possibility 
Down the low level that must be 
Life’s usual path; but do not stay, 
Enamored of supernal day, 
While thy benighted comrades grope 
In shadows on the mountain slope! 
Its light in eye and heart shall be 
A signal betwixt them and thee, 
Of joy to wait for and desire, 
While faith can glow or souls aspire. 
Yet hold fast something, to recall 
The glory that envelopes all 
The meanest dust that round us lies ; 
Some hint from the eternities— 
Though.but one everlasting flower, 
Memory of one immortal hour! 
For waif more saddening none may find 
Than amaranth plucked and left behind. 
I 
A OOLORED preacher remarked: “When 
God made de fust man he set him up agin de 
fence io dry.” “*Who made de fence?” in- 
terrupted an eager listener. ‘Put dat man 
out!” exclaimed the colored preacher. ‘‘Such 
questions as dat ’d destroy all de theology in 
de world.” 





Fine Arts. 


Beston has a mysterious painting on ex- 
hibition which seems to be exciting a good 
deal of attention among amateurs and artists, 
not so much on account of its intrinsic merits 
as from the circumstances attending its 
acquisition by a Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Gibson, who bought it of ‘an Italian, who bas 
sinee mysteriously disappeared. It is a head 
of afemale saint, accompanied by a dragon, 
and the Boston artists are quite confident 
that it must be a genuine Raphael. The Daily 
Advertiser, which is usually cautious in. giving 
its opinions, says: ‘How such a painting 
came to the country and kept its glory 
hidden so long {s a question for the 
curious.” As it could hardly have come of 
itself, the probabilities are very strong that itis 
only a copy or that it was stolen by the Italian. 
As all the productiens of Raphael are well 
known, it may readily be ascertained whether 
{tbe the work of the great master or not, 
Foreign pictures have sometimes drifted to 
this country in a very mysterious manner—as, 
for example, the painting of St. Anthony, 
stolen from the Cathedral of Seville, and the 


. famous ‘*Chapeau de Paille” of Rubens, which 


was hidden away for many years in a house in 
Bladensburg, without anybody knowing any- 
thing aboutit. Improbable as it may seem 
that a work of Raphael should be brought to 
this country, it is by no means impossible, 


.... California millionaires patronize art ona 
very large and munificent scale, One of them, 
who has lately made a fortune out of the re- 
cent bonanza speculations, has ordered a Jand- 
scape, which is said to be ‘“the largest care- 
fully finished oil picture ever painted in Cal- 
ifornia. It fills one end of the rich connois- 
seur’s gallery and the frame has been built into 
the wal.” Who the happy artist may be we 
do not know; but, Church and Bierstadt not 
being on the Pacific Slope at present, it is prob- 
ably some Pacific genius, whose name has not 
yet been wafted across the Rocky Mountains, 
The only fine-art productions that California 
bas sent us thus far have been of a pomological 
character, in the shape of gigantic pears and 
plums; butif the Gold State produces paint- 
ings of 8 corresponding size, it will be useless 
t> send any of toem here, as we have no halls 
biz evough fo: their reception. 

Mr. James Lick, of California, who has 
appropriated a large sum of movey to be ex- 
pended in the erection of a statue in honor of 
the authorof the lyric “The Star-spangled Ban- 
ver,’? was moved by a patriotie feeling rather 
than by a desire to promote the cause of art. 
But his munificent gift might, if properly be- 
stowed, do great good, anda right bestowal of 
a large portion of it would be in rewarding 
competitive designers. Mr, Larkin G. Mead, 
the pet bée noir of Mr. Stephen Weston Healy, 
has made a design for the Star-spangled monu- 
ment. Mr. J. W. Simonton, the manager of 
the New York Press Association, describes in 
aletter tothe San Francisco Bulletin the de- 
sign, which combines a statue of Key, the au- 
thor of the lyric, eleven feet high, and the 
whole monument is to be fifty feet in hight. 

....Since the opening of the 8th Annual 
Exhibition of the American Society of Painters 
in Water Colors the Society has lost two of its 
most distinguished members and exhibitors by 
sudden death—viz., Mr. J. O. Eaton and Mr. 
Gilbert Burling. Mr. Eaton died at Yonkers, 
on Sunilay last,in the 46th year of his age. 
He was a member of the National Academy of 
Design and also of the Artists’ Fund Society. 
He was a native of Licking County, Ohio, It 
was about ten years since he came to New 
York, and he had become well known by his 
admirable portraits, though he did not confine 
himself exclusively to portraiture. There are 
many of his early works in Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis. 


...-Mr. Toby E. Rosenthal, the painter of 
*¢ Blaine,’’ bas lately finished a picture in Mu- 
nich, for “a wealthy patron of art’’ in Pitts- 
burgh, which is said to have been highly 
praised by Piloty. The picture must be of 
amost formidable and complex character, as 
it is said ‘“‘to illustrate the great truth that 
mankind and Nature are inseperable, and that 
though a human being may withdraw from 
the world and lead the life of a recluse, be will 
ever be a slave to Nattire and will constantly 
be reminded of the fact.” 

....1¢ is said that our architects have been 
complaining loudly, and not without good 
reason, that none of their contributions to the 
Exhibition ‘of the Water Color Society of 
American Painters should have been hung up- 
on the walls of the Academy. A.good many 
paintings and drawings were sent, it seems, 
and were returned. The consequence is that 
all the arcbitectural drawings and ‘paintings 
are by foreign artiste: . 

....A portrait of Pope Pius the’Ninth, by 
Mr. G. P. A. Healy, formerly of Chicago, but 
now of Rome, has been -extiibited very “ pri- 
vately’”’ in Brooklyn. 

» 





Hersonalities. 


Ten years ago Tue INDEPENDENT remarked, 
in reference to the festival given in honor of 
the poet Bryant on his seventieth birthday: 

‘“‘Ttis as well perhaps that we take no official 

recognition of our national poets, offering 
them po crowns in the capitol nor pensions 
for their poetry, for our authorities might make 
some terrible blunders if we did, while the 
popular voice is unerring in its decisions and 
sooner or later all who deserve crowns are 
sure to receive them, At what particular age 
a bo should receive his crown, in the shape 
of a testimonial, is a rather delicate question 
to determine; but the Century Club of New 
York thought the seventieth birthday of 
William Cullen Bryant a suitable occasion for 
bestowing upon him such acompliment. It 
would hardly be safe to’ postpone it to anotber 
decade; and yet we trust that when he 
reaches the octagon apartment he may still be 
among us to receive such another testimonial 
as he was honored with at the Century Club 
on Saturday night.” 
The hope we then expressed has since been 
realized. Mr. Bryant received another tes- 
timonlal on his eightieth birthday, last No- 
vember, and last week he was erowned in 
the capitol at Albany by a legislative re- 
ception, to which he was invited by both 
branches of the assembly. It was altogether 
a new phase of our political life, and we 
shall be glad if itcan be regarded as an In- 
dication of an awakening sense of what the 
state owes to its men of letters. But we can- 
not but remember that the same political 
party which has paid so distinguished a com- 
pliment to Mr. Bryant has removed from the 
office of state librarian another poet, and a 
native of the state too, as Mr. Bryant is not, 
for no other reason than that heis a Republican 
in his political affiliations, Mr. Alfred B, 
Street, who has suffered decapitation at the 
hands of the men who have given Mr. Bryant 
a reception at the capitol, is not so old nor 50 
eminent as the author of “ Thanatopsis,”’ but 
still he is the most eminent poet the state has 
produced, and, after Walt. Whitman, the oldest 
and best known. But Mr. Bryant is editor and 
publisher of Zhe Evening Post and the aid of 
his journal in restoring the Democratic party 
to power is of great importance to the poli- 
ticians who invited him to Albany. He was 
not only honored by both branches of the 
legislature; but he was entertained by Gov- 
ernor Tilden, who invited many distinguished 
persons to meet him, some of whom, in 
sending their regrets, interpolated some extra- 
ordinary remarks. Mr. eroft, for example, 
who is at present in Washington, in sending 
his ts, said that, although he was pre- 
vented from meeting Mr. Bryant, he would 
join the Governor most heartily in his efforts 
to restore a sound currency to the country; 
while Mr. Ivory Chamberlain expressed his 
willingness to make a winter’s jaunt to Albany 
for the pleasure of seeing a governor who was 
equal to the social requirements ofthe office— 
as though Dix, King, Morgan, Seward, and Sey- 
mour had been a set of niggardly sayages, too 
parsimonious and too ignorant of the ways of 
the world to entertain company in a becoming 
manner, 


... «Apropos of public honors to literary men, 
it seems that Alfred Tennyson has declined the 
baronetcy tendered him by the Queen, and 
that Carlyle has refused to be made a Grand 
Cross of the Bath, which would have entitled 
him to the distinction of being called a G. C. B. 
lt was, to be sure, a strange mistake in Her 
Majesty to think of bestowing a baronetcy 
upon the poet who wrote: 

‘* Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 

And simple faith than Norman b! » 
And as for Carlyle, how could it be thought that 
aman who had devoted his whole long life to 
denouncing shams should at the end of it accept 
as a finish a senseless title, which was instituted 
as an encouragement for shams and outrages, 
Walter Scott was proud of being made a bar- 
onet by the dissolute Prince Regent; but 
Grote, the historian, Sir Robert Peel, Disraeli, 
and Gladstone have all refused peerages, and 
now the poet laureate has refused a baronet- 
cy, as did also his r, Southey. It 
looks very much as though England were be- 
coming republican, and the change from a mon- 
archy is beginning at the top of society, instead. 
of at the bottom. , 

..-.The late Theodore F. Vail, editor of the 
Winsted Herald, who died last week, at the 
age of 43, ie said by one of his contempo- 
raries to have been ‘“‘one of the wittiest of 
Connecticut editors.” Yet Connecticut has 
produced more witty editors than any other 
state inthe Union, and among them may be 
mentioned } D. Prentice and. ae of 
the Danbury Aews. Still another witty editor 
has spacerod in Connecticut, in the person of 
Mr. C. E. A. McGeachy, who was an assistant 
wit on the News, and has now established a 
new journal of his own, called 7hke Danburian, 


...-Our diplomatic representative in Paris, 
Hon. E. B. Washburae, who has been 
by the New York Sum of being paid $10{000 for 
assisting General Fremont in “hy 
onde of tua Barna dapat we he 
friet “that he Tevelved 


— asserting dh 
dollar for any such service, 
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Aone the discoveries connected with plant 
life. during the past year or so, none, per- 
haps, will have more interest with plant culti- 
vators than the discovery that heat has little 
to do with evaporation from the leaves of 
plants in general. If we cut a branch and suf- 
fer it to lie near a hot fire, it soon dries up ; 
but heat toa living plant or in connection with 
& part of the plant in connection with the 
roots. bas no sensible effect on its trauspira- 
tion. A. plant in a greenhouse or in a close 
Wardian case, where the atmosphere is sat- 
urated with moisture, evaporates just as 
much asif growing in an open greenhouse, 
and it seems to make no difference what 
the temperature is. In fact, in a living 
plant evaporation does not seem to be a phys- 
ical law so much as it is an attribute of life 
or a consequence of vitality. Among those 
who have been conspicuous in these researches 
is Risler,a German. He finds that light, not 
heat, is the main agent in’ the evaporation of 
moisture by plants. The greater the power of 
the sun the greater the evaporation, and gen- 
erally the growth is more healthy in propor- 
tion to evaporation, though some plants do as 
well in shade as in the sun. In these cases 
they evaporate moisture just as well as in the 
suv. He instances the weeping willow as 
one which evaporates as much moisture 
when the sun is not shining as when it is. 
Indian corn evaporates tremendously under a 
bright sun, and herein is accounted for its im- 
mense butritive power, which in afew months 
will enable a plant to form such an immense 
weight of structure as a corn-field furnishes, 
M. Risler’s conclusions are within the observa- 
tion of most who have had plants growing in 
windows and greenhouses, and it is rather sur- 
prising that it has been left to this late day for 
any one to discover. Plants growing for 
weeks in these conditione will often wilt 
completely with a few moments’ sunshine, 
though all other conditions are near about the 
same. 





....-The purely reflexive part of the act of 
winking bas been rigorously timed in a very 
ingenious manner by Dr. Sigismund. Exner, 
who chose this act as the one best adapted to 
enable him to determine the time required for 
a complete reflex action. His apparatus con- 
sisted of a very light lever of straw, terminated 
at one end by a bristle, which was applied to 
the eyelid, the other end being connected with 
the usual contrivance for exactly registering 
the beginning of muscular coniraction. The 
stimulus was an electric spark, applied in two 
ways, by passing in front of the eye and thus 
acting on the optic. nerve, or by exciting the 


‘ nerve of sensation by striking directly on the 


cornea. He found the interval between the 
spa'k and the beginning of motion (that is, the 
time oecupied in the transmission aud the re- 
flection of the sensation, with the period of 
latent excitation in the muscle) to‘vary, with 
the intensity of the stimulus, from about one- 
eighteenth to one-twenty-fourth of a second— 
the stronger the spark the quicker the action. 
The period of latent excitation of muscle in 
wan has never been precisely determined. Dr. 
Exner estimated it at about a hundreth part of 
a second, which would reduce the time required 
for the purely reflexive part of the act of 
winking to about one-twenty-second of a 
second for a weak impression and oue twenty- 
eeventh of a second fora stronger stimulus. 


. 


.. Hair-worms haye always beer noticed by 
the ignorant, who. imagine that they are trans- 
formed horse-hairs.. M. Villot. is now pub- 
lishing in the Archives de zoologie experiment- 
ale a monographic account of them. They 
are usnally observed in pools, tied up in Gor- 
dian knots, whence their scientific name (G@or- 
dius), bestowed upon them by Linneus. In 
Europe they reproduce during the months of 
May, June, and July. In October the males 
are very abundant. Bacounin assures us that 
these worms multiply by self-division. This 
statement needs to be verified. There are 
thirty-four species known, of which twelve 
inhabit this country. One species, the Gordius 
aquaticus, is common to this country and Eu- 
cope. Prof. Leidy has studied the habits of 
our species. On leaving the eggs, which are 
laid by millions, they find their way into the 
‘bodies of insects, where. they metaphose into 
lopg slender worms, which lie coiled up in the 
abdomens of grasshoppers and other insects. 
Grube, Leidy; and Meissner had already de- 
scribed the tadpole-like form of the larva, 
and now Villot télls us that they become en- 
cysted in the larv# of Chironomus, a fly allied 
to the Mosquito, and afterward in the intes- 
tines of fishes, where he has found them ifn 
September. The habits of Gordius seem quite 
distinct from Mermis, which lives in in- 
séots. 


‘svacMM. Tiemann and .Haarmann, stu- 


dents under Dr. Hofmann at the University of 
Berlin, discovered seme months ago that 





{ eoniferin, a. glucoside obtained: from the sap 


yielded in the spring of the year by many vari- 
eties of pine tree, gave, among its products of 
decomposition by the action of ferments, & 
peculiar well-crystallized substance, which, 
acted on by oxidizing agents, yielded vanillin, 
the active principle of the well-known vanilla 
bean ; this substance, crystallized in radiated 
groups of long needles, possessing in a high 
degree the characteristic odor and taste of 
vanilla. Quite recently M. Hofmann has an- 
nounced that the above discovery is about to 
be utilized practically for the manufacture of 
vanillin on a large scale. The sap of a tree of 
medium hight gives vanillin to the value of 100 
francs, and the wood is not injured by the ex- 
traction of the sap. This is the second vege- 
table product commercially manufactured by 
purely chemical methods. 


+««-The pernicious habit, unfortunately too 
common on both sides of the ocean, of clean- 
ing bottles with lead shot, resulting, as it does 
frequently, in leaving some of the shot within 
the bottle, to seriously contaminate the liquid 
afterward placed therein, has been brought 
prominently into notice by M. Fordos. He pre- 
fers to use clippivgs of iron wire for this pur- 
pose, which are easily procurable and which 
clean rapidly and completely. Theiron is at- 
tacked by the oxygen of the air; but the fer- 
ruginous compound which attaches to the sides 
of the bottle is easily removed in washing. 
Besides, a little oxidized iron is not injurious 
to health. M. Fordos found that the small 
traces of iron left had no apparent effect on the 
color of red wines. It had on white wines; 
but very little. But, on account of this, he 
thinks it might be better to use clippings of 
tin for the latter. 


.. The spores of ferns have been known to 
germinate after being shaken out of fronds 
that have been preserved in herbariums for 
many years. Many species of foliaceous eryp- 
togamia have a similar power of retaining vital- 
ity for long periods when kept dry. A species 
of Selaginella from California has been known 
to grow after being two years iuatrunk. The 
Northern Polypodium vulgare will remain on 
branches of trees through long periods of 
drought, and, though shriveled by want of rain, 
opens and grows as well as ever when the 
moisture comes. In a recent American Watur- 
alist Mr. E. Palmer contributes a note showing 
that the Florida Polypodium incanum. has the 
same retentive power of life. A specimen 
wrapped in paper from April to September 
grew at the Cambridge Botanical Garden, after 
a few days’ suspension from a block in a green- 
house. 


.... Mr. Proctor, in a recent article on “‘ Life 
in Other Worlds,” concludes thus: ‘ There is, 
then, an infinity of life around us, although we 
recognize infinity of time as well as infinity of 
space as an attribute,of the existence of-life in 
the universe. And, remembering that, as life 
in each individual is finite, in each planet 
finite, in each solar system finite, and in each 
system of stars finite; so, to speak of no higher 
orders, the infinity of life itself demonstrates 


the infinity of barrenness, the infinity of hab-. 


itable worlds implies the infinity of worlds not 
as yet habitable or which have long since 
passed the period of inhabitability. Yet there 
is no waste, whether of time, of space, of mat- 
ter, or of force; for waste implies a tending 
toward a limit, so that of the illlimitable there 
can be no waste. r 


...«M. Daubree, in the Comptes Rendus, de- 
seribes a meteorite which fell near Vidin, Tur- 
key, in May last. The fall was attended bya 
loud noise. . The mass, weighing 3.6 kilograms, 
penetrated into the soil to the depth of one 
meter. It is entirely covered with @ dull black 
layer. Its fracture is stony, of a light gray, 
finely granular, and rough to the touch. In 
the mass are scattered numerous grains having 
a metallic luster. In thin layers the stony 
grains are transparent, nearly colorless, and 
act upon polarized light. The metallic portion 
consists of fron-gray irregular grains of nick- 
eliferous iron, with which is mixed sulphide 
of iron and numerous minute grains of chrome 
iron. The non-metallic portion forms a jelly 
with hydrochloric acid, after the manner of 
peridote. 


-.--Professor Gabba has been examining the 
effects of ammonia on the color of flowers. It 
is well known that the smoke of tobacco will, 
when applied in sufficient quantity, change the 
tint of flowers; but Professor Gabba experi- 
ments by pouring a little ammonia liquor into 
a saucer and inverting a funnel over it. Placing 
the flowers in the tube of the latter, he finds 
that blue, violet, and purple-colored blossoms 
become of a fine gréén, carmine and crimson 
become black, white become yellow, while 
parti-colored flowers, such as red and white, 
are changed to green and yellaw. If the 
flowers areimmersed in water, the natural color 
will return in a few hours. . Professor Gabba 
also found that asters acquire a pleasing odor 
when submitted to the fumes of ammonia. 





Missions, 


THE Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift gives a 
full review of the work of the Berlin Mission- 
ary Society. This association was founded in 
1824, by Neander, for the purpose of aiding 
other missionary societies—like that of Basle— 
almeady existing. Since 1834, however, the 
Berlin Society has sent out its own mission- 
aries. Many. auxiliary societies haye been 
formed_in Eastern Prussia, and in 1874 the 
association had an income of upward of 60,000 
thalers, with a fine mission-house, which had 
cost 180,000 thalers. The Berlin Society, like 
that of Basle, educates its own missionaries, on 
the basis of the Lutheran creed, without ex- 
cluding, however, Calvinistic views. Its one. 
field of labor is South Africa, where the Soci- 
ety has. .two synodal and three conference 
districts. In each of these districts ‘the 
German brethren meet once a_ year, 
under the presidency of a superintendent 
or conference leader. No native pastors 
are employed, but many native helpers render 
efficient.aid. The work of the Society is dis- 
tinguished by a careful discipline. The native 
Christians are kindly dealt with, but firmly 
heldin hand. In many cases the missions are 
nearly if not quite supported by trading estab- 
lishments, produce of lands, and the tithes of 
the native Christians. Concentrated upon this 
one field, the Berlin Society is continually re- 
enforcing its staff of missionaries, founding 
new stations, and developing its evangelizing 
work with a remarkable vigor. The oldest 
stations are situated among the Koranna, in the 
Orange River Republic. Here at three sta- 
tions about 1,000 members have been gathered, 
who have recently come under the ‘hurtful in- 
fluence of the diamond miners in their 
vicinity. The second conference is situated 
in Cape Colony, among the Hottentots. 
At four stations there are about 1,600 
members. The largest congregation is at 
Amalienstein (700), where the station with its 
4 missionaries is entirely supported by the mis- 
sion store and the coatributions of the people, 
The Berlin missions in British Kaffraria form a 
synod. They suffered much during the Kafir 
wars, in the course of which the oldest station, 
Bethel, was twice destroyed and rebuilt. At 
present the prevailing drunkenness and vanity 
of the Kafira cali for stringent discipline. 
Missionary Kropf was one of the principal 
translators of the Kafir New Testament, re- 
cently completed. The Kafir field is a hard 
one. At5 stations-about 420 members have 
been gathered. The Natal stations, 6 in num- 
ber, with 650 members, form a conference. 
These stations are situated deep in the interior 
of the colony, with one exception, Christianen- 
burg, where one of the largest congregations 
in Natal is centered,, The youngest and at 
the same time the most vigorous of the Berlin 
missions is the Synod of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. Here the Society at last, in 1860, reached 
the Bechuanas, among whom it had been their 
intention to labor at the outset and who seom 
of all the South African races to be most 
fayorably disposed toward the Gospel. The 
Berlin missions among the Bechuanas are 
little known to the American reader; but are 
far more flourishing than others with which 
we are better acquainted. As in many otber 
cases, persecution has established the work. 
In 1864 the Bapell chieftain, Sekukurie, drove 
his Christianized subjects and the missionaries 
out of his territory. After much privation and 
suffering, a new station was founded, called 
Botechabelo, Here the steadfast Christian 
exiles haye been the nucleus of an ever- 
growing congregation. Gathered from Seku: 
kurie’s tribe and from others, the commun- 
ity of baptized souls numbers about 1,000 and 
the rules of the Christian village keep the 
vices of European civilization at a distance. 
In other parts of this Republic, where Bechu- 
anas live, nestled among the picturesque hills, 
under the supremacy of the Dutch Boers, a 
similar willingness to receive the Gospel has 
manifested itself. Six stations have been 
occupied among the Basuto Bechuanas, num- 
bering about 1,450 baptized adherents, Among 
the Metabeles, in the northeastern mountains 
of the Republic, a number of stations have 
been opened, with lesssuccess. Still the Berlin 
missionaries haye pushed further, and in 1872 
they advanced their posts into the territory of 
the Batozsetla tribes, who live in beautiful 
highlands, the valleys of which are rich with 
tropical fruits. The Berlin missionaries have 
now reached the border of the country, plagued 
with the malarial fever and the tsetse flies. 
With the exception of the London missionary 
outposts at Inyate, the new Berlin stations are 
the most advanced toward the interior of 
Africa, being situated near the Limpopo River, 
in latitude 23 degrees south. 


...-In The Church Missionary Intelligencer: 


Rev. T. C. Warren gives a very interesting ac- 


count of a visit to Kioto, the former sacred. 


capital of Japan. Like the people. of Athens, 
the inbabitants of Kioto may be sald to be 


‘very religious,’’ for the city has 2,413 Shinto 
shrines and’ 8,514 Buddhist temples, some of 
which are of great size and importance. The 
Shinto temples haveno idols, but: have rows 
of mirrors, which represent the deities wor- 
shiped. ‘There is a notion in reference to these 
mirrors that if a person guilty of crime looks 
into them his face is reflected with unnatural 
distortions, visible to the bystanders, In one 
of the Buddhist temples, where festal services 
had just taken place before the god, whose altar 
was fragrant with flowers and radiant with 
lights, Mr. Warren, noticed two priests sweep- 
ing up with brooms the cash which the 
worshipers had abundantly. strewn on the 
floor.. Japanese votive offerings are made 
with an ostentation which reminds us forcibly 
of the Saviour’s prohibition. They are drawn 
to the temples on the backs of bullocks, gayly 
decked with colored cloaks and tivkling bells. 
Men precede and follow, carrying lanterns op 
poles and banners; and, when presented, the 
gifts are laid out in the temple for exhibition, 
with, the names of the donors, written on 
wooden tablets, attached. The temple grounds 
are often strikingly beautiful with miniature 
lakes, streams, flowers, and groves. Here, in 
the name of religion, the pleasure-loving 
Japanese spend whole days, under arbors, 
smoking, talking, and playing games. When 
the priests preach, which is but seldom, no- 
tices are exposed on the bridges and in other 
public parts of the city. Though the educated 
Japanese may have lost their faith in their 
gods, the lower classes have not. Mr. War- 
ren, when visiting the celebrated “ Stone Moun- 
tain,” Isbujama, found the hillside shrines, the 
rocks, and trees covered with vast numbers of 
small pieces of paper, each inscribed with the 
name.and address of the visitor. This district 
bas not yet been opened to the Gospel and the 
missionary; but the recent concession to 


, foreigners, by. which they are permitted to 


travel anywhere, under passport, for heaith, 
Pleasure, or scientific observation, is a step in 
the right direction. 

-+..The Greek Churehb of Russia distin- 
guishes itself favorably from the Roman Cath- 
olie by the cordiality which it shows toward 
efforts for thespread of the Scriptures. During 
the past three years 760,000 portions of Scrip- 
ture, chiefly of the New Testament, baye been 
circulated. Monks are frequently engaged in 
this work and Bible book-shopsare counected 
with many of the monasteries.. During the last 
few years great impetus has been given to 
missions in the Russian Church. The Czar is 
president of the Missionary Society. Its chief 
fields of labor are Kamtschatka, Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and China. Urgent application has 
also recently been made for more laborers in 
Japan. 

.+»-Lhe North China Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board has opened two.new chapels. The 
one is in a rented building at Pao-ting-fee, and 
the mandarin of the town is trying to drive 
the missionaries out by intimidating the land- 
lord, as he has previously done in the case of 
the Methodists, The other chapel, capable of 
seating 250 people, has been erecied at Tien- 
tsin, on the site of the chapel destroyed at the 
time of the massacre. 


...sAmong the members whom the Madura 
church has recently lost, through the preva- 
lence of a very fatal disease in that district, 
was Yesuthason. (servant of Jesus). » Though 
atthe bottom of the Hindu social scale, his 
integrity, knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
zeul for the spread of the Gospel caused him to 
be respected by the heathen and prized by the 
church—deserving his: name, ‘“‘a servant of 
Jesus.” 

....The young’ Japanes@ churches are dis- 
tinguished above those in almost every other 
mission field for the spirit of self-support.. Dr. 
Berry writes in regard to the congregation 
about to be formed at Sanda, where 8 persons 
are awaiting baptism, that the intention has 
been already expressed: ‘‘As soon a3 we bave 
a church here the church will take care of the 
hospital, and through it do much charity 
work.” 

..eThe English Baptist Missionary Society 
makes a very thorough canvass of the home 
field, keeping the churches well informed in 
regard.tothe progress and the needs of the 
work. -Their Missionary Herald for December 
mentions twenty-three districts which had 
been canvassed dtiring the previous month by 
secretaries, returned missionaries, and other 
clergymen competent to speak for the mi3- 

ions. 

-»»-SiX missionaries.of the American Board 
bave suffered as martyrs during the 64 years of 
its higtory. Lyman and Munson® were killed 
io Sumatra, Dr. Whitman among the Indians 
in Oregon. Merriam in European Turke Key, Cof- 
fling in Central Turkey, and during the last 
year Stephens at Ahualulco, Mexico. 

«+». Bishop Lée, of Delaware;and Dr. Dyer, 
secretary of thé American Church Missionary 
ee have gone to Mexico, in order to in- 

the Protestant Episcopal mission churcb- 
. es in-that country and be present-at a synod o7 
‘chi. tnabcounity and be present at 0, 
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The Sunday-sehool. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 28TH. 


THE LAND DIVIDED.—Josu. xvi, 1—10. 





THE narrative in this lesson reminds us of 
OUR PART IN SECURING WHAT GOD OFFERS. 

1, REALIZE ovr Laok (v. 1, 2). 

2. Recocnize Gon's Proviston (v. 8). 

8. Examine ovr INHERITANCE (v. 4-9). 

4 Taxks WHat ts our SHars (v. 10). 

1, Reavize ovr Lack. The land was subdued 
before them. And there remained among the 
children of Israel seven tribes which had not received 
their inheritance. These seven tribes were all 
in the land of promise, yet they lacked their 
share in its possessions. Unless they recog- 
nize the fact of their lack, they were unlikely 
to desire or seek anything more. A sense of 
need precedes any real craving of new good.. 
Hunger goes before eating ; fatigue before rest. 
Only he who counts himself sick will send 
for a physician. The man who does 
not think himself lost will not seek a 
Saviour. God’s richest gifts are often un- 
possessed and unsought because those to 
whom they are proffered feel no need of them. 
Are you in possession of forgiveness, peace of 
mind, rest of soul, fruitfulness of spiritual 
life, joyous hope? If not, realize your lack 
accordingly or fail of securing the needed 
good gift of God. 

2. Recoenizz Gop’s PROvISION. Joshua said 
to the Children of Israel; How long are ye slack to 
g° to possess the land which the Lord God of your 
fathers hath given you? God had not only 
promised Canaan to the Israelites; he had led 
them within its borders and subdued before 
them its former inhabitants. What more could 
he do? The land was at their disposal. Their 
slackness, not his, kept them out of their in- 
heritance. God’s provision for the children of 
men is always in advance of their readiness to 
receive good. Salvation is offered more freely 
than it is accepted. The Lord Jesus finished 
bis work of trial and suffering for sinners on 
Calvary. He has no need to do more for them. 
If they are yet unsaved it is not from his lack 
or slackness. “It pleased the Father that in 
him should ali faliness dwell.”’ 

8. Examine ovr Llyneritanog. The men 
went and passed through the land and described it 
by cities into seven parts in a book. These mes- 
sengers from each tribe yet upprovided for 
were sent to find proper dwellings for those 
whom they represented. They made survey 
accordingly. It is our duty to examine the 
inheritance proffered us of God. We ought to 
look carefully at that which he sets before us 
in his Word, that we may know its suitable- 
ness to our special and varied needs. Every 
promise of his is worth our scrutiny. It may 
indicate a place of rest ora mode of help for 
us at this very hour. We may even note God’s 
promises “in a book” to advantage. There 
are encugh for all of us. There are some for 
each of us. We should look them up, that 
we bave them clearly in mind. 

4, TAKE WHAT IS OUR SHARE. Joshua divided 
the land unto the children of Israel according to 
their divisions. Each tribe had itsown portion, 
when it was ready to take it. Each man has a 
blessing in store for him, if he will only rise 

eup at the call of God to make it his own. 
Qur share in the divine blessing is better for us 
than any other share would be. The orphan, 
the widow, the sick, the sorrowing, the poor, 
the sore-tempted have each and all their share 
jn the heritage of God’s promises~a portion 
peculiarly suited to their condition and neces- 
sities. That share they must take as it is 
offered, or they are as if it was never provided. 
The land of promise is only for those who in 
faith follow the Divine Leader. The pos- 
sessions of that land are only for those who 
take their share as God indicates it to them. 





..--In commending the interest taken by 
one Chicago church in its Sunday-school and 
noting the gain to the church therefrom, The 
Interior says: 


‘“We presume to say the number of addi- 
tions to the church from the Sunday-school 
measures with tolerable accuracy the shepherd 
care of the church over its lambs. A y¥ 
successful pastor said recently he attribu 
any prosperity be had had in church work 
mainly to his interest in and care for the 
children. It does not require a long pastorate 
to witness that great change ina congregation 
which comes by swift tions when child- 
hood passes up into youth. A pastor who de- 
votes himself to the audience-room and 
neglects the school-room will presently find 
himselfiv the midst of a company of young 
people who are strangers tohim. Or, sadder 
still, he will find they have strayed altogether 
beyond his influence. A closer union between 
the ehurch and school, a more pers or- 

zed, and constant care 6 officers of 

e church over the lambs of 
paaude in 6 eaeey escgrene from the school to 
the church, from class-room to the com- 
munion-table,”’ 


~..-At a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Sabbath-school Teachers’ Association, as re- 
ported in the St. Louis Daily Globe, the veteran 





. YTHE INDEPENDENT. 


Stephen Paxson named the following essentials 
of a good Sunday-school: 

**1, A good place to hold the school. 

“2. Good Christian teachers. 

**3. A good superintendent. 

“4. A deep interest in the school on the part 


of parents. 

“5. A good weekly teachers’ —— after 
which a prayer-meeting for teachers and schol- 
ars. 


“6A supply of Sunday-schoor 
meinem Cee 
cs remy + on ones of superintend- 

() 


we Ponty of grace, gry and mbacks, and 
yt 


then the blessing of would follow.” 

----A correspondent of The Hvangelist, re- 
porting his visit to a prominent church in 
Charleston, 8. C., says: 


“* By invitation of a leading member of the 
church, I visited the Sunday-school, and found 
it few in numbers, but with the interesting fact 
that they studied only the Shorter Catechism 
in the school. The reason assigned by the 
superintendent was: ‘We are terians, 
and we design that our children shall not be 
ignorant of the truth.’ ” 


It will cheer some of the alarmists to learn 
that the love of Bible study in the Sunday- 
school has not yet overwhelmed the entire 
country. But is it not strange that such a 
Sunday-school is “few in numbers’’? One 
would suppose that delighted children would 
crowd its attractive sessions. 


-.--It is argued by Mr. Reinhold, in Zhe 
Sunday-school World, that a teacher sent as a 
delegate to a Sunday-school convention has 
laid on him the two-fold duty of representing 
his school at the convention and again the 
convention at his school. To'do his work 
properly, he must first study his school in its 
conditions and needs and then note carefully 
the best things brought forward at the conven- 
tion. Moreover, a responsibility is laid on the 
school to select teachers suited to this mission 
and to suggest to them the duties of their posi- 
tion; also on the convention to give instruc- 
tion to its members how to distribute its good 
things among their constituencies. 


....The latest and probably the best single 
manual for intending teachers in a denomina- 
tional Sunday-school is *‘ Preparing to Teach,” 
a volume “ for study by Sabbath-school teach- 
ers and training-classes,’’ issued by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. It includes 
chapters on “Evidences of Christianity,” by 
Dr. John Hall; “‘Ceremonial Institutes,” by 
Dr. E. P. Humphrey ; “ Bible History, Geogra- 
phy of the Bible, and Archwology of the 
Bible,” by Dr. W. H. Green; “* A Summary of 
Christian Doctrine,” by Dr. Francis L. Patton ; 


and “‘How to Teach the Bible,” by J. Bennet 
Tyler. Itis a work evidently well designed for 
its special and important object. 


eeeA programme of the néxt Convention of 
the Indiana State Sunday-school Union—to 
assemble at Lafayette, June Ist—is already 
published. There is sufficiency of detail in 
the plan, but not enough of system to com- 
mend it asa pattern. The Ohio Convention 
programme, which is also ready, is more satis- 
factory. The outline of this is under the three 
general heads: I. Who should be in the Sab- 


bath-school? II, What shall be done in the 
Sabbath-school? III. How shall the Sabbath- 
school wotk be done? 


«-.. We take it for granted that the ‘* county 
teachers’ institute’ in Pennsylvania, where 
the “rod” question was recently discussed, as 
reported in The Sunday-school Times, was a 
secular school institute. We sbould be, indeed, 
sorry if any one counted the rod as “a useful 
instrument” in the Sunday-school, or as 
“ sometimes necessary ” there, unless, indeed, 
as @ pointer for the maps or blackboard. If 
the rod is ever a necessity for flogging purposes 


in the Sunday-school, it should be first used on 
the superintendent and teachers, as a punish- 
ment for their culpable inability to get along 
without it. 


....The “infant class”? in English Sunday- 
schools usually includes only those who are 
yet unable toread. In this country it often 
bas older scholars; yet the proportion of 
scholarsin this department is largerin En 
glish than in American schools. Nearly one- 
fourth of all the scholars eprolled in schools 
connected with the London Sunday-school 
Union are in the infant class. 


.... The Weekly Welcome is a new four-page 
paper for scholars, published by the London 
Sunday-school Union. It is in quarto form, 
with a full-page pictorial illustration, a page of 


music, and two pages of letter-press, allin the 
line of the. International Lessons. Many 
teachers on thia side of the ocean would be 
glad to have it for their classes. 


...-As a new inducement to well-doing on 
the part of Sunday-school boys, The Christian 
at Work suggests = 
“that King Kalakaua used to go to Sunday- 
school and distin ed himself by excellent 
conduct when be belonged to the big boys’ 
Bible class.” 


.-«-“*Confess one another’s faults’? was an- 
nounced as a Bible injunction by a Sunday- 
school boy, and The Advance thinks that most 
people live up more fai to this version 
of the text than to the auth d one, 





School and College. 


From statistics furnished to Zhe Yale Cour- 
ant it appears that of the graduates of the 
academical department 146 have been members 
of Congress, 48 United States senators, 56 col- 
lege presidents, 9 bishops, 14 ministers to 
foreign courts, 82 governors of states (and one 
a governor of Prince Edward’s Island), 22 lieu- 
tenant-governors of states (and one a lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia), 143 judges, including 
the present chief-justice of the United States, 
chief-justices of state courts, judges of supe- 
rior, supreme, and United States district 
courts, and 2 provincial judges (one in Ber- 
muda Islands and the other in New Brunswick), 
2secretaries of war, 2 secretaries of state, 1 
secretary of the treasury, 1 secretary of the 
navy, 1 attorney-general, 1 assistant secretary 
of the treasury, 1 (John C. Calhoun) who held 
at various times the offices of member of Con- 
gress, United States senator, secretary of war, 
secretary of state, and vice-president of the 
United States. Probably this list is incomplete. 


...eGen. John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, of Washington; John 
P. Wickersham, state superintendent of public 
achoolsin Pennsylvania; Jobn D. Philbrick, 
of Boston, ex-superintendent of public schools ; 
Alonzo Abernethy, state saperintendent of 
public schools in [owa; and Wm. H. Ruffner, 
state superintendent of public schools in Vir- 
ginia, compose the committee appointed by 
the department of superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, to act for 
that body with the authorities of the Centen- 
nial in perfecting aplan forthe proper repre- 
sentation of the educational interests of the 
country at theapproaching National Exposition 
at Philadelphia. One of the prominent fea- 
tures proposed is a general meeting of the 
alumni of colleges. 

.... The new Wellesley College for Women, 
situated 48 miles from Boston, has been given 
into the hands of a board of trustees selected 
fromall the Evangelical churches, chiefly edu- 
eators, like Dr, Porter, of Yale College, Dr. 
Crosby, of the University of New York, Dr. 
Stone, of the Episcopal Theological School, Dr. 
Cummings, of Wesleyan University, Dr. War- 
ren, of Boston University, Dr. Hackett, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Phelps, of Andover. The College will be 
opened in September, and will have a prepara- 
tory department similar to the one in Vassar 
College. As in Mt. Holyoke Seminary, the 
students will aid to some extent in domestic 
work. 


....The whole number of students now 
attending Michigan University is 1,191. The 
University library contains at present 22,500 
volumes and over 7,000 pamphlets. The libra- 
ries accessible to the students amount in the 
aggregate to over 31,000 volumes. There are 
at present in the University, exclusive of the 
president, 25 professors, 1 adjunct professor, 7 
assistant professors, 9 instructors, and a special 
lecturer. There are 69 ladies in the literary 
department, 48 in the medical, and 3 in the law 
department. 

...-The Rey. Dr. John Hall and the Rev. 
William M. Taylor, of this city, the Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, of Brooklyn, ex-President Hopkins, of 
Williams Oollege, and President Smith,of Dart- 
mouth College,are to lecture during this month 
and March before the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

«.eeThe University of Virginia will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation in 
June of this year. A historical sketch of the 
institution, embracing a short biography of its 
founder, Thomas Jefferson, will be read by 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. 

...-1n South Carolina 45,774 white and 58,- 
964 black children attend school—not quite one- 
half*of those who ought to be now acquiring a 
rudimentary education. Governor Chamber- 
lain complains that the educational appropria- 
tions are insufficient. . 

.». «Prof. Wheeler, of Yale College, whose 
lectures on French, English, and German his- 
tory have been a most interesting feature to 
the senior class for ten years past, is announced 
to give a course of lectures on Italian history. 


....Mr. T. V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, 
has given to the University of Philadelphia 
eighteen acres of land, worth at present over 
$200,000. 

..»-Professor Raymond, of Williams, has 
already selected representatives of that college 
for the next intercollegiate contest. 

«..eThe charter of Hamilton College pro- 
vides for the election of one trustee annually 
by the alumni of the College. 

..»-Denison University, in Obio, has ten in- 
structors and 200 students and an endowment 
of $200,000. 

.»»-A university is to be built by the Jews 
of London, at a cost of $750,000. 

...«Harvard College has 203,000 volames in 
its library and Yale 105,000, 
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Pebbles. 


Siena for a bark: pulling a dog’s tail. 


....-Hush money: the wages paid a baby’s 
nurse. 

....If you wish to make a drum stick set it 
on the head of a tar barrel. 


..--“'G@od is everywhere,’ says the Cate- 
chism. But he isn’t in the Constitution. 


--.-That_you may eat your cake and have it: 
is shown in Rhode Island sending last year to 
New York and Boston 11,000 geese, with no 
diminution of population. 


-»..A boy, on being asked the other day 
who was prime minister of England, an- 
swered, without hesitation ; “ Mr. Spurgeon.’’ 





....Colorado started a college a few weeks 
ago, and up to date its inmates consist of one 
woman, three Indians, a buffalo calf,. and @ 
professor of botany. 


....An elephant is 1,277,386 times larger than 
a flea; but yet there are women who growl at 
paying two shillings to visit a menagerie, and 
will turn a feather-bed over half a day to hunt 
a flea. 

....The Rey. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, has 
been telling the theological students how to 
preach without notes. That is singular, says 
an exchange, considering the large salary he 
gets. 

....ln reply to a young writer who wished to 
know “which magazine will give me the 
highest position quickest,” a contemporary 
advises ‘‘a powder magazine, if you contribute 
a fiery article.” 


..A Maryland man, whose wife dropped 
dead a few days ago, had the funeral put off 
one day longer to get the balance of his corn 
husked. He said it wouldn’t make apy differ- 
ence to her, as she was always good-natured. 


...-A clergyman in Iowa stood in bis door 
and warned a donation party that the first ove 
who entered his gate would be a dead map. 
He said it was bad enough to take half his pay 
in beans, without having his house destroyed. 


..+.There is a story of a defunct dry goods 
clerk who, after the funeral services were 
over and the undertaker had put the last screw 
in the lid of the coffin, preparatory to inter- 
ment, was heard to say, in faint and mufiled 
tones: ‘‘ Anything else ?”” 


...-Alittle girl who had great kindness of 
heart for all the animal creation saw a hen 
preparingto gather. her chickens under her 
sheltering wings, and shouted earnestly: ‘Oh! 
don’t sit down on those beautiful little birds, 
you great ugly old rooster.” 


....A grocer stepped out of his door yester- 
day just as a boy had filled his pockets with 
applesfrom a barrel, and he shouted: ‘Here! 
you have been stealing apples. Police! po- 
lice!” ‘*Don’t holler out that way!” replied 
the boy, as he put the apples back. ‘‘ Bill bet 
me that my pocket wouldn’t hold three old 
sockers, and I was just trying to see. I'm 
open to such bets every day in the week.” 


.... We have received the following commun- 
ication, which is exactly suited to our col- 
umns: 

“Mr. Eprtor :—I am a new hand at writing, 
but if the following is of any use to you please 
accept it, and say it is from the pen of John J. 
Davis, of Oakland, a gentleman well known as 
one of the profoundest thinkers and most 
brilant literaters west of the Mountains. 
Say also that for deep resirch and keen sug- 
gestiveness it stands peerless as a satire.” 

The other part of Mr. Davis’s article we are 


reluctantly compelled to decline. 


..-»‘* Dancing classes’’ are becoming quite a 
prominent feature of the season. They are 
very pleasant and enjoyable sort of affairs, 
conducted on an economical basis. One or 
two married ladies attend to “ matronize,’’ and 
sit quietly in the corner, while young men clasp 
young women about the-waist and go whirling 
around the room to the music of the band. So 
say the Boston Sunday papers. 


....Browsy Bunker, of Carmel, loafed around 
all day trying to get the highest bid for his 
vote. He wanted three dollars, but just as they 
were about to compromise on two dollars and 
a half the sun went down and the inspector 
declared the polls closed. All he remarked 
was: “Great Cesar! is it possible I’m not in 
time to vote for the constitutional amendment 
prohibiting bribery at elections ?”’ 


...-Eighteen hundred and sev -four 
wasn’t crowded with stirring events; but it 
will remain sufficiently green in the memory of 
the sad-eyed toiler who looks back to it as the 
year in which his pay was reduced. About the 
fourth of July lest the salary of the editor of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel suddenly dropped from 
five to four dollars a week, and if 1874 were 
branded on his ear he could not have it on his 
mind more distinctly than his pecuniary mis- 
fortune has engraved it there, 
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a em cere 


Political. 


Tape Hon. Mr. Lynch, the colored repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, in his speech on 
the Civil Rights Bill, assumed that the Four- 
teenth Amendment confers upon the Federal 
Government ‘the right to prevent distinctions 
and diseriminations between the citizens of the 
United States and of the several states when- 
ever such distinctions and discriminations are 
made on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and that distinctions 
and discriminations made upon any other 
ground are not prohibited by the” amendment. 
The fundamental difficulty with this assump- 
tion in both of its branches consists in the fact 
that there is nothing in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to authorize it. The amendment says 
nothing about ‘race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude,” any more than it does 
about sex or intelligence or nativity. What it 
does say is that “no state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States”; that no state shall “‘depfive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law”; and that no state shall ‘deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” These prohibitions 
no state can violate without making a case for 
the enforcing power of Congress, whether the 
parties affected by the violation are white or 
black, male or female, able to read and write 
or not. Colored people, as such, have no 
monopoly of protection from this amendment. 
It protects them only as it protects all other 
persons, of whatever race or sex or condition. 
“Distinctions and discriminations made’’ by 
state authority on any ground and in respect to 
any class of persons, if violative of the Amend- 
ment, are unconstitutional and call for the re- 
medial action of Congress. Congress has just 
as much power to enact a law that refers to 
distinctions on the ground of sex or vocation 
or age or intelligence as it has to enact one re- 
lating to distinctions on the ground of race or 
color, so far as the Fourteenth Amendment is 
concerned. This particular ground of dis- 
tinction appears only in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and tbere it refers exclusively to the 
right of voting. What would be thought of a 
civil rights bill to be passed by Congress 
providing that no person should be excluded 
from serving on a state jury on account of sex 
or for the lack of a property qualification? It 
would be just as constitutional as the bill 
passed by the House containing such a pro- 
vision-in respect to the question of race or 
color. In both cases it would be an attempt to 
exercise a power not conferred by the Consti- 
tution, 





.-The constitutional commission of the 
State of Maine have decided by a vote of six 
to two not to propose an amendment to the 
constitution of that state giving women the 
same right as men to vote. That even two 
yoted for it shows that the world moves, 
though it may seem to move very slowly. 
Woman’s suffrage wants nothing but time to 
work itself into public favor ; and there is time 
enough in the future for patience and discus- 
sion to achieve the result. It bas to-day ten 
times as many advocates as it had twenty 
years ago; and twenty years hence the number 
will be as largely increased. It is a growing 
movement every year, and what is now voted 
down in Maine and recently in Michigan will 
in due season be voted up by a change in pub- 
lic sentiment. The-period is not distant when 
at least one state will try the experiment 
which has been so successfully tried in the 
Territory of Wyoming; and if the result be 
good, as we have no doubt will be the fact, 
other states will wheel into line, The pros- 
pects of woman suffrage are to-day much more 
encouraging than were those of Negro eman- 
cipation twenty years ago. Providence in the 
long run always favors the right. What men 
call slow may really be fast. 


. Senator Carpenter, in his speech last 
week at Milwaukee, gives Ex-Senator Doolittle 
the credit of organizing the coalition between 
the Democrats and the anti-Carpenter Repub- 
licans, and the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company the credit of seeking to defeat 
him on account of his support of the Potter 
law. He failed to put into the account ‘the 
salary-grab”’ bill and the Credit Mobilier ad- 
vocacy, both of which undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with his political disaster. As to 
Ex-Senator Doolittle’s influence, this is the 
first that has been heard of him for some time. 
If it be true that the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company had a hand in the defeat, 
then the question becomes one of considerable 
gravitys. When large corporations become 


lobbyists and undertake to run state politics | 
by politically proscribing and punishing those 


who oppose their views and electing those 
who will act in their interests, then it is time 
forthe people to teach these corporations that 


’ they are themselves the creatures of law, and, 


jf vecessery, guaish them for their temerity. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A railroad government of the'states is a kind 
of government which freemen should not baa 
& moment tolerate. 


--The scheme for the admission of Color- 
ado as one of the states of the Union has been 
again revived, and it is said that the Senate, in 
a midnight caucus, has resolved upon pushing 
it through. The House had once passed the 
measure ; but the Senate did not concur, and 
the reason for its concurrence now is assumed 
to be the expectation of strengthening the 
political character of the Senate by the addi- 
tion of two Republicans, Whether this be the 
case or not, it is about time for Colorado to be 
admitted. The population of the territory has 
largely increased since the House passed a 
bill for her admission and it is now greater 
than that of Nevada. The main objection lies 
in the fact that New Mexico has a greater pop- 
ulation than Colorado, although it is of a very 
inferior character. Colorado, it is true, has 
already selected a Democratic delegate; but 
it is hardly probable that the territory will be 
admitted as a state unless the Republicans can 
be satisfied of their ability to elect the two 
senators and the one representative to which 
the new state will be entitled. 


-. There is very little reason for appre- 
hending any danger from the President’s call- 
ing an extra session of Congress. He may 
call an extra session of the Senate to con- 
sider a treaty with King Kalakaua; but there 
is not likely to be any sufficient reason for a 
call of Congress before the regular time for 
the assembling of the new Congress in Decem- 
ber. Itis very fortunate for the Democrats 
that they will not be under the necessity of 
assuming the responsibility of shaping the 
financial measures of the Government for a 
whole year. Forthe present they enjoy the 
privilege of the minority in opposing every- 
thing, and, as it is near fifteen years since they 
have been in a majority or had any responsi- 
bility for governmental measures, they will 
require all the time before them to prepare for 
their new duties and responsibilities. They 
will have the Senate'and the executive in op- 
position to them, itis true; but they will be 
virtually masters of the situation until the 4th 
of March, 1877. 


.-The New York Hvening Post advocated; 
with a moderate degree of earnestness, the 
re-election of Governor Dix; but its venerable 
editor was understood to favor the election of 
Mr. Tilden and voted for him. To reciprocate 
the favor, Governor Tilden gave an entertain- 
ment in Albany to Mr. Bryant, who is reported 
to have nominated his entertainer at a dinner 
party for the next presidency. But the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette has nominated Mr. Bryant him- 
self for the presidency, while most of the other 
Democratic papers in Ohio are loud for Gov- 
ernor Allen or Senator Thurman as a candidate 
for their party. But Mr. Bryant, in nominat- 
ing Governor Tilden, has doubtless given ex- 
pression to the Democratic feeling of this 
state. At the West, however, Mr. Tilden is 
not much known and the mention of his name 
does not excite any enthusiasm. Those who 
remember bow Mr. Seward was treated at the 
Chicago Convention will not presume too 
much upon the influence of the Empire State 
in a national convention. 


....A new scheme has been developed in 
Washington, the object of which is to secure 
the support of the soldiers of the war; but the 
real effect of it would be, if passed, only to 
enrich an army of claim agents and to increase 
the public debt to the extent of some sixty 
millions of dollars, The scheme is called an 
act forthe equalization of soldiers’ bounties, 
and the ease with which it was put through the 
House on Saturday, by a vote of 177 to 39, 
shows that it has been a long time in prepara- 
tion and that members were well prepared for 
it when it was introduced. The circumstance 
of a deficient revenue had no influence with 
Congress in preventing the passage of a meas- 
ure the cost of which to the country is variously 
estimated at from thirty millions to a hundred 
millions of dollars, 


.-It has been noted that every one of the 
senators who took the back payin 1873 and 
whose terms expire with the present Congress 
has been. dropped by his constituency; not 
one of them has been re-elected. But that does 
not prove, by any means, that taking the “‘ back 
pay’’ had much todo withthe matter. Thereis 
Senator Fenton, for example, who was among 
the first to refuse the back pay and who did 
not yote for the measure, did not receive a 
single vote for re-election, while Fernando 
Wood, who did receive the back pay and kept 
it, was not only triumphantly re-elected, but is 
strongly talked of as the Democvatic candidate 
for Speaker.of the next Congress. 


,-+.Florida has at last succeeded in choosing 
a successor in the Senate to Senator Gilbert, 
and, as was , bas chosen a Democrat; 
but all that is known about bim is that he isa 
lawyer by profession and bis name is Jones. 
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Ministerial Register, 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 
ALWARD, E., Wathena, Kan., goes to Red 
Oak, Ia. 


AVERY, D., So. Center, Asford, Ct., resigns. 
BAKER, A. F., Nicholasville, Ky., goes to 
ngton, Ky. 

CARPENTER, M., So. Windham, goes to 
Townshend, Vi. 

COKER, J., Chatham, Mass., resigns. 

CROSS, H., of England, goes to St. Paul, Minn. 

DALE, J. A., Sandoval, Ill., died, Jan. 19th. 

EDDY, H., Londonville, goes to Fulton, O. 


EDWARDS, A. C., Moore’s Hill, goes to 
Maria Creek, Ind. 

FAUNCE, D. W., Concord, N. H., goes to 
Lynn, Mass. 

HAPGOOD, E., of Newton Theo. Sem., goes to 
So. Windham, Vt. 


KALLOCG, I. 8., Leavenworth, Kan., goes to 
San Francisco, Cal. 


we rage J. E., Harrisburg, Pa., re- 

signs. 

KNOWLTON, W. 8. Monson, Me., resigns. 

LEET, W., New Castle, Pa., goes to Ashland, O. 

MATTHEWS, G. P., Auburn, Me., resigns. 

MILLS, E., Rutland, Vt., called to Woburn, 
Mass. 


MORSE, L., goes to Pittsgrove, N. J. 


MAR EOP: P. M., 8t. John, N. B., Randolph, 
. Wis. 


NORRIS, J. F., goes to Thomaston, Me. 
PEAY, R. D., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
PENDLETON, S. P., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
gees to Phila., Pa 
PORTER, J. B., called to New Maysville, Ind. 
POWELL, T. W., Minneapolis, Minn., goes to 
Pella, Ia, 
RICHARDSON, A., goes to Altoona, Pa. 
RUSSEL, W., Dryden, N. Y., resigns. 
SIMMONS, C. E., Southwick, Mass., resigns. 
SMITH, E. H., Plainfield, N. H., resigns. 
ee W. H., Arcola, called to Urbana, 
1, 


TURNER, J. W., Junction City, Kan., goes to 
Fort Madison, Ia. 


WILLIS, W. W., Danville, Pa., resigns. 
WYLEY, J. L., goes to Perryville, O. 


CHRISTIAN. 
ABBOTT, E. T., Eddytown, N. Y., resigns. 
ADAMS, F. H., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 


COVEY, J. W. C., Diseiple, of Michigan, 
unites with the Christians. 


CROOKS, H. C., Bap., has united with the 
Christians. 


DEYO,.C. I., Jackson, Mich., resigns. 


GROVER, A. C., died, near Tontogony, O., 
aged 72. 


HAZEN, D., died at Hartford, Vt., Oct. 24th, 
aged a 79. 

HILL, A., East Norwalk, O., ord., Oct. 11th. 

MOORE, D. W., Orangeport, N. Y., resigns. 

MOREY, B., Mineral Springs, N. Y., resigns. 


SELSOR, Mr., of the M, E, Ch. South, unites 
with the Christians. 


WOOD, D. M., Alton, Mich., ord., Jan. 29th. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARLEY G. H., Toledo, goes to Griggsville, 


BARROWS, J. H., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
goes to’ Lawrence, Mass, 


BARTON, A. 8., Middlebury, goes to Whiting, 
Vt. 
eT H., South Boston, Mass., inst., Feb. 


stuns M. J., Northfield, Conn., resigns. 

CLARK, W. J., Martinez, called to Reno, Cal. 

COCHRAN, 8. D., D.D., Kidder, supplies at 
Lathrop, Mo. 

BURTON, 8. M., Rawsonville and Grafton 
Center, O., resigns. 

DEAN, W.N. T,, of Bangor Theo. Sem., ord., 
at Somerset, "Mass, 

DURANT, H., LL.D., Oakland, Cal., died, 
Jan. 234, aged 72, 

EARLE, A. B., Leavenworth, Kan., resigns. 

HAZLE WOOD, W., Stoneham, goes to Everett, 
Mass. 

IDE, G. H., Hopkinton, Mass., died, Jan. 26th. 


KITCHEL, H. D., Middlebury, supplies at 
Weybridge, Vt. 


KNIGHT, M., Torringford, Ct., resigns. 

MERRY, T. qT, Machias, Me., resigns. 

MICHAEL, G., Stanton, Mich., resigns. 

PEREGRINE, P., called to Judson, Minn. 

ane tly W. C., Norwich Town, Conp., re- 
signs. 

SEABURY, J. C., of Andover Theo, Sem., 
goes to Lowell, Mass. 

STEVENSON, J. O., of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, called to Elisworth, Conn. 

WALDQ, L. F., Pentwater, Mich., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
BERG, A., Chambersburg, Pa. resigns. 


BURRELL, J. J., Stone Church, called to 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


CARLSON, E., Chicago, goes to Andover, Iii. 
reer Sete A. C., Muncy, goes to Shamokin, 
a 
Daas, & E., Duncannon, goes to Wrights- 
e, Pa. 
KAEHLER, F. A., goes to Germantown, Pa. 
ker’ 9: D. K., Pottstown; Pa., inst., Jan. 


MoDANIEL, R. E., died, at Mt. Carmel, Il. 
ee C. W., D. D., Germantown, Pa., 


res. 
WERTZ, J. H. W., Leesville to Fort 
Motte ; foe fo 











METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
COLLINS, R. H., Stiles, Is., died, Jan. 21st. 
JONES, J. J., Malden, Mass., died, Jan. 21st. 
SCOTT, C. W., Minerva, O., died, Jan. 28th. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARKER, W. W., Black Jack Grove, goes to 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


LEMMON, J. P., Newburgh, goes to Chand 
ler, Ind. 


STEWART, W. M., Taconia, goes to Semiah- 
00, Wash. Ter. 


m 
WILLS, R. H., Waitsbur oes to Polaha 
Prairie, Wash. Ter. - Bie 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BACHMAN, J. W., Chattanooga, Tenn., in- 
stalled Jan. 10th. 

BALDWIN, W., Plainfield, goes to Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

— J. 8., Metuchen, goes to Reaville, 


BEERS, J., Purdy’s Station, called to White 
stone, N 


rangi G. 8., Plano, goes to Richardson, 
ex. 


CALDWELL, 0. B., goes to Lagrange, Tex. 
CHARLES, B. H., Boonville, Mo., resigns. 
COLMERY, W. W., Eaton, goes to Oxford, O. 
CONDICT, W., Little Falls, N. Y., resigus. 


DAVENPORT, 8. A., late of Ningpo, China, 
called to Port Carbon, Pa. 


DAVIS, 8. M., Latrobe, Pa., goes to Wells- 
ville, O. 


GARDNER, C. B., Rochester, N. Y., installed 
Feb. 8th. 


te F., Livermore and Salem, Pa, 
resigns, 


EERE, B. G.. Coatesville, Pa., goes 
to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


bit! a J., Dayten, goes to Binghamton, 


NEWMAN, F. M., Saratogs Springs, N. Y., re- 
signs, 


eenguR, F. L. R., Pittsburgh, Pa., inst., Jau. 


eravainod, J. O. 
dalled to Eueworth, © 


TAGGART, 8, B., called to Bloomington, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
eines rai O., Eatonton, Ga., 


of Yale Theo. Sem., 


ord., Jan. 


BERRY. H., nee Kent Co., supplies in Albe- 
marle Co., 
JACOBS, Fe pp Fia., goes to Cokes- 
bury, 8. 
MULLALLY, F. P., Covington, Ky., goes to 
Sparta, Ga. 
SHEPPERSON, C. M., Ben Franklin, Tex., 
goes to Plaquemine, La. 
WADD J. A., D.D., Richmond, Va., sup- 
plies at emphis, Teun. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BROOKS, A., Chicago, Ill., goes to Church of 
Incarnation, New York. 
DUNHAM, F. B., Baltimore, Md., goes to Mt. 
Morris, N.Y. 
JAY, P. A., New Haven, Conn., resigns. 
KETTELL, E, H., Holy Trinity, New York, re- 
signs. 
LEWIS, E. L., Utica, N. Y., died, Feb. 8th. 
MORGAN, P. B., Ithaca, N. ¥., goes to Cincin- 
nati, O. 
NORWOOD, J. J., Scotland Neck, N. C., goes 
to Botetourt Co. We 
REDLES, G. A., Philadelphia, P:., resigns. 
SPACKMAN, i. 8., D.D., Phil.telphia, Pa., 
died, Feb. 9th, aged 64. 
WITHERSPOON, O., Buffalo, N. Y., goes to 
Cincinnati, 0: 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
rae J. W., Millersburg, Pa., died, 
eb. 1st. 


pea J. H., Boehm’s Church, Pa., inst., 
aD 


SPANGLER, - Abbottstown, Pa., goes to 
Cincinnati, O. 


ZUILCH, J., Steinsville, Pa., died, Feb. 1st. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
peearv e- gdbif B., Ottawa, Ill., died, Jan. 21st; 
age 
ane J., Bridgeport, goes to Falls Vib 
lage, Ct. 
TUOHEY, J., Buffalo, N. ¥., died, Jan. 24th, 
aged 64. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
gy We J. B., Mansfield, Pa., ord., Jan 


Saint T., Munntown, goes to St. Claire- 
ville, Pa. 


DUNCAN, J., Creighton, 0., resigns. 

ELLIOTT, J. C., Swanwick, I! , died, Feb. 1st. 

GIFFEN, J., Wheeling, Pa., ord., Jan. 26th. 

MOREHEAD, W. G., Xenia, O., goes to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


McNEAL, J., Maryville, goes to Miser’s Sta- 
tion, end. 


PEACOCK, J. H., died at Coultersville, Ill. 


THOMPSON, J., Center View, Mo., goes to 
Four Mile, 


WYLIE, F., Hebron, N. Y., ord., Jan. 26th, 
UNITARIAN. 
sae H., South Boston, Mass., inst., Feb. 
th. ; 


TCHER, R. P. &., Weston, called to 
Littleton, Mass,” 


TIFFANY, F., ealled to Newton, Mass. 
UNIVERSALIST. 

BAILEY, G. W., Morrisville, Vt., resigns, 

os tokio R., Athens, Pa., ord., Feb. 


pila einorgrd (Dui Stata 
REINKE, 8, Mor Merarao, Beebo, Pn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wi be considered by ts an equivalent to thelr pubd- 
lishers for all wolumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


EMERSON’S PARNASSUS." 


Tire best collection of poems in the En- 
glish language is unquestionably Mr. Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury.” Out of every 
anthology there must needs be left a large 
number of pieces, some of which are 
somebody’s favorites; and, since Mr, Pal- 
grave’s book is in volume one of the small- 
est of the collections, it follows that it 
omits much that cannot be spared by this 
and that lover of poetry. Insertion, rather 
than omission, however, 'is the truc test of 
the quality of a book of poems; ané hard- 
ly one of the pieces admitted by Mr. Pal- 
grave would be blackballed by a jury of 
g00d critics selected from the whole En- 
glish-speaking world. It is natural to com- 
pareevery new collection with this one, 
and we have taken interest in looking 
through Mr, Emerson’s yolume, to see how 
many of Mr. Palgrave’s selections have 
approved themselves tothe American col- 
lector. In this particular case, however, a 
new element enters ih the shape of the 
eminence of the editor; and most readers, 
we imagine, will take up Parnassus quite 
as much to find out what Mr. Emerson’s 
favorite poems are as to examine critically 
the claims of the volume in comparison 
with existing collections. Mr. Bryant’s 
*‘Library of Poetry and Song” was really 
edited by an obscure man; so among Amer- 
ican works of the same sort Mr. Emerson’s 
stands by itself in this respect. 

And yet at the very outset we meet with 
a vexatious inconsistency. “This volume,” 
says Mr. Emerson, in his preface, ‘‘ took its 
origin from an old habit of copying any 
poem or lines that interested me into a 
blank book. In many years my selections 
filled the volume, and required another; 
and still the convenience of commanding 
all my favorites in one album, instead of 
searching my own and other libraries for a 
desired song or verse, and the belief that 
what charmed me probably might charm 
others, suggested the printing of my 
enlarged selection.” Upon this plan Mr. 
Emerson has edited the volume, so far as 
one can see. And yet, two pages further 
on, one finds this paragraph : “ The task of 
selection is easiest in poetry. Whatasignal 
convenience is fame! Do we read all 
authors to grope our way to the best? No; 
but the world selects for us the best, and we 
select from these our best.” This law would 
not only banish from each man’s list of 
favorite poems some of his dearest pieces, 
but it would have cut out many a page 
from this very volume. Are Jones Very, 
Sara Palfrey, William Ellery Channing (the 
younger), George Lunt, James R. Randall, 
William Strode, or Mr. Emerson’s brother 
Edward, for instance, selected by the world 
as among the best of poets? The reader 
of Mr. Emerson’s essays has. surely been 
taught to believe the literary conscience 
to be worthy of respect, and it seems 
strange that the advocate of intellectual 
freedom should now be favoring literary 
mob-law, so to speak, insuch a thing as 
individual preferences in poetry. We pre- 
fer to think that Mr. Emerson, as well as 
other writers, is occasionally inconsistent; 
and are consoled by the remembrance of a 
remark of his concerning the privilege man 
has-of emancipating to-day’s opinions from 
the recollection of yesterday's. 

Mr. Emerson divides his volume into 
twelve parts, the titles of which are excel- 
lently devised and are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the author’s genius. The work 
as a whole shows the good quality of his 
taste, as was certain beforehand; and it 
also makes eyident the catholicity of his 
mind and the independence of his judg- 
ment, It seems surprising at first to note 
the omission of such names as Hood and 
Swinburne; but we do not have a right to 
complain. Other yery obscure writers are 
admitted, and the lover of the Elizabethan 
literature will be especially gratified to see 
how much of it has ‘approved itself to Mr. 
Emerson's best moods. We ‘esimot go 














* Parnassus. Edited by RALPH Wi 
SON, Bosten; James B. Osgood & Co, ‘a 
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through the book to make elaborate notes 
on the choice of selections, but a few points 
of interest may be mentioned. John 
Quincy Adams’s ‘The Wants of Man” ap- 
Pears, and now seems secure from 
deeay. From Addison ‘The Spacious 
Firmament on High” is alone taken; 
and, of course, Mrs. Cecil F. Alex- 
ander’s “The Burial of Moses” is to 
be found. William Allingham, the English 
poet, is somewhat liberally represented, 
Mr. Emerson seeming toseparatc him, with 
rare good jadgment, from his contempo- 
raries Gerald Massey, Sydney Dobell, and 
Alexander Smith, ne one of whom is per- 
mitted to contribute. Matthew Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” esteemed by some the best of 
recent threnodies, is the only work of the 
Oxford poet here. The appearance was 
natural of Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Life,” Blake’s 
“‘ The Tiger,” and Mrs, Browning’s “Rhyme 
of the Duchess May.” We have been es- 
pecially gratified to see Sir Thomas 
Browne's “‘The night is come; like to the 
day,” etc., the appearance of which is 
enough to pardon a dozen omissions. Wil- 
liam Blake and Robert Browning have the 
same number of poems, three each; Brown- 
ing’s being ‘‘ A King,” ‘* The Lost Leader,” 
and ‘‘ How they Brought the Good News.” 
From Burns there are twenty-four selec- 
tions, from Byron. thirty-three, and from 
Coleridge six. William Ellery Channing, 
of Concord, contributes six, and of other 
Concord poets represented are Thoreau and 
F.B. Sanborn. None will grudge Thoreau 
the five allotted him. The omission of 
Gray’s ‘‘ Ode on the Spring” is noticeable, 
Herrick’s twenty-four and Ben Jonson’s 
twenty-two illustrate Mr. Emerson’s fond- 
ness for the literature of the seventcenth 
century. A modern fayorife of Mr, 
Emerson’s seems to be H. H., from 
whose book five poems are taken, their 
author being also singled out for praise in 
the preface. Mr. Longfellow’s representa- 
tives are “ Life,” “Santa Filomena,” “ The 
Birds of Killingworth,” ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour,” ‘‘ The Cumberland,” ‘‘The Warden 
of the Cinque Ports,” and ‘‘To Agassiz on 
his Fiftieth Birthday.” In Mr. Lowell’s 
eight are to be missed ‘‘ The First Snow- 
Fall,” “After the Burial,’ and ‘Auf 
Wiedersehen.” It is somewhat unusual in 
an anthology to find ‘‘ Comus”’ in full; and 
Mr. Emerson also departs from the usual 
custom in giving extracts from ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes.” William Morris is represented 
by one little lyric; Scott by twenty-seven, 
including all his best songs; and Shakes- 
peare by ninety, including nine sonnets. 
The lyrical element in Mr. Emerson’s taste 
is so constautly manifest that it seems sin- 
gular that he should take from Shelley only 
“Phe Cloud” and a single stanza from 
“To a Skylark.” Tennyson’s poems are 
twenty-two, Whittier’s seven, and Words- 
worth’s forty-three... From Forceythe Will- 
son’s little and obscure volume Mr. Emer- 
son takes ‘‘ In State,” saying in the preface: 
“JT have inserted only one of the remark- 
able poems of Forceythe Willson, a young 
Wisconsin poet of extraordinary promise, 
who died very soon after this was written.” 
We are sorry “ The Voice” was not also 
given; but are very glad to find recognition 
of Willson, at last, by a second American 
author of the first rank, Holmes having 
once written a kindly notice of him. 

The table of contents has all the poems 
in conseculive order, arranged under the 
general divisions of the volume; a table of 
authors follows, the poems of each being 
given under the name; and an index of first 
lines, with authors, closes the volume. The 
convenience of these indexes is great, the 
only difficulty with them being that one 
knowing the title of a poem, but not its 
first line, cannot find its place save from the 
first index, that of subjects. This criticism 
is of trifling moment, however; the indexes 
being of unusual excellence. In the list of 
authors the facts of their birth and death 
are curiously given—some of the obscurest 
men having both dates appended, while 
comparatively familiar authors have been 
born and have died without the intelligence 
affecting Mr. Emerson’s chronology. Thus 
Forceythe Willson was ‘‘ born at Little Gen- 
esee, N. Y., 1837; died at Alfred Center, 
N. ¥., 1867”; and F. G. Tuckerman was 
‘born in 1821; died 1878.” Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, J. T. Trowbridge, and 
Bret Harte are not allowed dates of 











birth, however; while E. C, Stedman, D.A. 
Wasson, and F. B. Sanborn were simply 
‘*born in America.” The date of Mr. San- 
born’s birth Mr. Emerson might have ascer- 
tained without going out of Concord. The 
cruelest picce of ignorance, howeyer, is the 
declaration that Charles Sprague was ‘‘ born 
in Boston, Mass,, 1791; died 1874.” The 
venerable poet lived long.enough to learn 
from this volume that his Concord junior 
supposed him dead. 

We have noted several blemishes in this 
attractive volume. Let us finally commend it 
to our readers as worthy of purchase and 
affectionate study and deserving of a place 
among the very choicest collections of 
poetry. And to the student of Mr. Emer- 
son it will, toa very considerable extent, 
mirror his mind. It shows that be is most 
of all devoted to reflection and introspec- 
tion; that his religious sentiments are in 
some sympathy with contemplative faith 
and in thorough enjoyment of writers 
whose piety is utterly devoid of Puritanism 
and is ‘* married to wit”; that in ordinary 
literature he best likes the Fantastic school 
avd those modern poets most resembling 
it; that for ballads, old and new, he has a 
fondness (although he strangely omits 
Kingsley); that he sometimes, but not often, 
enjoys a good laugh and is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the witty and the amus- 
ing; that he does not choose. the orphic 
element in poetry; and that, although he 
has said that all the world loves a lover, he 
apparently cares little for love-poems pure 
and simple. He also shows little fondness 
for demonstrative pathos or pathos lacking 
in the somber or artistic element. The 
poverty of his mind in both bumor and 
pathos could not better be illustrated than 
by his utter neglect of that poet and man, 
Thomas Hood. 





Dr. E. A. Wasusurn, of this city, is one 
of the ablest ministers in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; and since that church has few 
preachers and still fewer scholars of note 
among her clergy, his excellence seems all the 
brighter. He is the rector of Calvary Church, 
in this city, and is to be counted, we suppose, 
in theological sympathy with the increasing 
number of Broad Churchmen in New York, as 
represented by the contributors to the recent- 
ly-published volume called ‘Christian Truth 
and Modern Opinion.” Dr. Washbarn’s last 
volume, The Socia! Law of God (T. Whittaker), 
is made up of ten sermons on the Command- 
ments, preached in Calvary Church. “I baye 
long thought it the pressing need of ourtime,”’ 
says theauthor, “to know the unity of Chris- 
tian faith with the simplest rules of Chris 
tian ethics; and in that conviction I have 
written these pages.’’ Dr. Washburn is right 
in attaching importance to this vital topic ; and 
in his ten discourses can be found much that 
will be of service in the great work of making 
men look into their lives and determine, with 
God’s help, to amend them. Religion can 
never be divorced from ethics; and any sys- 
tem of Christianity is sadly defective which 
does not insist that dogma is of no great 
worth so long as it does not keep men, for the 
Master’s sake, from lying and cheating and 
living selfish and impure lives. Twenty- 
three sermons preached at the camp-meeting 
held last July at Round Lake, in this state, 
have been collected in a volume entitled 
Fraternal Camp-Meeting Sermons, preached by 
minietere of the various branches of Meth- 
odism, at the Round Lake Camp- Meeting, 
New York (Nelson & Phillips). Among the 
preachers represented in the book are some 
of the most distinguished of the Method- 
ist bishops and clergy. Of these are Bishop 
Janes, on the ‘* Adaptedness of Christianity to 
Man’s Spiritual Necessities” ; Bishop Simpson, 
on the “ Diffusion of the Spirit’s Influence’? ; 
Bishop Peck, on “The Great Commission’’; 
Bishop Foster, on ‘* God Declared by his Son”’ ; 
Bishop Haven, on the ‘‘Freeness of Christ’s 
Salvation’; Dr. T. M. Eddy, on ‘Christian 
Achievement’; President Cummings, on 
“The Preciousness of the Soul’’ ; Chancellor 
Haven, on “Not Far from the Kingdom of 
God’; and Dr. Charles F. Deems, whose sub- 
ject is the question ‘*Is Baal God ?” Con- 
gregational Worship (Young & Bartlett), by Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, pastor of the Clarendon-street 
Baptist church, Boston, is the title of an ex- 
cellent treatise, and one which we 
hope will have many readers in and 
out of the author’s denomination, The 
chapters in it which will ‘attract the 
most attention are those en ‘ Worship” 
and ‘‘ Responsive Reading."’ While recognizing 
to the full the importance of preaching in tho 
services of the church, Mr. Gordon clearly 
sees the great truth that worship is the most 











important part of them. Upon the subject of 
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congregational participation in the services of 
the sanctuary be lays much stress, and his 
little book argues strongly on the side pre- 
viously espoused in a similar volume by Dr, 
Badington, of Brooklyn. Ritualism, he de. 
clares, Is not kneeling, or standing, or the 
uttering of responses so much as it is the 
relegation, in Baptist church or Anglican 
cathedral, of the whole service to minister or 
surpliced priest. The whole treatise is good and 
cannot fail to be serviceable. Itis anothersign 
that those who believe in the Congregational 
polity as the apostolic order are more and more 
coming to feel their perfect liberty in all mat- 
ters of service, liturgy, or ritual. T. Whit- 
taker, the Episcopal publisher of this city, has 
issued in a small volume an address delivered 
before the Congregational Union, England, by 
Rey. R. W. Dale, one of the most distinguished 
of the English Congregational clergy and one 
of the ablest of living divines. A brief intro. 
duction is prefixed by L. W. Bancroft, D. D., 





rector of Christ church, Brooklyn, who sum- - 


marizes the argument of the address as fol- 
lows: ‘*‘To meet successfully the prevalent 
unbelief of the day, the author teaches us we 
must preach Christ. To resist the pretensions 
and claims of Anglo or Roman Catholicism, 
we must preach Christ. To settle the various 
questions of a politico-ecclesiastical nature, by 
which so many Christian churches are per- 
plexed, we must preach Christ. To meet the 
conflict which is arising between labor and 
capital, to cool the fever of unscrupulous 
commercial competition and to abate the 
evils of that pauperism which no measures of 
civil reform seem able to relieve, we must still 
preach Christ—his name and grace and power 
availing in each and every question where 
argument and human authority and legislation 
are vain.” 


....d. B. Lippincott & Co. continue the pub- 
lication of their elegant and cheap new edition 
of Prescott’s Works by the issue of the first 
volume of The History of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, by William Robertson, D.D.; with an 
account of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdi- 
cation, by William H. Prescott. It is almost 
annecessary to say that this edition of Prescott 
leaves nothing to be desired by tke public 
librarian in the way of substantial binding 
and compact form, nothing by the student in 
the way of accurate editing, and nothing hy 
the private purchaser in the way of typograph- 
ical attractiveness. Mr. Charles H. Jones, 
formerly of The Lclectic Magazineand The Week, 
has of late approved himself as an induatyious 
literary workman. His most recent tasks have 
have been the condensation of Richardson’s 
“Clarissa Harlowe” and the compilation of 
the excellent gift-book of last Christm¥s en- 
titled ‘‘ Vers de Société.” These two books, as 
wellas his forthcoming condensation of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, the appearance of which we 
await with trepidation, are on the lists of Heary 
Holt & Co., with which house. his literary in- 
terests seem to be identified. Messrs. Holt 
have just issued another volume edited by him 
in Africa: the History of Exploration and Adven- 
ture asgiven in the leading authorities from Herod- 
otus to Livingstone. The literature of African 
adventure and travel is quite voluminous 
enough to forma little library of itseli; and 
the task Mr. Jones has performed in the prepa- 
ration of this book will be found at once to be 
avery usefulone. Certainly fault will not be 
found with the extent of the vclume’s journcy 
into antiquity in its search for authorities, 
while recent works of travel, even to the very 
newest, are summarized in its pages. The 
book is. plentifully illustrated with bad 
cute, and contains a good map of explor- 
ers’ routes. In the Home of the Presidents 
(The United States Publishing Company) 
is not a great or even a well written 
book; but to many readers, and perhaps to 
most women, it will prove an interesting one. 
Its object is to present succinet biographies 
of the wives of the various presidents, ani to 
accompany these biographies. with a suitable 
amount of annecdote and harmless gossip. 
Steel portraits ‘and wood engravings are pre- 
sented in good number, most of which are not 
the productions of very recent months. The 
picture of the White House which forms the 
frontispiece is, however, of much beauty of ex- 
ecution. Num bers 482 and 484 in ‘* Harper's 
Library of Select Novels” are A Strange World, 
by Miss Braddon, and The Maid of Killeéna and 
other Stories, by William Black. ‘Tlie latter vol- 
ume will be welcomed by all the readers of Mr. 
Biack’s enjoyable novel, “A» Princess of 
Thule.” It contains, besides the tale which - 
gives it the title, “Queen Tita’s Wager,” ‘‘A 
Fight fora Wife,” “The True Legend of 8 
Billiard Club,” “ A Sequel to That,” and ‘The 
Man who was like Shakespeare.” 


...-Of Mr, William F. Sherwin’s books of 
sacred song we have hitherto spoken in praise. 
Mr, Sherwin’s music, while it is ‘of 80 simple 8 
character as to be readily sung by persons of 
ordinary ability, yet avoids the vulgar Inanity 
which too frequently 2 ‘pr 














bymnals for popular use, It is gratifying, ~ 
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therefore, to be able to say that his hymus have 
won favor commensurate with their merits, 
As aneditor Mr. Sherwin follows the same 
principles which guide him as a composer. His 
last book, Echoes from Zion (Horace Waters & 
Son), is designed ‘‘for the prayer-meeting, 
camp-meeting, family circle, and all seasons 
of religious interest,” and is published im 
a form and at a price fitting it for general 
use. The greater portion of the book is occu- 
pied with new musie, although a few favor- 
ites of long standing are included. The last 
ten pages are devoted entirely to old stand- 
ard hymns, only the first few measures of 
the music being printed for the conven- 
jence of the starter. By this compact ar- 
rangement no less than fifty-three hymns are 
included within the ten pages. The book 
as a whole, accordingly, avoids undue novelty 
on the one band and antiquity on the other. 
Mr. Sherwin may be seen at bis best in the 
hymn on page 50 entitled ‘‘ Saviour, who died 
for me.”” We have noted but one hymn which 
ought to have been omitted—Dr. Alexander’s 
‘*There is a time, we know not when,’’ etc. 
While there is a measure of truth in the the- 
ology of this hymn, it is stated in an exagger- 
ated and dangerous form. 


....Mrs, Bryan Waller Procter will publish 
this year the autobiography ber busband left. 
Mr. Procter’s literary acquaintance, during his 
long life, was very extensive; and his book 
will be one of the most entertaining, doubt- 
less, to be given us by the year. He showed 
in his memoir of Charles Lamb that he could 
tell new and delightful stories of so well- 
known a man as Elia; and the wider scope of 
bis posthumous work will, of course, be 
greatly in its favor. 
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NOTES. 


Tue title of Robert Browning’s new poem is 
“ Aristophanes’s Apology.” —-——Rev. Leonard 
W. Bacon has translated ** The Abbé Tigrane, 
Candidate for the Papacy,’? by Ferdinand 
Fabre, and the book isin press at J. B. Ford 
& Co.’s, The same publishers announce ‘‘ Ro- 
mances and Realities”—tales, sketches, etc.— 
by Mrs. A. E, Barr. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce a series of History and Literature 
Primers, under the editorship of J. R. Green, 
M.A., author of * A Short History of the En- 
glish People.” Among the volumes comprised 
in it will be an English grammar by Dr. Mor- 
ris ; a hand-book, “ English Literature,’ by 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; “ Latin Literature,” 
by Rev. F. W. Farrar; “Philology,” by R. C. 
Jebb, M.A.; ‘“*Europe,” by E. A. Freeman; 
ba England,” by the editor; and ‘‘ France,”’’ by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


The publication of Principal Dawson’s ‘‘ Na- 
ture and the Bible,”’ at Robert Carter & Broth- 
er’s, will shortly oceur. ‘His standpoint,’ 
say the publishers, ‘‘is not that of a theologian 
or metaphysician; but of a student of Nature, 
who, while he has been chiefly occupied with 
Investigations and teaching in natural science, 
has been a careful and reverent student of 
Holy Scripture, not with a view of supporting 
therefrom any particular school of theology, 
but of learning for bis own spiritual guidance 
the mind of God. He sympathizes alike with 
those scientific students who are repelled from 
the Scriptures by current misapprehensions as 
to their teachings and with those Christians 
who regard the advance of science with some 
degree of dread, as possibly hostile to relig- 
lon; and his aim is to try to guide both toa 
better position in relation to the Word and 
works of God. 

The American Church Review has ceased to be 
published by M. H. Mallory & Co., of Hart- 
ford, and its former editor, Dr. John M. Leay- 
Itt, of The International Review, has again taken 
itin hand. In the belated January number he 
says: ‘* The American Church Review unexpect- 
edly reverted to the present proprietor about 
the first of last November, with a subscription 
list reduced to less than one-third of the former 

number. He had not one article nor a book 
notice-even engaged, no printer, no assistant, 
no plan for. the future, He had to take up The 
Review under the pressure of other. editorial 
duties and responsibilities“ almost overwhelm- 
ing or letit perish. He resolved for the good 
of the Church that it should not die and he 
appeals to the Church for help to make it 
live.” The number is marred by a number of 
misprints, for which the editor apologizes, and 
is entitled to a degree of allowance. Articles 
are hereafter, as in this number, to be signed. 

The Portfolio, of London, entered upon its 
sixth year with the January number, remain- 
ing, ef course, under the editorship of Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Of all art period- 
icals in the English language it.is by far the 
best, both in text and illustrations. Every 
number is a new. pleasure, and.its bound vol- 
umes are worth preservation in the choicest 
library of art works. Some of its pictures are 
failures, of course; but the interest Mr. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The London Times for January 14th contained 
a three-column review of the first half of 
‘Faine’s “History of English Literature.” 
Considering that the work was published and 
widely reviewed in this country in 1871, that it 
has for two or three years been used as a text- 


book in at least one of our colleges (Dart- 
mouth), and that it has been condensed for 
American schools by John Fiske, the tardiness 
of the English in noticing it is rather amusing. 


The most, interesting foreign literary an- 
nouncement that has come to us for some 
time is conveyed in the intelligence that Mr. 
William Morris is engaged upon a translation 
of the “ Aineid.’* It will be in rhymed four- 
teen syllable meter and literal. Even Coning- 
ton’s translation, with its rollicking octosy)- 
labics, proved quite popular in this country. 
Since that time we have had Mr. Cranch’s ex- 
cellent, version, and Mr. Morris’s translation 
will doubtless be awaited among scholars with 


much interest. What his classical attainments 
are we do not know; but surely no living 
writer has better qualifications otherwise. 
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Harper's Tilustrated Library Bitton Lif Wiltic Col. 


By Miss 


lins’s Novels. With Portrait on Steel b: Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. cbesonmm 
Antonine. = — Basil. ~ Hide-and-Seek, — 
Man an Mn ty Pom a — Foor Miss Finch.—The 
eed gearet. —! w Magdalen.— 


queen of oman in White Aft and ri eniananad 


HARPER'S OLD DICKENS. Hlegant ana 
cheap. 8vo. Original and Characteristic 
trations by and British me 


ar Twist. ro Paper, 





SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 


ZAAR. $14 year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
seriber. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
94 Broadway, New York City. 





CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept., 
3 1874. 5,000 vols. Choice Standard Books, 
r at 30 to © per cent. less than Publisher's 
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{AR BOOKS. Send 














Hamerton takes in new processés of repro- 
duction, and his genuine successes in the 


AEE COTELES: GALEN, Fatiuer 


$1.—Mar- 
wit, "reir Papen A Fare (loth. €1 si —The Old 
45 cents; Ci oth 25. 

pen birctein ih 
las Nickleb sh.—Kich. 

cy) y- 

Paes fiftiod cigar 
- 8¥o, per, $14 ttle 8v0, 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50.—A Tale of Two Cities. 8vo, 
$Ch $l.—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, 


eT ae Others in Prepara- 
(2 HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 


rec ‘5 CATALOGUE matled free on receipt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





FRANKLIN 8QUARB, N, ¥ 





THE NEW NOVELS 


teed 
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The Bane,—“ The Greville Me _*!'8-” 
The Antidote.—“ Life ef the Pr: .“° Consort.” 
:, -don Punch. 


Tha Tid Books ofthe Season 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
have just Published: 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


Complete in two volumes. Price $4. 


Prom the Boston Post. 

“* The Greville Memoirs’ has produced a profound 
sensation in Londuc and has elicited the indignation 
of the Queen, whose uucles and mother are portrayed 
therein in colors the reverse of flattering.” 


From the Troy Times. 

“ Of Greville’s revelaticas it can be said thoy are 
not vulgar, though probualy a correct exposé of the 
worst side of English const life in his day.” 

From the Springfield Union. 

“The book is in style very compact and exceedingly 
readable, being full of jokes, good things, stories, and 
personal sketches.” 


From the Chicago Tribune. 

“The scandal and gossip of society, which amuse 
idlers and triflers of both sexes, fill a conspicuous 
portion of his journals.” 

From the New York Observer. 

“ These two volumes have been awaited with much 

interest, and their appearance will gratify the curi- 


osity of thousands of intelligent readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 





IL 
MARTIN’S 


LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Vol. I, with Portraits and Views. {Price $2. 
From the Atheneum. 

“ Purporting to tell the life of the Prince Consort: 
it includes a scarcely less minute blography—whteh 
may be regarded as almost an autobiography—of the 
Queen herself.” 

From the London Spectator. 

“ The almost idyllic beauty of the relation between 
the Prince Consort and the Queen comes out as fu'!y’ 
asin all previous histories of that relation—anc ve 
have now had three ; as does also a good dea! of evi- 
dence as to the Queen’s own character, nither!o 
always kept down and, as it were, self-effaced in pul-= 
lications written or sanctioned by herself.” 

From the Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Martin has accomplished. his task with a suc. 
cess which could scarcely have been anticipated. His 
biography of Prince Albert would be ¥Yaluable and 
instructive even if it were addressed to remote and 
indifferent readers, who had no special interest in the 
English court or in the royal family.” 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any address 
in the United States on receipt of the price. 


Dr. Storrs on Hxtemporaneous Preaching. 


DODD & MEAD will Publish immediately 


PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES, 


By Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
in one handsome 12mo volume. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway. 


ALBERT MASON, PUBLISHER, 
13 ASTOR SFLAGE, Ww YORK, 


Nida.” pocos Colleetionn of t of Louisiana and Flor- 








By B. F. FRENCH. 1 vol., 


A eset Lay Rafnarisst ote ‘aud i Letters. 
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The “History gf » eer By Guu vRice 
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HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 
For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 


pieetatal Location, mee. » port A art re Diet, Water 


lar send stamp to PUSEY SEALD MD M. D., or a MARY 
H. HEALD, ‘ALD, M. D. 





SHIPMAN’S 
« PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great im- 
provement on old style. Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use 
Railroads, Insurance and Express Companies, - 
ers, Business Men, and Book-keepers. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray 8t. 


A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Etc. 


Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 


The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
ete., etc., etc., ete. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER ih. 


_—_— 


SIZE of “ The Normal Class” : 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICH of “ The Normal Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


Geo. MacDonald's New Story. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


MALCOLM. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
8vo. Fine Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1. 


“Itisthe most mature, elaborate, and highly-fin- 
ished work of its distinguished author, whose other 
novels have had an ae success.”’—Pitiadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally or will be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


THE LARGE DEMAND 


for my Catalogue of Books for Sunday-school Libra- 
ries, which Lam now selling at 


/HALF PRICE, 


having exhausted the first supply. I have iin 

another edition of 3. 008 2 CORY of which will be 

sent to any one om y' or - person or 
ij-schol”abgut to purchase a Y, no 














mail. pore 

Library deh Sa teal not let this Soor- 
a ty lip. 250 aA Jolumes. ranging in price 
fro to fresh pe eas guaran- 


. all new and 
teed to be. ect @& every respect. 


Send early for a 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh &t., Philadelphia. 


A Woman in Armor. 


xz 
in HEARTH AND HoME, the great illustra’ awe y 
year. Fad 


t 
~~ clubs. The Graphic Com- 








Jean Alan 


writes every week for HEARTH AND HOME, the great 
illustrated weekly magazine. Price reduced to only 
ear. Single copies six cents. At news- 
Por by mail 7 id. Great inducements 
LS -4 Company, Pub- 
ew 


$2.50 per 

stands or 
agents ted aclu Ss. 

fishers, 39—41 Park Place, N 


1875.—Postpaid .+¢1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly BMososine for Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
Send ten 
) BAL, a — ae NOW cents for a Sample 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


W. BOUTON, Importer of Py and Choice 
packs 00 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


Fated to be Free. 
zac sostert hear ercenness oe 


© entire story. 
Se famous Lee 
ds or by mail, re pala. ant 


to 
pany, Publishers, 89 and 41 Park Place, Rew York Gi OFk City, 














SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


containing descriptions _—~ 4 seer the treatment 
of Consumption, Heart Disease, Dy: —, 
atism, Fevers, Skin Diseases, be sen 
free of c' “\ }*, mai) ioe OH & BON, sending their 
address to 8. 8. FT 714 Broad ray. 
New York. The standard receipts in this book 
=. hundreds of dollars to any person with 8 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


Svo, $2.50. 


* Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the pene of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect iy being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on ali 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 
with (such) Prewpernene. 

—Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. ¥. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
and tis WIELLEo ST., NEW YORK. 


Thrilling Stories, 


brilliant miscelianeous features, and pictorial em- 
bellishments unequaled every week in ee 


AND HomME, the great illustrated w. 
Price reduced to only 2.50 a = "Sinale oo es, = ax 
eae clubs. The Gra; Iphic 


cents. At news-stan = 
Park Place, New Yor 











Great inducements to 
Company, Publishers, 








STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


MARCY’ = ala) 














BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
wd Transfer Pictures, aid h ore og ms = Dg. 
catalogue, sent post] for 10 cents. for 50 cts. 
1 Oo} They are ere Heads! Land eer te » Flow: utumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, ue Comic Fi — 
=e — can be easily transferred to any articl 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 6 
oe Gem ae for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents, A 
Address J, L, PATTEN & co., 71 Pine St., New = 











EDUCATION 
EWOOD, iisins 
INSTITUTE, 4M C. V. SPEAR, 


Principal. Sixty-eighth’ aan “term opens Feb. 
16th, Facilities and location widely known. 





Conservatory of Music affords the 
Oberli IPD dest instra tons tn all branches 
of the art. Send for circulars to 
PROF. F. B. RIC. 
Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, 0. 





A NEW ENGLAND LADY 
as housekeeper in aa = Fy family, lady’s 
oO oe ee walk Unex- 
WARD, Y. L. 





r 
ceptionable po ete 
C. A., 64 Irving Place, New Adress 


TEACHERS wanting positions : 4 session see 
“ American School Institute’s” App. F mand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schecmerhorn, 14Bond st. 

DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 


The Spring Session of 19 weeks pene Feb wrth: 
Send or Circular. GEO. C, EMITH, rhs 


for Yo Ladies, Bridge- 
EMILY NELSON. 

Sa rti Institute.—Those a ri 
se ehtiees Ab WIGGIN, Saugerties, Pe 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
r, J’ Chareh & School 
2a FURNITURE. 

' Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished op application. 
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HEAT LIFT. 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
for LADIES and GENT 


maa 


ES THE NER 
IMPROVES THECIR 

WARMS THE 
INCREASES THE 


pesone for fu arte CO. 
46 E.ji4th Sts NEW YORK. 


if > 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
seastnemdciaed.*a.22 the tev Book Uy 


Specimen copy sent by m on receipt of 30 
cts.; 33.60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 


THE TRUTH 
THAT. GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
is gta simfian more extended sale than any Book 


ar —— ever before foanes The 
demand f or se 





are ¥,- recom- 
. Takes all orders to "the pub- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its superiority over other Organ, | = 
structors and is now the most popular book. 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The The Caly eae ae Fee Piano Instructor. All good teach- 
are adopting it. ce $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful ar. 
ina of eo melodies. Within reach of ‘all 
‘ormers. boards, $2.50; cloth, $3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New Salingth-schoo Singing 


A collection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an pemeers system of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 3 cents 





ans of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philade!phia. 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Collections of Instrumental Music. | # 


Musical Treasure. (Also vocal). 225 pages. 
Piano at Home. 4-hand pieces. New! Useful! 
Gems of Strauss, Most brilliant collection extant. 
Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 
Piano-forte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 
Home Circle. Vol. I. BHasy music. 

Home Circle. Vol, I]. Popular? and 4-hand pieces. 








“Organ at Home. 20 good pieces for Reed Organ. 


Collections of Vocal Music. 


Operatic Pearis, The chief songs of 50 operas. 
Gems of German Song. Songs that will never die. 
Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all ballads. 
Shower of Pearls, Nearly all the good vocal duets. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout, and beautiful. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large collec- 
tions of the best popular songs. 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3; 
Gilt, $4. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


SONCS OF JOY! 


A ney Seberin #6 ire ed Spe eee 





By J. 
oat EES, owe 





(February 18, 1875. 





om is’ 
MUSICAL ‘AND. MASONIC JOURNAL L, 


es Monthly, including 4 pages music. @ 
pbs nd 10 cts. for specimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
Masic Store in New England, with Chicker- 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros,’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue. 
C. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 














BING rHER Wk PRA 


MORE THAN 


32,000 


ACTUALLY IN USE. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & 6O., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Their ORGAN WORKS are the most extensive in 
the world, occupying eight extensive factories, em- 
ploying over 500 operatives. Constantly behind thei: 
orders. Their instruments are universally conceded 
to possess the RICHEST and SWEETEST TONE, in the 
most BLEGANT and DURABLE CASES. In short, al) 
that is desirable in a reed organ is found in them. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WaAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


WATERS NEW SEALE ANOS 


WATE ‘ERS’ "3" Concerto. ORGANS 
Speer hi a Concerto 7 y Anta aa ey 
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UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
[Established 1834.] NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Cirewlar aad Price-List. 
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AGENTS. 





Tre INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 2787, Mew York, 
or 


W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 
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H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 
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Vidgets The Beverly Co., 
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LADIES AT HOME 
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THE LAST VOYAGE. 


BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 








‘‘ On! sail’no more the treacherous seas,” 
Cried Margery, gazing down the bay. 

‘* The winds and waves may crave thy life, 
Then what my breaking heart can stay ?”’ 


But cheerily her lover spoke, 
Dispelling fears with tender scorn: 
‘*T go in search of jewels rare, 
My Margery’s beauty to adorn. 


“ One voyage more, and ’tis the last ; 

Then I return to claim my bride, 
And lead her forth in rich array, 

The fairest of the country-side.” 


“Sweet fortune ’twere, indeed !”’ she said, 
“To be the chosen queen of girls; 
But hearts may only wear one crown, 
And love is more than gold and pearls.”’ 


The winds blew fresh across the main, 
And called the goodly ship to go; 

And so they parted, murmuring oft, 

‘*1Tis the last farewell we shall know.”’ 


One on the sea and one on shore, 
One strong to dare and one to wait; 
And one goes down in storm and wreck, 
And one in calm moves on to fate. 


The tides come in, the tides go out, 
While Margery wanders to and fro, 
Forever gazing toward the sea, 
The crnel sea that wrought her woe. 


A whiteness gathers on her cheek 
And streaks too soon her golden curls. 
‘* Ah, me!’? she moans, in tearless pain, 
“Trae love is more than gold and pearls.” 


And, dreaming of life’s jewel lost, 

She drifts unfearing to the sea— 
The silent sea, that brings none back, 
‘*The last voyage!”’ sighed poor Margery. 


rr 


A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





So we are to have Andrew Johnson back 
again. Remembering the words of final 
obsequy uttered over his supposed final 
burial into private life, his political resur- 
rection seems almost as strange as if he 
himself had come forth from the grave. It 
seems stranger to one who remembers him 
in Washington than it possibly can to any 


| one outside of it. The telegram announcing 


his election as senator of the United States 
recalled to me some very positive pictures 
of this remarkable man. First as I saw 
him in the Senate in time of war. He was 
a hero then. A Southern man, intense as 
all real Southerners are in local preference 
and prejudice; he was more than that, a 
patriot, in his passionate love for the 
menaced Union. This love, outrunning all 
the fleeting forms of speech, had proved 
itself in sacrificial deeds. For the sake of 
the Union he had been assailed and mobbed 
in his own state and was now an exile from 
his family. While he defended constitu- 
tional liberty in the Senate his wife and chil- 
dren were exposed to the cruelest ravages of 
war. For more than two years he did not 
set eyes on wife or child. In those days he 
would walk over from his seat on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House and the Repub- 
lican senators would gather about him, 
offering him friendly hands and words of 
sympathy and congratulation. He was at 
that time one of the most noticeable and 
noble-looking men in the Senate. Not tall, 
yet his strongly-knit form and erect gait 
conveyed the impression of dignity and 
power. He was always carefully, even 
nicely dressed—sufficiently so to make it 
one of the marked expressions of his pres- 
ence—its fine minuti# marking the fastid- 
ious gentleman, but without a touch of fop- 
pishness. Hisstrong features did not then 
invite the caricaturist. His black, curling 
hair scarcely revealed its latent gray. He 
looked a man in his prime, who in the 
combats of manhood had never been 
worsted; who had grown strong by 
trial; who bore sorrow, but who had 
never been overborne by evil passions. 
He was regarded by everybody as pre- 
eminently the patriot and prophet of 
the South of the future. It was the spon- 
taneous impulse of a generous and magnan- 
imous people to couple the name of this 





hero of the South with that of the nation’s 
chosen leader and chief. Nobody remem- 


bered that hé was a Democrat. He was) 


elected by Republicans as one of the most 
proven of Unionists. When Toombs and 
Bevjamin, Slidell and Davis, and the rest 
of his compatriots betrayed their trust, she 
was true as truth. When his native state 
was torn with anarchy and treason, he gave 
of hisown blood to maintain its honor. 
He seemed to hold no price too dear that 
would hold the Union of States inviolate. 
This was Andrew Johnson the senator 
from Tennessee. Andrew Johnson the 
Vice-President seemed at once and utterly 
another man. Surely it was another man 
who, crazed with brain fever and stim- 
ulants, maundered through the corridors of 
the Capitol and degraded himself with 
tipsy speech in the august moment of his 
inauguration in the Senate Chamber. The 
tragedy which so suddenly made him Pres- 
ident of the United States brought in its train 
myriads of complicated exceptional condi- 
tions. Had Mr. Lincoln lived, much of the 
senatorial wrath would have fallen upon 
him which afterward followed Andrew 
Johnson. The most long-suffering, the most 
wise, the most just could never have met 
and fulfilled the conflicting demands of 
untried circumstances, of disorganized sec- 
tions, of vociferous representatives and 
imperious senators. The meekest of men 
surely should have been pardoned for 
growing ‘‘ wild” if only that he had Chand- 
ler, Wade, and Sumner, each from his 
opposite ‘‘ high horse,” attacking him at 
once. What then could reasonably be ex- 
pected from passionate, pigheaded, honest 
Andrew Johnson but just the self-assert- 
ing egotism and unmitigated mulishness 
with which he backed, balked, and brayed 
from the beginning to the end of his ad- 
ministration? He was perfectly true to 
his nature, to his antecedents, to his prej- 
udices, and to his principles. He was sim- 
ply in the wrong place—aggressive and 
belligerent in the wrong direction; utterly 
out of temper, and through that chronic 
infirmity goading his foes and exasperating 
his friends. From the lofty plateau of 
patriotism. he had descended to the plane 
of petty demagoguism He was the 
Southern sectionalist. All this being true, 
his impeachment at last came out of his 
aggregate ‘‘cussidness’”’ (there is no other 
word) and the universal exasperation which 
it caused, rather than from any one ade- 
quate charge. Any just mind who fol- 
lowed that impeachment trial through its 
long-drawn incubation knows that it 
hatched at last the most feeble bantling of 
a ‘“‘case.” Never was there a trial where 
there was more ado and gas about nothing. 
Never was a man judged and condemned 
with more prejudice, passion, and personal 
feeling than Andrew Johnson. For these 
not sweet emotions were the ones that at 
that time he was pre-eminently conditioned 
to call out. Andrew Johnson a senator in 
a Congress which will contain three Con- 
federate soldiers to every Union one will 
inspire very opposite sensations. Once 
more he will be the right man in the right 
place, bringing to bear his tremendous 
antagonistic force in the true direction. In 
his own nomination he had three ex-Con- 
federate generals and two ex-Confederate 
colonels to defeat; and he regards his 
election as a personal triumph over the 
rebel military ring. That he yet lived in 
his political sepulcher—holding vitality 
enough to come forth again into public 
place, clothed with new power, bearing 
the laurel of a new success—proves once 
more that men, as well as Nature, forever 
put a premium on reality. 

There has been at least one very stirring 
scene in the House since I wrote you last, 
that I should not have let gone by, for your 
sake, my INDEPENDENT, but I did. It was 
the scene in which John Young Brown, of 
Kentucky, came haughtily down the aisle, 
for he was not “‘ brought,” to receive at the 
bar of the House the Speaker’s censure for 
the language of his attack upon General 
Butler, This John Young Brown is thirty- 
nine years of age and a “rebel” of the 
most fire-emitting sort. He is not so tall as 
the average Kentuckian and quite stout. 
He has curling black hair and whiskers, 
dark eyes, and a florid dark face. He was 
elected to the Thirty-six Congress, and 
unable to take his seat for six months on 
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account of his youth. He was again elected 
to Congress, and refused to take his seat, be- 
cause he preferred to fight to destroy the 
Government to representing a constituency 
in its legislative body. He entered the 
Confederate army, and survived to be 
elected to the Forty-third Congress 
of the United States, and to be censured by 
its majority for his prevarication, as well 
as the language of his attack upon General 
Butler. He is a man of fervid tempera- 
ment and hot speech, of liberal education, 
and one of the most eloquent orators of the 
House. In what significant contrast to him 
appears another man who made one of the 
strong speeches of the Civil Rights debate 
—a colored man, an enfranchised slave— 
James R. Lynch, of Mississippi. He is 
scarcely a shade darker than John Young 
Brown and eleven years younger, being but 
twenty-eight years of age. He received no 
early education and remained a slave till 
the Rebellion set bim free. When the Union 
troops entered Natchez he obtained a 
chance to attend school for a few months; 
and since then, by private study, has ac- 
quired a good English education. He was 
elected to be a member of the Mississippi 
legislature, and became speaker of its 
house; was re-elected; and then elected to 
be a member of the Forty-third Congress of 
the United States. He is of rather slight 
frame, the mental predominating in him 
over the vital temperament. He hasan 
intellectual head, the reasoning faculties 
strikingly predominant. He hasan acqui- 
line nose, an olive complexion, a thought- 
ful and rather sad expression, as if the 
dark shadows of his early lot had left a shade 
of lingering sorrow behind. Fortune did 
nothing for him till he had reached man’s 
estate. She put a bann upon hisrace, upon 
his education, upon every right dear to hu- 
man nature. In twelve years he has had to 
make up for the losses and the wrongs of 
all the life that went before; yet here ise is, 
a representative ef the people in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the peer of one 
of Fortune’s most favored sons—Jobn 
Young Brown. Yet, to hear John Young 
Brown and his comrades talk, you would 
think that all Nature would be convulsed 
and the universe driven to dissolution if 
James R. Lynch should be by law entitled 
in car and hotel to equal amenities with 
John Young Brown. Ob, my! 











THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


As the session and Congress nears its close 
the excitement increases, and it is natural 
that it should be so, for on the part of the 
Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives it is much like a strong man giving up 
the ghost. For fourteen years the Repub- 
licans have had complete control of both 
branches of Congress, and in less than three 
weeks the popular branch comes again into 
the control of the.old Democratic party. 
The party in power does not retire grace- 
fully; but it is scheming to circumvent the 
next House. There is a small class of ex- 
tremists in the House who would like to 
pass all the measures the eountry may need 
for the next two years, and then provide 
that the next Congress shall not legis- 
late. These crazy Republicans gravely pro 
pose to pass an army appropriation bill 
for two years—that is, to make pro- 
vision from June 30th, 1875, to June 30th, 
1877. This would cover the presidential 
year and prevent all possible interference 
with the use of the army by the next Con- 
gress. But it would be a revolutionary 
measure, It would bean attempt of the 
minority to force legislation upon the ma- 
jority, of this Congress to tie the hands 
of the next, a scheme to cheat the Ameri- 
can people out of the just fruits of the fall 
elections, and it would result disastrously 
to the party resorting to such measures. 
The proposition itself is a sign of weak- 
ness; and, coming as it does from men like 
General Butler and the irresponsible South- 
ern Republicans, it looks very much like a 
piece of political wickedness, I think I 
may say with truth that there is no danger 
that such a measure will be adopted; 
though it is probable that there will be 
more political legislation—late as it is in 
the session—and some of it will be of a 
doubtful if not dangerous character. 

For instance, a caucus. committee have 
agreed on @ bill which to all intents and 
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purposes places the elections in the South- 
ern States under Federal supervision, and 
it authorizes the President to suspend the 
writ of Aabezs corpus in any state or part of 
a state at his pleasure, That there is an 
evilin the South which such extreme meas- 
ures are intended to cure I do not deny... It 
canuot be denied that in some of the recon- 
strucie’ states violence and intimidation 
have }-zen used against colored voters. The 
fact, however, will hardly justify such 
rash weasures. The planters of the South 
will undoubtedly, in multitudes of in- 
stances, be able to control the votes of the 
colored people in their pay; but how can 
Congress help it? There is more or less of 
the same kind of intimidation practiced all 
over the North. As Senator Schurz well 
remarked, the 4;:.mivistraticu itself sets the 
most conspicuous example cf it when 
it withdraws Government advertizing from 
widely-circulated journals because they do 
not justify everything done by the President 
and when it removes a good officer if he 
neglects to vote for the caucus nominee, 
This ‘‘ intimidation” business is not by any 
means confined to the South ; but it is there 
aione that the army is to be used ‘‘ to carry 
elections.” But, looking at the subject from 
the view-poiot of party alone, it seems 
to me to be a mistake to resort to extra- 
«dinary measai:. for tLe chances are that 
those states whici: .as. fall yoted against the 
Administration will be alarmed by such 
measures and will not be led to retrace their 
steps by them. 

The President’s Arkansas message took 
Congress entirely by surprise. Indeed, it 
is asserted by some of the leading Re- 
publicans here that it also took his Cabinet 
by su: prise, and that not one of them saw 
it ‘ili they read it in an evening news- 
paper. Aselect committee of the House, 
made up of able men, with Judge Poland 
at its head, had just reported upon the 
facis,and with one exception the entire 
committee were of opinion that Congress 
shcuid not interfere. This was the position 
of the President last spring, and is believed 
to be the position of the Attorney-General 
still. It is difficult to account for this sud- 
den change, unless we accept the theory 
which is current here at this time—namely, 
that the President has become convinced 
that the South medituates a second civil war, 
and that he, General Grant, is the only man 
who can put it down, through a “‘ third 
term.” Ihave been loth to betieve any of 
the “ third-term” gossip; but of late some 
facts have come to my knowledge which 
certaialy look asif the President had placed 
himself in the hands of the advocates of a 
third term. . Butler, Clayton, Spencer, in 
fact, nearly all the Southern Republicans 
favor it; and ke has been all winter inclin- 
ing to them and their schemes, until the 
Arkansas message looks as if he had con- 
cluded to take their advice, without even 
consulting his Cabinet. 

Caucusee are now held searly every day 
by the Republicans of the Sew:‘e or House, 
and it is an indication of an abnormal con- 
dition of things. When all political legis- 
lation is committed to a party caucus, what 
can we expect but dangerous legislation? 
Day after ...: a few “leaders” give notice 
of a ‘ caucus,” and then ‘‘ another caucus,” 
to decide what sh3!l be done with:Louis- 
iana, with Mr. Pinci:beck, with the bill to 
empower the Presifc::: to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus at -plear..ce, and 80 on. 
These frantic eff..its look lik. weakness and 
they will not strengthen’ the party before 
the people. The next House of Represent- 
atives will have from sixty-five to seventy 
Opposition majority, so the accurate Clerk 
of the present House informs me av‘ if the 
senatorial elections to follow iesu.~ t47ora- 
bly for the Opposition. thar: will only ve a 
party majority «* six or e'ht in the next 
Senate. Independent Republicans who were 
elected by Opposition votes cannot be 
counted on to sustain party measurcs. 
There will be in the next Senate a dozen 
men with no bondage to any party, who 
will be able to resist bad legislation from 
whatever quarter it comes; and Ldoubtnot 
that much of it will. come from. the mew 


House, made up, as it is,forthe most part | 
by men uvnused to public affairs and with 


a large party majority. Lf the Democratic 
leaders can, control, the rash. partisans ia 
(bat body, they. will perform a miracle, 

D, W. B. 
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(Dr. HALE gaye his third and fourth lectures to 
the Yale theoiogical students last week, a report of 
which, condensed by himself, is given below.)} 





Lecrvure No. iil. 


Tue Charch being divided, her ministers 
have many temptations to turn from their 
main theme and to dwell on what is sec- 
tional, what has only relative or denomi- 
national importance, and so to distort the 
proportions of truth, Great admitted prin- 
ciples are cursorily treated, while insig- 
nificant matters, that have acquired an acci- 
dental importance, are magnified. The 
smaller the denomination the greater is the 
temptation. A preacher feels as if con- 
stantly called on to explain his position. 


. There is a place for denominational truth. 


Great wisdom is needed to confine it 
thereto. 

Controversies, even in their memories, 
have the same tendency, The echoes of 
great pulpits sound for a long time and far. 
Objectors start up, and the refutation often 
preserves the objection and is continued 
after the objection isimpotent. Men ‘slay 
the slain.” Barriers are raised against 
each assailant, till creeds grow bulky, and, 
once they are up, there is great unwilling- 
ness to take them down, lest it should in- 
vite assault; and then unreasonable men 
find fault with the very existence of de- 
fenses which they themselves made neces- 
sary. While this necessity remains the 
most we can do is to guard against the 
dangers. The truth which we set out in 
battle array against a foe may not be the 
bread with which to feed the children of 
God. “ Without are dogs’ that keep up 
a continual barking, and we have to assure 
the timid flock within of safety; but we 
must not, while silencing the noise, forget 
to feed the sheep with food ‘‘ convenient 
forthem.” 

Early preachers had their troubles from 
these sources; but they did not divert them 
from the one grand theme—Jesus Christ, 
‘whom we preach.” The living person, 
with the positive truths clustering around 
him, they proclaimed with authority, ap- 
pealing tothe nous of every man (Col. i, 28— 
nouthe tountes), for men were sinful, and 
they said ‘‘ Repent”; they needed to be 
shown their Saviour, hence “ teaching 
every man.” 

This is needed. Too many lay down 
their Christian profession readily because 


} they took it up too easily. Time was when 


so much of certain exercises were expected 
as evidence of conversion. Reaction set in, 
and now menare urged into the communion 
of the Church, so that they feel as if they 
had laid minister, deacons, and the whole 
congregation under an obligation by com- 
ing. No wonder such persons need petting 
and humoring and attentions innumerable. 
Let us not fear to put things as they are— 
sin, guilt, danger, righteousness, life. If we 
draw fewer the net will notso often break. 
Quantity is less important than quality. 
The stream may benarrower, but it will be 
deeper. Members will know where they 
stand, and, instead of requiring perpetual 
incense from the Church, as from a commu- 
nity they have patronized, they will rather 
feel like the returned prodigal: ‘‘I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son. Make 
meas one of thy hired servants.” And 
when the ring and robe and shoes and kiss 
and feast are given them—such gifts as no 
slave could receive and be a slave—they 
will know that they are not of debt, but of 
grace. 

Nor is it before men’s conversion they 
are to hear these themes. It is not one law 
that condemns a sinner and another that 
guides the saint; but the same. Nor does 
aman cease to be a sinner on his receiy- 
ing the atonement. He is an adopted 
sinner, @ pardoned sinner, a saved sinner; 
but he is a sioner, and should hear the holy 
requirements of Ged till the ear is closed 
and death is swallowed up in victory. 
Every man is to be presented not asa sac- 
rifice, but as a piece of work to be approved 
hy the Master—‘‘ perfect in Christ.” For 
this Paul and, as he tells us, Epaphras 
‘‘agonized” regarding their. friends... We 
must be like them. 

Here, then, gentlemen, is the command- 
ing theme of your preaching. Around the 









sun of this central Christ-doctrine all other 
truths revolye as planets or as satellites. 
Why did he come? God pitied sinners. 
Why must he die? ‘‘ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.” Why do we 
need him? Weare dead in sin, under the 
law’s curse. What are we to do with our 
sin? Carry it to the cross. How can 
it be removed? “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” What 
shail men believe? That Christ is 
able and willing to save. To whom 
shall they go? To God in Christ. In 
whom shall they trust? A personal, living 
Jesus, who was dead and dieth no more. 
How shall they loathe their sin? By look- 
ing at the crucified Christ. How shall they 
vanquish it? In the strength of the risen 
Jesus. Ah! but the way is long and hard 
and the struggle is unutterably wearying. 
Evenso. There is no help for it “ but to 
Tun with patience the race set before us, 
looking to Jesus.” Men need to be awak- 
ened. The crucified One is the most awak- 
ening sight in the universe. There is no 
attraction like that of the cross, if men are 
to be won. Nothing will melt a sivncr, if 
his heart is to be softened, like a pierced 
Saviour (Zech. xii, 10); nothing to give life, 
if a dead soul is to be quickened, but the 
touch of the living Saviour; nothing to 
sustaia, if a living soul is to be fed, but the 
living bread; none to carry through, if men 
are to conquer, but he who hath loved us. 
“Culture” is one of the cant phrases of our 
time. Gentlemen, as preachers we are to 
promote Christian culture by bringing the 
dead branches to the living Vine, that, 
grafted into it, without priest or sacrament, 
orarag of human righteousness between, 
the life in him may enter them, and by 
keeping them, as far as teaching and ex- 
ample can do it, abiding in him, that they 
may bring forth fruit. You would be 
“edifying” preachers? What does the 
figure in the word suggest? Why, you set 
men on the foundation and you build them 
upon him. You would be useful preach- 
ers? Then remember, in the day when the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 
it is, the eloquence, the tact, the poetry, 
the philosophy, the curious felicity of words, 
the manifold gifts and graces that were not 
directed to keeping before men Christ as 
Saviour, Lord, Master, Lawgiver, Exam- 
ple—not a priest only, to snatch us from 
pain and miserable ruin, but a King to rule 


-us and recover us to God, ‘‘a priest wpon 


his throne” —will be among the wood, hay, 
and stubble. Ah! many of us, one fears, 
who are applauded now will be poor then 
in comparison with obscure and lowly 
preachers who preached Christ, and whose 
work will shine resplendent, as gold and 
precious stones, in the light of the great 
White Throne. 

“But,” says some one, ‘‘ this will cnfine 
me to & very narrow range of preaching 
topics.” Certainly not, if you will adopt the 
plan of Scripture exposition, on behalf of 
which a few sentences are now to be spoken. 

The first thing to be done is to repudiate 
the spurious and rambling talks to which 
the name has been given; the feeble, pious 
musings of well-meaning persons, the 
mean expedients of the indolent, the fanci- 
ful spiritualizing of the quasi-mystics, all 
which have brought exposition into disre- 
pute as so-called ‘‘ extempore” preaching, 
has brought the method that discards read- 
ing into a discredit so deep that able men, 
it is said, have sometimes kept paper before 
them while preaching without it, by a 
‘pious fraud” sustaining the popular atten- 
tion, which would not otherwise have been 
given! What is the true expository preach- 
ing? We mean that in which a minister 
having, by the aid of grammar, dictionary, 
and all proper helps, learned for himself 
what meaniog the Holy Ghost intended to 
convey in the passage he has in hand, and 
then what uses we ought, in harmony with 
the rest of divine teaching, to. make of it, 
and, having filled his own understanding 
and warmed his own heart with this tiuth,: 
tells it to his people, with clearness, sim- 
plicity, force, and fervor. They are sup- 
posed to have their Bibles in hand, to ex- 
amine his references where they are ad- 
duced as proofs. The selection should be 
so made that the parts of the passage shall 
havea certain unity aud concentration of 
purpose, One deep impression should be 
made, i stg 
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After illustrating the differences between 


‘this method and ordinary sermonizing, the 


lecturer proceeded to point out some of its 
advantages, indicating Dr. Taylor’s. recent 
work on ‘' David the King” as a good speci- 
men of this kind of teaching. This expo- 
sition is good, for— 

(a.) The best minds are more roused by 
exposition of God’s Word than by any 
amount of fervid exhortation. 

(0.) There is a necessary limit to the pro- 
duction of able, ornate, finished essay- 
sermons by ordivary men. They must 
needs rettirn to their stores. Suppose Bacon 
—I mean Lord Bacon, not Dr. Bacon—Ful- 
ler, Macaulay, Lamb, or John Foster 
obliged to produce two of these per week. 
along with all other duties of a minister, 
and how soon a change of parish would be 
desirable! But it is not so with expository 
preaching. Fora minister doing this duty 
conscientiously acquires a fullness of mind 
from his Bible which facilitates sermoniz- 
ing and every other department of his 
work. Nor is he so liable on this plan to 
get into a rut of thinking and teaching as 
on the ordivary plan of preparing sermons, 

After pointing out the folly of turning 
aside to passing politics and the absurdity 
of competing with the theaters in the line 
of spectacle and sensation, the lecturer re- 
turned to urge the need of dealing with the 
deep, grave questions everlastingly asked 
by the human heart, and which ministers 
are to answer not as of-their own research, 
but ministerially and as ambassadors bring- 
ing terms from the Almighty. 

We need, that we worthily make this 
presentation, meekness and grace, manly 
courage and fidelity. A short time ago it 
was my lot topassafew days in the ex- 
treme north of the State of Michigan. 
While I was there, I met my countryman, 
the Governor-General of Canada, who 
made a visit to the place. At the Fort of 
Sault Ste. Marie-a salute of seventeen guns 
was fired in honor of His Excellency—guas 
never to be pointed, let us hope, toward 
Canada in any Other way. All were de- 
lighted with the Governor. We were all 
thorough Americans, with a due apprecia- 
tion of our national advantages and their 
immense superiority to monarchical insti- 
tutions. The-grace, the ease, the intelli- 
gence, the affability, and the courtesy ex- 
hibited among us produced a deep feeling 
of admiration and respect for the repre- 
sentative of the British Government. 
There, at least, nothing was thought of 
but the good side of royalty and nobility 
and nothing spoken of but the satisfaction 
of mutual friendship. But, gentlemen, if 
we would but think of it, we bear the com- 
mission of a King, our Saviour, far above 
all worldly dignities, and we plead for 
him and represent him to men. With 
what love and devotion ought his presence 
to inspire us! and with what courage, dig- 
nity, and confidence we should speak in 
his name tomen! Oh! that we may have 
given us so to labor that his holy cause 
suffer no harm at our hands! 





Lecture No. IV. 


The Rev. Dr. Hall proceeded in continu- 
ation of his lectures by making the con- 
nection with the preceding. 

This hour, gentlemen, is to be devoted 
to the inquiry: What education and train- 
ing should we seek for the general work 
of preaching? The Church being as stated, 


what should the ministry be? The minis- 


try being as represented in former lectures, 
what should the sermon be—what its themes 
and what the best way of treating them? 
Now, what manner of men ought we to be 
or become in all respects to fit us for being 
preachers? 

Physical considerations. are not des- 
picable. Youare now at a certain stage and 
cannot go back; but make the most of what 
you have. Simeon advised hard readers at 
Cambridge to take good care of the third 
milestone out, by visiting it on foot daily 
and seeing that no one carried it off. Have 
proper food; don’t take too much of it; 
have proper exercise; and breathe as good 
air as youcan. Byand by they will suffo- 
cate you in churches where you have to 
preach while ladies just~out of the snow 
are faoniog themselves. Keep all your 
strength for the time when you will be ex- 
pected to be always at home to receive, and 


always abroad, making calls, making ser: 
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mons, speeches, and lectures at odd inter- 
vals, 

A minister should bea well-educated man, 
for men and women, old and especially 
young, can judge of his “ culture” who do 
not know much of his theology. Even a 
‘‘sood. hand” is worth cultivating. It 
makes favor for your letter, yourself, and 
your message, Uncertain grammar, arbi- 
trary spelling, and unique pronunciation 
will mar the effect of the most spiritual 
teaching, Our. Lord, lowly as was bis 
early training, never scems to have pro- 
voked criticism. The wonder was that he 
had ‘‘ letters.’ There are enough preju- 
dices against the Gospel already. Let us 
not add to them. 

The tradition of the elders. is that classi- 
cal knowledge is essential to taste, mastery 
of. the English tongue, and. good education 
generally. Knowledge of Latiu and Greek 7 
so necessary. Whether itcan only be gained 
by the heathen classics—whether the Chris- 
tian classics could not. be used with ad- 
vantage, at least, for the candidates for the 
ministry—is an open question. At any rate, 
every one must watch with interest the 
plan being tried—so far successfully—in 
Lafayette College, with the Greek and 
Latin fathers, and which has enlisted the 
co-operation of men like Professors March, 
Ballard, and Owen. We should gain, and 
not lose, by a greater acquaintance with 
patristic literature, and our youth would 
escape some dangers—not of the immoral 
80 much as the skeptical sort—by learning 
Greek and Latin otherwise than through 
Horace and Lucian, 

There have been able ministers with 
“small Latin and less Greek”; but that is 
no reason why you should not be able to 
use intelligently ‘‘ Trench’s Synonyms” and 
‘« Winer’s New Testament Grammar.” You 
bear theological students read their Hebrew 
exercises with a slow deliberateness not 
entirely attributable to reverence for the 
sacred text, and you fear it will not bea 
pleasant task to consult the Hebrew when 
they are done with the seminary. But 
remember exegesis is to be the great, solid 
work of your life. Get enough knowledge 
of tae original tongues to enable you to 
prosecute it with ease. With all your 
gettings, do not miss the capacity to do this. 
It lies very near the foundation of all hon- 
est, faithful, good preaching. We do not 
89 much reason on the things God says 
as reason out to see and say what he de- 
clares. We may rationalize the Gospel, 
without being Germanized. We are heralds, 
rather than logicians. 

Here is scope enough for all our powers, 
How much has been written on the books 
of the Bible! Is the mine exhausted? Is 
there a better book on Genesis than the 
last, in which Dr. Tayler Lewis supple- 
ments Dr, Lange? But the field is yet open 
and there never was more interest about 
Genesis than now. So with the Psalms, so 
with the prophets—great continents on 
which expositors have done little more 
than Livingstone and Baker have done for 
Africa; yet coming generations will find 
food and rest in these, to many of us, ‘‘des- 
olate and waste places.” 

Do not shrink from elementary biblical 
criticism, doll as it is, at the beginning. 
“There, now!” said a student, when the 
Chaldee was broached in Daniel. ‘‘I did 
my bestin Hebrew. Now I give up!” There 
must be nogiving up. A year’s despondent 
apathy now, means diminished power 
through your lifetime. 

Study theology, which it is the fashion to 
decry. They who do so mean no harm; 
only they do not understand. Hair-splitting, 
metaphysics, the exploration of ‘‘ extinct 
volcanoes,” they dislike,and they ought to; 
but they are not theology. Or they dislike 
exact statement of doctrines they oppose; 
not of those they hold. When we have 
astronomy or navigation without reference 
to mathematics, and iron-making without 
chemistry, let us forego scientific, exact 
study of the system of truth God has re- 
vealed. But not till then. 


There are portions of theological studies 
that have a present interest and deserve 
special attention. Such are the evidences— 
not necessarily to be formally preached 
upon; but for one’s comfort and the use of 
others—to be thoroughly known. Such is 
the controversy with Rome, a smal frag- 
ment of which is now agitating Christen- 





dom. We are not generally enough in- 
formed regarding a system which, a long 
way on this side of ruling this republic, 
may poise itself between balanced parties 
and do much mischief—which is political 
of necessity and which is no fool’s dream, 
or it would not have enlisted many of the 
best intellects of Europe. Men say the 
study of this will make you bigoted. Non- 
sense! It is the ignorant man who is the 
bigot. It is the educated man, who knows 
a system, who does it justice. You had 
better study Romanism as a religious sys- 
tem. 

After magnifying the value of church 
history to the young minister, as displaying 
the operation of principles in contact with 
the buman mind, the lecturer prceceded to 
urge the study of the English Bible and the 
acquisition, by frequent reading of it, of 
such acquaintance with it as will admit of 
its being freely quoted and employed in 
prayer, asin preaching. It gives a language 
for evils which we could not so well in- 
vent, for desires we should not so well 
otherwise express, and its associations of 
tenderness, of pathos, and of authority we 
should eagerly subsidize. Men of.taste read 
Cicero, Horace, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Lougfellow till they readily repeat long 
passages; but what are these authors to 
them compared with the Bible to us? 

Some teaching experience is good for a 
future preacher. Ideas that are to be im- 
parted to others have to be iterated and 
reiterated, as teachers find out. The ‘‘ art 
of putting things” is also learnt by experi- 
ence. After illustrating this point in vari- 
ous ways, the lecturer proceeded to say 
that a little experience of “ limited means”; 
the necessity to learn the value of money; 
giving the power to feel for those who 
have not much of it; to be independent of 
much of it; to be able to look at thestores 
with satisfaction, thinking how well you 
can do without most of their treasures— 
this isan element of no mean value ina 
minister’s training. Men born rich, left 
rich, or made rich by felicitous circum- 
stances need special grace to keep them 
“up to pitch.” The doctors are apt to 
make out their bronchial tubes delicate or 
their chests weak, and to order rest, change 
of climate, and so forth. The bulk of the 
work of the ministry is done by men who 
have neither poverty nor riches, but, if any- 
thing, the former rather than the latter; 
and it is no bad preparation to have strug- 
gled with the res angusta domi, and to have 
come out of the conflict honest, self-reliant, 
and independent. 
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THE pope i the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the ‘h ion which it 
has held in the-past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
psminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any Sete a pamereee in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of élerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
Jor the money paid as a Subscriber to Tue Inve- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of a and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all 
lications must & id at the o 
tion ; therefore 
cente ety Jor postage, as per rates given below, 
tay” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be dedueted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $8 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 
The following proposals far premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to new subscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
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AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 384 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, bg ty Mr 
SEDGWICK, MRS. SiGO Mns. SOUTHWORTH, 





Saxe, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, CozzENS, HALLECK. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, a advance, postage 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
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alone sie THE. INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate 
beautiful Btsel Engravings dent Grant an 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers f ‘or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT.0n the {olew ms terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

paid, including both of the # the above Engravings..3.20 


— IN M. STANTON. 


e 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have bennatal Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincolin’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘he work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most con spien- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to snb- 
cme for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


r "Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above ove Engraving 5 oneamanenae $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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66 PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 

We have a contract with 4 manufacturers of the 
“ Providence W: r,”’ by which we —~ their very 
best ** Co; 7-Wheel achine” cash prica 3S tet to Wf 
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2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

63” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, put as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

§2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correzpondents. 

ta” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 
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RANDOLPH §&. FOSTER. 


Tri this week we had not known any- 
thing to the detriment of Randolph S. Fos- 
ter, and not much of anything to his credit, 
except that he was a bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. That body does not 
cheapen its episcopate, and we never heard 
of a bishoprie within it being unvalued or 
declined. We must presume, therefore, 
that Bishop Foster isa man of some con- 
siderable mark and has ability somewhat 
commensurate to his dignity. 

This over-shepherd, in the performance 
of his episcopal duty, has had occasion to 
visit New Orleans. The Methodist Church 
is small and feeble in the Southwest, strug- 
gling for recognition, and quite too much 
composed, for respectability, of colored 
cburches. 

Colored churches! Ominous sound ! 
Are souls colored? Issalvation parted into 
tints? Does Heaven have an ivory and an 
ebony entrance-gate? Is Christ divided? 

So they think in Louisiana, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Louisiana thinks 
so too. It has its white churches and its 
colored churches. The white churches 
provide a snow white salvation for pure 
white people; and the black churches a 
soal-black salvation, indiscriminately dealt 
to all shades in geometrical progression— 
full bloods, half bloods, quadroons, octo- 
roons, and so on upto the nth power of 
fraction 4. The white churches try to be 
aristocratic, and will not allow a pew-holder 
whose face has been never so gently kissed 
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by an African sun, And these are Meth- 
odist churches of which we speak. Northern 
Methodist, which have no office or business 
in the South if it be not to protest against 
the sin of color caste and to teach a more 
excellent way. 

Bishop Foster has been visiting these 
churches in Louisiana. What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for an apostolic bishop! 
We imagine we hear the Apostle James, 
that servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, speaking through the mouth of his 
successor in New Orleans his old greeting 
to the tribes scattered abroad. He would 
gather them all together, true bishop to all 
their souls, and somewhat thus would he 


“ My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers trials. Let the brother of 
low degree rejoice in that he is exalted 
through Christ’s Gospel to an equality with 
the highest; but the brother of high degree 
in that he is made low as the lowest. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father for you who are high and favored 
in the world’s esteem is this, to visit the 
suffering, the poor, and the despised, in their 
affliction, and to keep himself humble and 
unspotted in the world. My brethren, have 
not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of Glory, with respect of persons. 
For if there come unto your assembly a 
man with a white skin, in goodly apparel, 
and there come in also a black man, in vile 
raiment, and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the white skin, and say unto him, 
Sit thou here in these pews as one of us; 
and say to the black man, Get out of this 
sanctuary, and take no seat within it, and 
put up with such a Gospel as ye can find 
in your own nigger chapels, are ye not 
partial in yourselves, and are become judges 
of evil thoughts? Hearken, my beloved 
brethren, Hath not God chosen these poor 
Negroes rich in loyalty to God and to their 
nation and heirs of that kingdom which he 
has promised to them of every color that 
love him? But ye have despised these my 
poor black saints. Is it not white men that 
oppress you, that ostracize you, that re- 
fuse social intercourse with you, that curse 
that Christian church to which you belong, 
and blaspheme that worthy name by which 
yeare called? But ye have respect to per- 
sons, ye have committed sin, and are thus 
convinced of the law as transgressors. And 
think not, my brethren, that this is a slight 
offense to be forgiven of God; for who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one such point as this, yea, who- 
soever shall thus sin against one of these 
little ones, he is guilty of all. Ifa brother 
or sister be naked or destitute of daily food, 
or if they want to be fed with that true 
bread from Heaven and ye say to them, 
Depart from us, be ye warmed and fed and 
filled, and thus ye shut them from the doors 
of your houses and from the houses of your 
worship and bid them begone as unworthy 
of your equal brotherhood, your faith is 
without works and is dead also. For in 
this day of liberty ye shall be judged by the 
law of liberty, and he shall have jndgment 
without mercy that hath shown no mercy. 
Go too, now, ye proud, haughty, and op- 
pressive white men, weep and howl for the 
miseries that shallcome upon you. Behold 
the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud crieth, and the cries of them 
that have reaped, yea, of them whom ye 
have shut out from your houses, from your 
schools, even from my own house and 
table, are entered into the ears of the God 
of Sabaoth. Ye have condemned and 
killed the just, and he doth not resist you. 
But be ye patient, my poor, down-trodden 
brethren; stablish your hearts, for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 
Somewhat thus, we might hope, did the 
suecessor of James, when he had called 
together into one place his one flock, white 
and black, address his brethren. But did 
he? “ 

Bishop Foster was presiding over the 
Louisiana Conference. The question was 
under discussion—which we supposed was 
no question since St. Paul and St. James 
had settled it—* Equality in the Church.” 
The Bishop pronounced on the subject the 
voice of Jesus Christ as uttered by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ‘‘ North,’’ as it 
is called in New Orleans. After telling his 





colored children that it is a hard thing to 


get out of one condition into another, that 
they had been freed and ought to be thank- 
ful for it, that they were surrounded by 
old prejudices, that they could not expect 
to get all their rights ina day, that they were 
much better off than they had been and 
must not be guilty of the folly of supposing 
that they could get everything at once, 
and that “the Old Mother Church comes 
to help you and do all in her power for 
you,” he thus proceeded, as reported by the 
Methodist organ, The Southwestern Christian 
Adwocate : 

** On the question of your right to seats 
in our church we want you to understand 
that the General Conference never has 
undertaken to interfere with the internal 
working of congregations. It prescribes 
that the preachers shall have their rights, 
and that the people shall have theirs. The 
pews in the churches are the people's. I 
have been kept out of Methodist churches 
many times. The pews were rented by the 
people. A colored congregation has a right 
to say, We don’t want white people in our 
churches. The General Church makes no 
distinction in her laws between her white 
and colored members, All are the same to 
her. She goes to all her people to put her 
arms around them and help them. If any 
of her preachers are dissatisfied, they have 
but to say the word and go where they 
think more can be done for them.” 


That was your speech, Randolph 8. Fos- 
ter, degenerate successor of the apostle. 
You, servant of the General Conference of 
that branch of the Church of Christ founded 
by John Wesley, which on your own word 
‘* makes no distinction in her laws between 
her white and her colored members”—you, 
sent to New Orleans on the pretense only 
that yours is achurch that abhors the seed 
and the fruit of slavery—you, false and 
recreant to your Master and your Church— 
cringe before the white men and the rich 
men of your Conference and vomit out a 
loathsome apology for the cursed caste of 
your churches! ‘Had your General Confer- 
ence made no law that churches shall not, on 
the ground of color, exclude brethren from 
their pews and their table? Perhapsit had 
not suspected there was occasion for it. 
You have made occasion ; and the lack, we 
prophesy, will be made up on the first op- 
portunity. Butdo you not know whether 
your church, if it have no law, has no sen- 
timent and Christian judgment? Was it 
your place, then, to gloze or to rebuke the 
sin? ‘*The pews in the churches are the 
people’s,” are they? Were they not “ the 
people’s” in the days of St. James, and did 
that save from the apostle’s denuncia- 
tion the milder offenders of his day, 
who yet did not expel their pariahs from 
their churches, but only gave them a 
less commodious seat in the house of 
God? And “a colored congregation has the 
right,” has it, “ to say, We don’t want white 
people in our churches”? Unasked right! 
The same right that beggars have to say, 
We won't give alms to the rich. But 
shall that excuse the rich from giving alms 
to the poor, O thou that by thy wisdom and 
thy knowledge hast perverted the judgment 
of the afflicted? Tell us, too, false ‘* bish- 
op,” were you ever ‘‘ kept out of Methodist 
churches” for any such reason as that which 
shuts out three-fourths of your flock in 
Louisiana from the churches of the other 
fourth—because in their arrogance they 
thought you unfit for their fellowship? If 
this is the way you go to your colored chil- | 
dren and “ put your arms around them and 
help them,” you must not be surprised if 
preachers and people are dissatisfied, and 
‘‘go where they think more can-be done 
for them.” 

We now wait to see whether the spirit 
which once denounced ‘‘ the sum of all vil- 
lainies ” is dying out among Wealey’s dis- 
ciples. We wait to learn whether or not 
there is really any good to be gained by 
planting churches of the Northern Method- 
ist Episcopal bédy in the Southern States. 

—_— LT 

In an unimportant matter our statement 
about Professor Silliman last week appears to 
have been erroneous, The votein the Amer- 
ican Academy at Boston was not whether he 
should be expelled, but whether the charges 
made against him by Prof. J. D. Whituey, of 
Harvard College should be examined. Prof. 
Silliman, we are assured, appeared before the 
committee of the Academy and offered to meet 
the case inany manner deemed best by it. We 
trust for his sake, if he.is innocent, that the 
Emma Mine trial will soon come off; for he 





very much meeds vindication, if it is to be had. 
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CAUCUS LEGISLATION. 


Tue Republicans of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the number of about seventy, 
last week held a caucus to consider the 
question of further legislation in respect to 
the Southern States. The bill reported by 
the joint caucus committee previously ap- 
pointed, and adopted with the exception of 
the section referring to the imposition of 
poll taxes by the states as a qualification 
for voting, provides that the overthrow of 
a state government shall be a felony, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $10,000 and 
imprisonment not exceeding ten years ; that 
a conspiracy aiming at such an overthrow 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000 and by imprisonment not exceeding 
two years; that the carrying of arms on 
election days shall be presumptively a penal 
offense ; that the present powers of United 
States election supervisors and marshals 
shall be extended to all the towns and vil- 
lages of the country; and that the Presi- 
dent shall have power to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus when, in his judgment, it 

may be necessary. These are some of the 
provisions of this extraordinary bill, as re- 
ported in the dispatches from Washington. 

After a warm discussion, lasting until 
midnight, the bill was approved by the 
caucus, under the leadership of General 
Butler and against the protest of such Re- 

publicans as General Hawley, General Gar- 
field, Speaker Blaine, and others. Mr. 
Dawes and several other Republicans who 
opposed the bill on the previous evening 
did not attend this caucus, and before the 
proceedings were finished a number of gen- 
tlemen left the meeting, and, hence, did not 
vote upon the question. Not half of the 
Republican members of the House were 
present at any time, and those who were 
present were by no means unanimous in 
approving this new force legislation. 

The object of the caucus was to make 
the billa party measure, and virtually com- 
pel Republicans to sustain it on peril of not 
being considered true to their party. It is 
creditable to the statesmanship and good 
sense of Messrs. Hawley, Garfield, Blaine, 
Dawes, Pierce, and others that they do 
not propose to be bound by any caucus 
decrees or surrender their own independ- 
ent judgment to any such dictation. Their 
position will be sustained by the great body 
of the Republican party. We find it im- 
possible to reconcile no small part of the 
previous enforcement legislation of Con- 
gress with the Constitution, and that which 
is now proposed to be added is either glar- 
ingly impolitic or exposed to the same ob- 
jection. Congress has undoubtedly the 
power to provide for the punishment of 
treason against the United States; but 
there is nota syllable in the Constitu- 
tion that gives it any such power in 
respect to treason when committed against 
astate. In the latter case it belongs to the 
state itself to settle the account with the 
offender. So too the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus is an extreme measure, 
allowable only “ when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require 
it.” There is nothing in the present condi- 
tion of the country to justify it. The 
whole bill, to have any sense in it, sup- 
poses—what is not true—that the state 
governments have become little better than 
a mere farce, and that Congress must under- 
take the management of their affairs. If 
the theory of the bill were true, the thor- 
ough remedy would be to abolish these 
governments altogether and change our 
whole political system by changing the 
Constitution. 

We have had occasion, with much regret, 
to criticise some things done by the Admin- 
istration, as well as some things done and 
some omitted by Congress. More than a 
year ago we thought we saw a serious po- 
litical disaster impending over the Repub- 
lican party. Facts prove the vision not to 
have been a mistaken one. When a Repub- 
lican majority of seven hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand votes in 1872 is swept away 
and succeeded by a Democratic majority of 
nearly six hundred thousand in 1874; when 
the twenty-five senators whose terms ex- 
pire on the 4th of next March, of whom 
seventeen are Republicans.and eight belong 
to the Opposition, are to be succeeded by 

sixteen Democrats and nine Republicans; 








when the one hundred Republican majority 
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in the present House of Representatives 
gives place to a Democratic majority of 
sixty in the next House; when twenty-six 
of the state governments have passed into 
the bands of the Democracy—when these 
facts, largely of recent production, stare us 
in the face, it is simple madness not to see 
that the great Republican party has been 
getting into a bad way. 

In the interests of the whole country, and 
especially those of the colored people, we 
do not wish to see the Republican party 
commit suicide. Its triumpbsin the past 
form a splendid history. It saved the 
Union during the war, destroyed slavery, 
and placed the amendments in the Consti- 
tution. It deserves to live and we ear- 
nestly desire that it should live. Yet we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that 
the policy of interfering with the state 
governments and undertaking to do by 
Federal legislation that which it belongs to 
the states to do will prove the downfall of 
the party, if persistedin. Itnot only makes 
capital for the Democracy, but it discredits 
the party witb the majority of the American 
people. It makes the Constitution of the 
United States so elastic as to justify almost 
anything. 

The caucus bill, were it to become a law, 
would only make things worse, and seal the 
fate of the Republican party in the struggle 
of 1876. We protest against it as polit- 
ically inexpedient and we protest against 
it as unconstitutional. When such Re- 
publicans as Messrs. Blaine, Hawley, Gar- 
field, and Dawes decline to support the 
measure the Republican members of Con- 
gress would do well to pause and see 
whither they are going in following the 
caucus lead of General Butler. 

Se 


CIVILIZING AFRICA. 





Arrica, being the parent of slavery and 
furnishing the only race that has been 
proved incapable of striking a blow for its 
own freedom, is necessarily the last strong- 
hold of the system that degrades aifke the 
bondman and the master. In nearly all the 
nations of the earth slavery has been 
abolished; but in Africa, the nursing- 
mother of slaves, human beings are still 
dealt in as merchandise. 

The diffi-ulty with Africa has been, 
heretofore, that the heart of the vast con- 
tinent bas been inaccessible to the in- 
fluences of civilization; but hope for the 
benighted race that people its unexplored 
regions lies in the fact that no organized 
force exists to oppose the march of en- 
lightened enterprise which has now fairly 
commenced in that direction. The con- 
quest of Africa will be an easy one, now that 
the attempt has been begun. Queen Vic- 
toria announced in her speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament that the slave trade had 
been abolished on the Gold Coast, and it 
can now hardly be said that it exists on the 
West Coast at all. The Queen of Madagas- 
car, it is reported, has recently issued a 
proclamation freeing all the slaves in her 
dominion who bad been enslaved since the 
year 1865, and giving them permission to 
remain, if they chose, and exercise the 
rights of citizens. But the most encour- 
aging fact in relation to Africa is the an- 
nouncement that the Khedive of Egypt has 
annexed to his government the region of 
Darfour and Kordofan, lying to the south- 
west of the Upper Nile and containing, it 
has been estimated, some five millions of 
Negroes, in the lowest condition of savage 
life. The region extends neariy to the 
Equator, and as one of the principal lines 
of the slave traffic crosses this section the 
business cannot be continued unless the 
Khedive chooses to encourage it. The Khe- 
dive, bowever, is too enlightened a 
ruler to permit the horrid business to be 
carried on against the protests of the civil- 
ized world. His objects are to extend his 
empire and increase his revenues, and he 
knows that slavery is antagonistic to the 
development of the natural resources of 
the territory which he has appropriated. 

The savage tribes of the interior of Africa 
are not to be at once converted into civil- 
ized beings; but all the reports of the in- 
trepid explorers who have penetrated the 
heart of the continent are of one accord 
as to the docility and gentleness of the 
natives where they have not been demoral- 
(zed by the slave-trader. When they cau 





‘learn that tome is some other kind of, 
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traffic than that of slaves, which will bring 
them the articles of luxury. which add to 
their comfort, they will be ready enough 

to turn their attention to other thingy. The 

whole region is a virgin soil, and under the 

wise rule of the Khedive it will, no doubt, 

become immensely productive, and the resort 
of adventurers, as well asa field for Chris- 
tian missionaries. Livingstone and Schwein- 
furth have removed the veil that had be- 
fore hidden the interior of Africa from the 
eyes of the outer world, and the hardy Sir 
Samuel Baker has proved that the hitherto 
unexplored wilds were accessible to those 
who had the courage to explore them. 
Africa is no longer, in truth, a land of 
mystery. It presents no greater obstacles 
to the progress of civilization now than our 
own continent or Australia did a few years 
ago. It will not be many years before there 
will be a railroad to the Upper Nile, and 
steamboats will be navigating the waters of 
the great lakes, to which have been given 
the names of Albert and Victoria, but whose 
extent is still unknown. The first prac- 
tical step for the civilization of Africa has 
been taken and the traffic in slaves is very 
near its end. 

ce 


THE ARKANSAS QUESTION. 


In 1872 an election was held in Arkansas 
for state officers, a man by the.name of 
Brooks being the candidate of the Greeley- 
Democratic party for governor and Baxter 
the Republican candidate for the same of- 
fice. The legislature, by the constitution 
of the state made the sole judge of the 
returns in respect to governor, declared 
Baxter elected; and he thereupon took the 
oath of office and entered peaceably upon 
the discharge of its duties. Brooks, claim- 
ing to have been cheated out of the office 
by a fraudulent count of the votes, appealed 
to the supreme court of the state; and the 
court dismissed his case, on the ground that 
it had no jurisdiction over the question. 
Brooks fared no better in his effort before 
Judge Caldwell, of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Arkansas. 
Afterward he brought a suit against Baxter 
in the Circuit Court of Pulaski County; 
and, after a long delay, in the absence of 
Baxter’s attorney, he obtained a judgment 
in his favor. He at once gathered a mob to 
support him, took violent possession of the 
office, and ejected Baxter from the state- 
house by force of arms, after the latter had 
peaceably held the office for more than a 
year. 

In this state of things, which occurred 
last spring, both Baxter and Brooks—each 
claiming to be governor and each declaring 
the other to be an insurgent—appealed to 
the President for Federal aid to put down 
an insurrection, under the act of 1795. The 
President, after taking more than a month 
to consider the question, decided that Bax- 
ter was the lawful governor of the state; 
and, accordingly, he issued his proclama- 
tion on the 15th of May, 1874, command- 
ing the Brooks insurgents to disperse and 
retire peaceably to their homes within ten 
days. In the preamble of this proclama- 
tion we have the following words: 

“* Whereas, Said Elisha Baxter has been 
declared duly elected by the general assem- 
bly of said state, as provided in the consti- 
tution thereof, and has for along period 
been exercising the functions of said office, 
into which he was inducted according to the 
constitution and laws of said state, and 


ought by its citizens to be considered the 
lawful executive thereof.” 





The President’s action put an end to the 
insurrection and reinstated Baxter in office. 
Pending the decision of the President, 
Baxter convened the legislature of the 
state; and this body passed an ordinance 
for a constitutional convention, which, 
being chosen on the 30th of June, 1874, met 
on the 14th of July and prepared the draft 
of a new constitution. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1874, the people ratified this constitu- 
tion by a vote of 78,697 against 24,807. At 
thesame time, according to its provisions, a 
legislature and governor were chosen by 
about an equal majority. The legislature 
so-chosen met on the 11th of November, 
and Mr. Garland, the successful cafdidate 
for governor, was declared to be elected 
under the new constitution, and Baxter 
handed over the office to him. This legis-- 





lature and governor and other state officers 











now constitute the state government of 
Arkansas, 

The House of Representatives at the last 
session of Congress appointed a select 
committee to inquire into the affairs of 
Arkansas, especially in reference to the 
claims of Brooks; and this committee, after 
deciding against these claims, proceed to 
consider the question in respect to the new 
constitution and the government elected 
under it. Declaring this constitution to bé 
republican in form, in many respects an 
improvement upon that of 1868, that it was 
adopted by a majority of the votes of the 
people, that the state officers were certainly 
elected by a majority of the votes cast, and 
that these officers are in the peaceable dis- 
charge of their duties, the committee, in 
their recent report, say: 


‘*The people of every state have the 
right to make their own constitution to suit 
themselves, provided it be republican in 
form and in harmony with the Constitution 
of the United States; and the National 
Government has not the authority to de- 
prive them of that right. Here we have 
the case of a state having a constitution 
republican in form,.adopted and ratified 
by a large majority of its people, manned 
by officers of their choice, and going for- 
ward with reasonable quiet and peace. 
Your committee cannot find any solid 
ground on which to stand to say the Gen- 
eral Government can or ought to interfere, 
and no amount of irregularity in the pro- 
cesses by which this state of things was 
brought about furnishes just reason for 
doing so. The committee believe that, 
upon principles now well established, all 
these defects and irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings must be regarded as cured by the 
verdict of the people. . . . The commit- 
tee do not recommend any action by Con- 
gress or by any department of the General 
Government in Arkansas.” 


This report is signed by four members of 
the committee, Mr. Ward being the only 
dissenting member. The conclusion arrived 
at by the committee in respect to the valid- 
ity of the new constitution of Arkansas, and 
also of the proceedings under it, is sus- 
tained, as Judge Jameson, the author of 
‘¢ The Constitutional Convention,” conclu- 
sively shows, by repeated precedents in the 
history of this country. 

We are not quite done with this history, 
and, hence, proceed to say that, upon the 
motion of Senator Clayton, of Arkansas, 
the Senate on the 3d of this month passed a 
resolution requesting the President ‘to 
communicate to the Senate such informa- 
tion as he has in his possession, not incon- 
sistent with the public interest and not here- 
tofore transmitted, respecting affairs in 
Arkansas.” On the 8th of the month—we 
believe the next day after the report of the 
select committee to the House of Represent- 
atives—the President responded to the re- 
quest as follows: 

‘* Herewith I have the honor to send, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the 8rd inst,, all the information in 
my possession, not heretofore furnished, 
relative to affairs in the State of Arkansas. 
I will venture to express the opinion that 
all the testimony shows that in the election 
of 1872 Joseph ks was lawfully elected 
governor of that state; that he has been 
unlawfully deprived of the possession of 
his office since that time; that in 1874 the 
constitution of the state was by violence, 
intimidation, and revolutionary proceed- 
ings overthrown, and a new constitution 
adopted, and a new state government 
established. These proceedings, if permit- 
ted to stand, practically ignore all the 
rights of minorities in all the states. Also, 
what is there to prevent each of the states 
recently readmitted to Federal relations on 
certain conditions from changing their con- 
stitutions and violating their pledges, if 
this action in Arkansas is acquiesced in? 
I respectfully submit wheth@r a precedent 
so dangerous to the stability of state gov- 
ernment, if not of the National Govern- 
ment also, should be recognized by Con- 

Learnestly ask that Congress will 
take definite action in the matter to relieve 
the Executive from acting upon questions 
which should be decided by the legislative 
branch of the Government.” 

Our readers now have a summary of the 
whole case before them and will judge for 
themselves. . We sincerely hope that Con- 
gress will take’ such ‘‘definite action” as 
will ‘‘relieve the Executive” from the im- 
pression that he has any duty to perform in 
the premises, and also from the impression 
that in any event it can belong to him to 
decide ‘‘ questions which should be decided 
by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment.’ Congress has nothing to do but to 
indicate to the President in some way its 
approval of the conclusion reached by the 
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select committee of the House. Just let 
Arkansas alone. Let us not havea second 
edition of Louisiana. The Arkansas ring of 
Dorsey, Clayton, and McClure, now with 
the addition of Brooks, may as well pass 
out of date. The country has already had 
its full share of the blessings of such polit- 
icalrings. We should be exceedingly glad 
to have the Republican party. thoroughly 
**unload” itself of all such blessings. 








THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


THE annual reports made to the state 
legislatures this month and last have much 
to say concerning the insane and the proper 
mode of treatingthem. Although there are 
but two states—New York and Massachu- 
setts—which have special commissioners of 
lunacy (Dr. Ordronaux being the New York 
commissioner and Dr. Nathan Allen and 
Wendell Phillips the Massachusetts com- 
missioners), yet in several other states there 
are interesting reports. Thusin Pennsylva- 
nia the Board of Public Charities, through 
its chairman, Mr. George L. Harrison, of 
Philadelphia, devotes a chapter in its an. 
nual volume to the condition of the insane 
there, whose number he estimates at less 
than 4,500. It would seem from the Massa- 
chusetts report that the number of insane 
in that state is very large, many more than 
the census of 1870 discovered being re- 
turned by Dr. Allen as under treatment in 
1874. He sets the number of insane 
in Massachusetts at more than 4,000, 
or nearly as many as in Pennsylvania. 
At this rate there would be in the 
whole United States more than 100,000 
insane persons; and, if all the states had 
as many of their insane under treatment in 
hospitals and asylums as Massachusetts 
has, there would be about 60,000 patients 
of this kind, instead of perhaps 30,000, as at 
present. We see no reason to doubt that 
Dr. Allen is right in his estimate of the 
insane in Massachusetts; but why they 
should be so much more numerous than in 
other parts of the country we cannot say. 
Probably the great number of hospitals 
and asylums there has much to do with it; 
for, let a state build as many of these struc- 
tures as it will, they will all be filled ina 
short time. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips, who writes a short 
report supplementary to that of Dr. Allen, 
believes that it is too easy to get patients 
committed to an insane hospital, and that 
many who are there would be better off 
outside. In this Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, an 
old lawyer and philanthropist of Boston, 
agrees with him, and both recommend cer- 
tain changes in the Massachusetts law, so 
that it shall not be so easy to commit a 
patient to a hospital. Dr. Allen does not 
insist upon safeguards of this kind; but has 
much to say about separating the in- 
curable from the curable cases of 
insanity, and in favor of giving the pa- 
tients more liberty; more air and 
exercise, and then requiring them to labor 
more steadily than now. He quotes from 
Sir James Coxe, the Scotch expert in luna- 
cy, a very striking passage concerning the 
results of lunatic asylums within the last 
forty years, during which Sir James has 
been in a position to know what they were 
actually doing. He has been for many of 
these years one of the lunacy commission- 
ers of Scotland, where the asylums are 
particularty good; and yet he expresses 
some doubt about giving the asylums credit 
for the good that has been done to their 
padents, and says plainly that they have 
neither checked the increase of insanity 
nor done the utmost for its cure and pre- 
vention. 

The prevention of insanity, indeed, is 
something that very few persons seem to be 
considering at all; and one of the many 
merits of Dr. Allen’s report is that it points 
out that much can really be done by 
discriminating information concerning in- 
sanity and the causes which produce it to 
check its growth and facilitate its cure. 
The Pennsylvania report above mentioned 
goes into some curious calculations to 


‘show how much insanity has increased 


there during the past ten years. Mr. 
Harrison, who makes the report, estimates 
the number of the insane in Pennsylvania 
in 1803 at 3,067;.in.1873,.4,318—an in- 
crease of 1,251, or more than 40 per cent. 
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1,000 patients per year were admitted to 
the Pennsylvania hospitals and asylums, of 
whots something less than half were recent 
cases, making almost 500 a year who 
might be supposed curable, or nearly 5,000 
in ten years. The number of reported re- 
coveries in ten years was 4,504 and of 
deaths 2,842, In the ten years to come— 
from 1874 to 1888—Mr. Harrison estimates 
that the number of the Pennsylvania insane 
will increase to 6,090, or almost exactly 
double what it was in 1863. Can it be possi- 
ble that the number of the insane in Penn- 
sylvania has doubled in twenty years? We 
think vot, and should conclude that the 
number given for 1868 was too small, in- 
asmuch, according to the proportion of 
insanity to population elsewhere, it really 
appears too small. We have no doubt that 
insanity in Pennsylvania is less frequent, 
as well as less violent, than in New 
England, where a great influx of immi- 
grants since 1850 bas been followed by an 
increase of insanity among them, even 
greater in proportion than the growth of 
the foreign population there. But it is not 
quite reasonable to suppose that Massachu- 
setts, with about 1,650,000 inhabitants, could 
have more lunatics among them than Penn- 
sylvania, with an estimated population of 
more than twice as many. 

We cannot better close this article than 
by quoting, as Dr. Allen does, the very lan- 
guage of Sir James Coxe in an address be- 
fore the Edinburgh Medico-Psychological 
Association, delivered in 1872. He said, in 
substance: 


‘* Insanity originates in some formof dis- 
ease—in a deterioration of the body, rather 
than an exclusive affection of the nervous 
system. The five leadittg factors are: dissi- 
pation in its yarious forms, over work, meager 
fare, lack.of ventilation, and neglect of 
moral culture. Insanity is a disease of ig- 
norance—ignorance of the human organ. 
ism and the laws which regulate it; and the 
only way to check its growth is by a gener- 
al diffusion of a knowledge of those laws 
and the use of all those means necessary for 
the preservation of good health. When 
asylums were first established, it was ex- 
pected they would check the increase of in- 
sanity; but that belief has not been justified. 
While there have been many recoveries and 
deaths, victims of the malady have been 
constantly multiplying. Whether asylums 
have actually diminished the disease or 
whether they should always be credited 
with the recoveries attributed to them are 
questions not easily settled, Asylums are 
said to improve and humanize their inmates; 
but do they not. sometimes degrade and de- 
teriorate? May not some become incurably 
insane by the confinement? Are not pa- 
tients who have received no bencfit from 
treatment detained in- hospital when other 
remedies should be employed? May not 
the experience of superintendents in deal- 
ing with the insane have a tendency to 
foster belief in exceptionable measures and 
inspire unwarrantable self-confidence? Re- 
covery from insanity is far less due to the 
genius of the prescriber than to the obsery- 
ance of broad rules of hygiene. Purgatives, 
hypnotics, anodynes, aud tonics are useful 
auxiliaries; but acomfortable meal is the 
best of sedatives and au abundance of exer- 
cise the best of hypnotics.” 


Editorial Hotes. 


It will bea curious question one of these 
days how many lingers the editor of Zhe Ob- 
server counts on his hands. Some weeks ago 
he remarked that the number of Unitarian 
ministers who approximate Orthodoxy in their 
views might be reckoned “on the fingers of 
one hand, without counting the thamb.”’ He 
now bas received new light and corrects his 
language 80 as to leave out not merely. the 
thumb, but “the forefinger and the little fin- 
ger.” Supposing Dr. Prime’s hand to be quin- 
quedigitate, he would have allowed just four 
somewhat Evangelical Unitarians. We are en- 
lightened as to who two of them were by his 
later statement that he drops Dr. Bellows and 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke from his list. We 
should not have included either of these names 
near 60 soon as those of quite a number of 
others that might easily be mentioned. Con- 
jecturing that The Observer's other two Unita- 
rians may be the Rev. H. W. Foote, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and Dr. E. H: Sears, we would 
ask what reason it can give for not including 
such hardly less conservative Unitarians as Dr, 
Ellis, ex-President Hill, Dr. Robbins, and Dr. 
Peabody. There are six names for you, good 
brother of The Observer—just enough for you to 
check off on one hand, if you happen to have as 
many fingers as the Philistine Giant. 











Iy we understand the editorial “‘explana- 
tion” of The Watchman and Reflector, it wishes 
it to be understood that it has never uttered a 








word in favor of Open Communion, that it has 
published as much as any other paper against 
it, and that it does not favor liberty of agita- 
tion on the subject, but is “ utterly opposed to 
it.” Whatit does favor, bowever, is liberty not 
exactly to agitate, but for ‘* week brethren,’’ 
“with more love than logic, ‘sentimental- 
ists,’ to practice ‘occasional, well-meant, 
quiet. departures” from the usages of the 
denomination without being driven out of the 
fald. But this is simply the practice of Open 
Communion, and the proposal is to allow it, if 
meekly practiced (as it was by Dr. Olmsted 
in London); but not to allow anybody to defend 
it (which Dr. Olmsted has carefally refrained 
from doing in his own case). Further than 
this, The Watchman proposes to attack Close 
Communiopists and ‘‘ argue them out of their 
errors, if we can’’; but cannot allow them 
liberty to answer back, for that would be ‘“‘lib- 
erty to agitate the subject,” to which “‘ we are 
utterly opposed.” We suspect that Dr. Olm- 
sted will not find the “sentimental” Baptists 
quite so meek underthis provocation as he has 
been. When they know they do right in com- 
munjng with Pedo-Baptists and are denounced 
for it, they may find the courage to say 60, 
without pleading in their bebalf the weaken- 
ing effect of sickness. Dr. A. J. Sage, pastor 
of the First Baptist church in Hartford, writes 
to the editor of The Watchman: ‘‘ Your own 
course while in Europe seems to me entirely a 
matter of private and personal responsibility, 
not at all inconsistent with simplicity and 
fidelity.” We wish Dr. Olmsted could find 
courage to say as much for himself. . 


J. H. Hopgrns, D.D., the father, we may say, 
of American Ritualism, who wrote a letter the 
other day urging the confirmation by the bish- 
ops of the election of Dr. Jaggar, an extreme 
Low Churchman, as Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
is the same man who a few years ago boasted 
that ‘‘the last Low Church bishop had been 
elected.’? His father, Bishop Hopkins, it will 
be remembered, published one book to prove 
that the Pope was Antichrist, and then another 
in recantation of it. The election of Dr. Jag- 
gar will probably be confirmed by the bishops, 
just because Dr. De Koven is also before them 
for their approval. It is doubtful if either 
could be confirmed by himself, for, however 
much an Episcopal politician might like to re- 
ject the representative of the opposite school, 
he would not care to injure the chances of the 
other man. It will be very much such a case 
as we have before Congress sometimes, when 


two lobbies join forces and carry both meas- 
ures, ‘ 





ARCHBISHOP CULLEN has found the revival 
work in Ireland which Mr. Moody has been 
conducting to beso extensive that he has been 
compelled to issue a pastoral address to his 
flock, warning them against his preaching. 
The point of bis complaint is that Mr. Moody 
and those that work with him do away with 
good works and the necessity of baptism, 
promising salvation by the exercise of mere 
sensational states, witbout insisting on re- 
pentance. The danger in such revival move- 
ments as those conducted by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey is not, we think, very great; but it 
lies in the line indicated by Archbishop Cullen. 
It is fortunate that the elements that go to 
form a Christian experience and character are 
60 closely interwoven that the possession 
of one implies the possession of the resi; 
otherwise a persistent dwelling on the duty of 
trust in Him who “ paid it all,’’ especially if it 
be added that ‘*‘ nothing either great or small 
remains for me to do,” would make the con- 
vert forget that conversion consists quite as 
much in repentance-and consecration as in 
faith, and that righteousness toward God and * 
man is the best part of religion. But the con- 
veris that have once ‘‘come to Jesus’’ are 
pretty sure to learn something of his life and 
to grieve over their own shortcomings. 


Tue Herald and The Sun were guilty last Sat- 
urday of a most glaring violation of law, to 
the corruption of the public morale, in the 
publication of a full-page advertisement of a 
notorious lottery scheme. In order to carry 
out this scheme, pay expenses of management 
and advertisement, and the prizes promised to 
the holders of the lucky tickets, it will be 
necessary to rake in three or four million dol 
lars, mainly drawn in small sums from the 
hard savings of the poor. The poor and the 
ignorant are the ones to suffer, that a few may 
be enriched. Lotteries by the laws of most of 
our states are forbidden and their advertise- 
ment is illegal. Weare happy tosee that in 
Chicago suits have been brought against the 
daily papers for publishing advertisements of, 
we presume, this same lottery, and we shall 
not be sorry to see the law applied to similar 
offenders elsewhere. 


Tue death of the Hon. Samuel Hooper, of 
Boston, on Saturday, made the fifth member 
of Congress that has died since Christmas. 
The others were Hersey, of Maine; Rice, of Il- 





linois; Crocker, of Massachusetts; and Buck- 





ingham, of Connecticut—all but one of New 
England. Mr. Hooper had reached the end of 
his political career. He was wealthy and 67 
years of age, and he was, moreover, the last of 
a class of Americans who have had great influ- 
ence in shaping the destiny of the country; but 
the class is now as extinct as the patriots .of 
our Revolutionary period, He wasof the high- 
toned, well-educated, and adventurous mer- 
chants who gained their wealth by their su- 
perior knowledge and enlightened enterprise, 
who sent ships on exploring expeditions, and 
were statesmen as well as traders. The Cable, 
telegraph, and steamships have destroyed the 
vocation of such men, who are succeeded by 
jobbers and managers of incorporated com- 
panies. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
last week heard the argument in the case of 
Virginia L. Minor vs. Happersett, the register- 
ing officer in the State of Missouri, who re- 
fused to register Mrs. Minor asa voter. Mrs. 
Minor claims that, beinga citizen of the United 
Statesand also of the State of Missouri, she 
has the right to vote under the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and, bence, thot 
the constitution and laws of Missouri exclud 
ing her from the enjoyment of this right are 
unconstitutional. She asks the Supreme 
Court to affirm this doctrine. We have no 
doubt that the decision will be just the reverse, 
Citizenship and the suffrage right, though 
capable of being united and frequently united 
in the same persons, are entirely distinct 
things. One may be a_ citizen of the 
United States and also of a given state and 
yet not be avoter. Minors are citizens, but 
not voters. Voting is not a right created by 
the Constitution of the United States at all. 
It pertains to state citizenship and exists there 
under the constitution and laws of the state in 
which it is sought to be exercised. The Fed- 
eral Constitution has left the question to be 
determined by the states themselves ; and each 
state bas full power to prescribe its own rule 
of suffrage, subject to the single restriction 
imposed by the Fifteenth Amendment that it 
must not deny or abridge the right “on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.”” The Fourteenth Amendment has 
nothing to do with the subject and the Fif- 
teenth imposes no restraint upon state power 
on the ground of sex. In Massachusetts the 
voter must be able to read the Constitution in 
English and write his own name in order to 
possess the voting right, notwithstanding the 
fact that he is acitizen of the United States 
and also a citizen of that state. The state pre- 
scribes this qualification, and has a right to 
prescribe it or any other not inconsistent with 
the Fifteenth Amendment. We are in favor of 
female suffrage as established by state authority, 
while we utterly reject the doctrine on which 
Mrs. Minor bases her claim. 


Tue vote of the House of Representatives 
last week settles the question that the present 
Congress will do nothing in respect to the pay- 
ment of the claim of the Choctaw Indians. 
The amount of the claim, as awarded in 1859 
by the Senate, constituted a tribunal for this 
purpose under the eleventh article of the 
treaty of June, 1655, is $2,832,561, on which 
$250,000 have been paid. The claim grows out 
of lands ceded by the Choctaws to the United 
States, more than thirty years ago, the sale 
of which bas yielded tothe Treasury about 
eight millions of dollars. It rests upon the 
solemn stipulations of a treaty, and, with the 
exception of the small amount already paid, 
it has been for years, to all intents and pur- 
poses, repudiated. The vote of the House 
last week perpetuates this repudiation. The 
course pursued by the Government makes, 
according to the laws of war, as clear a 
casus belli as can be conceived. A similar 
course pursued toward France or England 
would lead to war. The United States would 
declare war under such a provocation, It is 
the provocation of a violated treaty connected 
with a deliberate and persistent fraud, rendered 
the more infamous by being perpetrated upon 
a helpless people, that have no means of en- 
foreing their own rights. The sun never shone 
upon a more dastardly rascality than this very 
one, and yet the House has just voted to con 
tinue it. The Government has pocketed the 
money accruing from the sale of the lands 
ceded by the Choctaws, and, so far as its past 
action speaks, says to them, to the country, 
and the world that it means to keep this 
money, in violation of a treaty. In plain 
English, it declares itself to be an unscrupu- 
lous robber of the weak and defenseless. Is 
this a Christian country or a nation of ban- 
ditti? 


Marp1 Gras can hardly be called an Amer- 
ican ingjjtution; but it is apparently rapidly 
becoming one, and in the Southern States it is 
already adopted as a holiday and kept with as 
much external display as in any part of Europe, 
It isthe carnival of Rome, and many people 
imagine, no doubt, that itis one of the festi- 
vals of the Church, instead of being only a 
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‘popular revel, which the Chureh permits rather 


than sanctions. As New York contains a 
larger number of Catholics than any other city 
of the Union, this would seem to be the most 
natural place for the naturalization of the 
carnival; but our Catholic population is not. 
like that of New Orleans, composed chiefly of 
the descendants of France. Besides, Lent 
commences at a season that is unfavorable to 
out-door revelry in our climate, and the only 
carnival that could be got up with any degree 
of comfort in our streets would require 
too great an outlay of furs and clumsy 
woolen clothing. In the Southern cities, 
however, the conditions of things are all 
favorable, and the carnival has been natural- 
ized there and become an institution in which 
all sects and classes appear to take an active 
part. The ‘Mardi Gras’’ in New Orleans has 
been celebrated since the end of the Rebel 
lion in a gorgeous manner, which appara 
to be in strange contrast to the report- 
ed sufferings of the people; but this year the 
usual magnificent pageant of a street parade 
was dispensed with. In Mobile, however, the 
rioting and revelry of the carnival and the 
sumptuousness of the street parades appear to 
have been on an unusual scale of splendor. 
There were brilliant celebrations of the day, 
too, in Kentucky, and at Little Rock, in Arkan- 
sas, in spite of the political distresses in that 
state. But the great celebration took place in 
Memphis, where the street pageant was ona 
scale of great magnificence and the splendid 
mummeries must have been, judging from ths 
reports, of a very formidable character, 
rivaling even, if not excelling the Car- 
nival of Venice. The street processions were 
emblematical representations of the life 
of Columbus, his discovery of the New World, 
of De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi, and ’ 
of Prince de Leon’s pursuit of the Fountain 
of Youthin Florida. That these celebrations 
are spreading and becoming popular at the 


-South and West may be inferred from the fact 


that this year they have been held at Madison, 
in Indiana, at Covington, in Kentucky, as well 
as at Louisville and other places. Carnival is 
only a preparation for Lent, an attempt to 
compress into one a sufliciency of feasting 
and revelry, of wild extravagance and mirth 
to compensate for forty days of abstinence 
from flesh eating and other carnal enjoyments ; 
but the majority of Americans who join in the 
wild excesses of the festival see init nothing 
more than an opportunity for unrestrained 
amusement, and it has forthem no religious 
significance whatever. 


Tue attempt to givea constitution to France 
which would insure the permanency of the 
Republic has led to a breaking up of the min- 
istry and a crisis is still impending which may 
result in more serious consequences. How 
the present Chamber of Deputies can ever 
agree upon any measure for giving perma- 
nency to the Republic while the Bonapartists, 
the Orleanists, and the Bourbons are in a ma- 
jority it is difficult tosee; and if a dissolution of 
the Chamber sbould take place, which scems 
not altogether improbable, it is not likely that 
any great change would be produced by a ner 
election, while in the interim there would bea 
more fayorable opportunity for the intriguing 
Imperialists to venture upon a coup d'état. 
The difficulty with the Republicans lies in their 
lack of experimental knowledge in the matter 
of two chambers of deputies. They can 
neither have a chamber of peers, like that 
under the Empire, appointed by the throne; 
por one composed of hereditary law-makes, 
like that of Great Britain; nor one like our Sen- 
ate, composed of members elected by the legis- 
latures of the separate states. The need ofa 
second chamber is felt, and there is no other 
way to meet it but by imitating our state 
method of electing the two houses by popular 
vote and making the difference between the 
two to consist in the different terms of office. 
But Marshal MacMahon has threatened to re- 
‘sign if the Republicans insist on the election of 
both chambers by popular vote, and the danger 
of leaving the Government without a head is so 
great that they have hesitated to press their 
measure. Before anything else can be done a 
new ministry must be organized, and then a 
fresh contest will be commenced. 


.... The Oatholic Standard says that its Pro- 
testant contemporaries commonly discuss the, 
question of the exemption of ecclesiastical 
property from taxation ‘‘from a position of 
mere self-interest, Where the taxation of 
ecclesiastical property would fall with heavier 
weight upon Protestants than upon Catholics 
they desire to have such property exempted; 
but where Catholics own the greater amount 
of ecclesiastical property there Protestants 
advocate its taxation.’"” Wedo not think so, 
Most Protestants oppose the taxation of 
churches everywhere, so far as we know. Andy 
so far as we know, the chief advocates of tax- 
ation have been Protestants in Protestant 
cities, In Montreal only have we seen any- 
thing that squinted toward a desire to press 
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the measure for the purpose of injuring the 
Roman Church. 


...-Dr. Storrs, like most men, likes to see 
what he says correctly reported. But he also 
likes a joke, and we are not sure that his 
amusement a! the grotesqueness of the follow- 
ing paragraph from his last lecture on “‘ Preach- 
{ng without Notes,” as reported in The Congre- 
gationalist, will not more than overbalance his 
annoyance at the error. These are the words 
of Dr. Storrs, according to our Boston neigh- 
bor: ‘Dr. Evans says: ‘Style should be per- 
fectly transparent, with very little slash.’” Dr. 
Storrs’s real words were these: ‘‘ Dr. Emmons 
says: ‘Style should be like glass—perfectly 
transparent and very little sash.’’? Copying 
from THE INDEPENDEN?’s report of the previous 
week would have made the style and sense of 
this paragraph alittle more like glass. 


«os The Liberal Christian has been reading 
the newspaper reports*ofsermons of Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Armitage, and other evangelical clergymen 
whose houses are filled with hungry hearers 
who suppose themselves to be fed, and finds 
in them nothing but the old story about ‘the 
faith of the apostles, the divine scheme of sal- 
vation, and the ‘mediatorial restoration’ of 
man,” and is inclined to think that, instead of 
going to churehb, the ‘* ‘coming man,’ if he isa 
sensible fellow, will stay at home.”’ If he is 
like the present man it is-just such churches 
that be will throng to overflowing. We 
thought we must be reading The Index when 
our eyes fell on the passage. 


....Of course, all the readers of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT know that we are nowin the holy 
season of Lent, and they will be horror-struck 
at the information given by the Washington 
correspondent of one of our daily contempo- 
raries, that not only will some of the ‘‘Cab- 
inet ladies’? continue their ‘: Wednesday 
mornings” until the end of the 43d Conyress, 
but that “ the Postmaster-General’s family are 
to allow dancing dering Lent.” The informa- 
tion is startling, but we suppoee fit must be 
submitted to; and, in the meanwhile. the affairs 
of the Post-office are well conducted, notwith- 
standing the wickedness of the Postmaster- 
General's family. 


....Two young home mission churches are 
reported by The Presbyterian Banner to have 
been disappointed in the aid that they were 
promised from the Board of Home Missions, 
not a little to their own mortification and the 
discomfort of their pastors. The people were 
indignant and disgusted, and showed their 
feelings by increasing their own subscriptions. 
A most excellent way, and we are inclined to 
think that for twice it was not an unmitigated 
evil that the churches were compelled to self- 
support. 


...1t was a Boston wit who said that “good 
Bostonians go to Paris when they die’’; but 
the Boston Transcript, which is not witty, in 
mentioning the escape of a supposed robber, 
cays: **Benari has a brother in New York, 
whence all bad people in Boston are supposed 
to come and whither it is not unlikely he has 
returned.” Fulton, on the other hand, came 
to us from Boston, and we have heard it 
rumored that his numerous admirers there are 
hoping to secure his return. 


...Can any of our Presbyterian contempo- 
raries inform us whether Dr. Howard Crosby’s 
agnoetic heresy, which is apparently contrary 
tothe words of the Presbyterian Confession 
and which has been lately condemned by so 
competent an authority as The Presbyterian 
Banner, is held as true doctrine by nearly if not 
quite all the professors inthe Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary? We bave heard it so stated; 


but the suggestion makes our hair stand on- 


end. 

...-The Christian World fayors “‘a broad 
Christianity’ ’—not “Christianity of the ‘ broad- 
gauze’ character, which is unwilling to fix its 
lines against either heterodoxy, worldliness, or 
unbelief.” Of course, not. Nobody is in favor 
of that. Zhe World means by a broad Chris- 
tianity “‘ the fullest, freest flowing out of the 
Christian life toward all and everything really 
Christian.” Exactly. That is just what we 
mean by it, What else does anybody mean? 


...-The best reply yet made to Bishop 
Whittingham, who refuses to confirm the elec- 
tion of an assistant bishop to the diocese of 
Kentucky, on the ground tbat St. Paul saysa 
bishop should be the husband of one wile, 
while the Rev. Mr. Dudley is the husband of 
his second wife, is that of a Western paper, 
which reminds Bishop Whittingham that St. 
Paul’s precept does not apply, as it says noth- 
ing about assistant bishops. 


.... Zhe Interior tells its readers that it does 
not know what was the length of the year in 
1775, and also that it is a ‘* well-established 
fect that the planets do encounter resistance 
which must ultimately precipitate them. into 
le central orb.” Ignorance of heavenly 
matters may account for some of The Interior's 


funny theology. 





1THE INDEPENDENT. 


... According to Zhe Presbyterian Weekly, ‘‘a 
class of men in the Reunited Church are trying 
torun our Church into Congregationalism.”’ 
This sounds portentous, no doubt; but all it 
means is, we imagine, that some Presbyterians 
want to adopt the practice of rotary eldership. 


-«- Bishop White held the same opinion as 
Bishop Whittingham on the remarriage of 
widowers. Believing that Paul’s words that. 
“‘a bishop nrust be the husband of one wife”’ 
forbade remarriage, he never again married, 
though left a widower in early manhood. 


....Dr. John H. Hopkins says that Prof. 
Seymour “is still left free to instill his princi- 
ples into the inside of the heads of candidates 
for holy orders, though (apparently) pro- 
nounced unfit to lay his bands upon the out- 
side of the same,”’ 


-.». We are glad to see that our friends of 
The Advance disavow the statement accident- 
ally inserted in one of its circulars that it was 
not a denominational paper. It has been too 
good a paper to be lost to so good a denomina- 


tion, 
RRR 


Religions Sutetligence. 


THE tendencies toward liberty in the 
Presbyterian Church are sure to meet some 
few bitter enemies, though their hopes are not 
so good as their courage. Just now the ques- 
tion is whether the churches shall be allowed 
to elect their elders for a limited term of years, 
instead of being compelled to keep an elder 
in during all the period of his natural life, 
Not afew churches, like Dr. Cuyler’s, which 
does not have the fear of General Assembly 
before itseyes, have not waited for permis- 
sion, but have done the thing on their own re- 
sponsibility. It will be remembered that in 
1871 the General Assembly was overtured to 
rebuke this laxness, but declined. In 1872 it 
was more pronounced in allowing the practice; 
but, as its action was questioned, it appointed 
in 1873 a committee to prepare an overture, to 
be sent down tothe presbyteries, the real law- 
making power, that they might vote upon it. 
The last Assembly received such a proposed 
overture, and ordered the presbyteries to act 
uponit. It reads as follows: ‘ 

“If any particular church, by a vote of 
members in full communion, shall prefer to 
elect ruling elders for a limited time in the ex- 
ercise of their functions, this may be done, 
provided the full time be not less than three 
years, and the session be made to consist of 
three classes, one of which only shall be 
elected every year; and provided that elders 
once ordained shall not be divested of the 
office when they are not re-elected, but shall 
be entitled to represent that particular church 
in the higher judicatories, when appointed by 
the session or the presbytery.” 





Thus far 29 presbyteries have voted for allow- 
ing the change, and 12 against it. The pres- 
byteries of New-York, Rochester, and Phila- 
delphia Central were unanimous in its favor, 
and in Chicago there were but two negatives, 
All the Presbyterian papers, we believe, ex- 
eept The Presbyterian Weekly, of Baltimore, are 
in its favor; but this makes up all lack of 
numerical strength by the intensity of its op- 
position. Dr. Musgrave, the champion of the 
present so-called “compromise” paper now 
before the presbyteries, will not feel compli- 
mented by the savage attacks upon his success- 
ful draft, which replaced one which would 
have partly defeated the objects of the change, 
by requiring consent of presbytery and grant- 
ing the elders, after being rotated out, power 
to sit with the acting elders in any case 
of trial of a member. The Weekly says that 
the original paper was changed, ‘‘ under the 
leadership of Dr. Musgrave,’ by “a process of 
tampering with papers not very uncommon in 
some of our church courts,’’ and that “in 
politics the men of the world would call this 
demagoguery. Such policy ought to be repro- 
bated by the Church, and we think will be. 
There has been a great deal of it practiced of 
late years in the Presbyterian Church.”” In 
the very next paragraph the man whose acts 
are thus characterized is spoken of as “our 
very highly esteemed correspondent, the Rev. 
Dr. Musgrave, the champion of this new 
measure.” Such “esteem” must be cheap. 
Unfortunately there is just basis enéugh of 
truth in the charge that the Presbyterian 
Church has developed some sharp ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians, not unacquainted with ‘‘tricks,” 
to give some sting to the language. It isan 
evil inseparable from churches or states with a 
considerable machinery of representative gov- 
ernment. The object of Zhe Weekly in its 
fierce attack on a certain reform will not be 
suspected. It makes all this disturbance in the 
futerest of conversions and revivals. ‘‘ We 
desire,’ it saya, ‘‘to see the Church prosper; 
but do not expect this unt! she shall cease 
changing and go to work in blood-red earnest- 
ness.’”” The rhetoric is somewbat Talmagean, 
and we aresorry The Weekly devotes its ‘* blood- 
ted” earnestness to mere matters of govern- 
ment, The importsnce of resistance is indi- 





cated by the further remark: ‘‘ We want the 
Presbyterian Church to become more distinet- 
ive, and to rise above all of ita Latitudinarian 
or Congregational tendencies.” 


....A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
gives an abstract of the preface of a large theo- 
logical work by the celebrated Jesuit Father 
Curci, now publishing in Rome. Father Curci 
seems to have reconciled himself completely 
to the abolition of the temporal privileges of 
the Church; and this is what—coming from 8o 
learned and influential a man—makes his ex- 
pression of opinion important. He claims in- 
defectibility not for the Charch in its external 
organization, as possessing honors, wealth, 
and power; but only for its mystical body, 
while its external form can suffer defect or 
even cease to exist. There is, humanly speak- 
ing, he says, now no probability that the 
Church will ever come again into possession of 
that which, by the permission of Divine Provi- 
dence, it has lost. He then combats courage- 
ously the illusion entertained by many learned 
as well as ignorant Catholics, that these human 
aids will be restored; and, to fortify this asser- 
tion that they are not likely to be, he appeals 
to the Gospels, where can be read that Christ 
always preached openly that the honors and 
riches of this world did not nor could not be- 
long to the essence of the Church which he 
came on earth to establish. Father Curci also 
combats this illusion by historical inductions, 
He insists that the present cannot be judged by 
the past. Indeed, the present state of affairs 
in Europe precludes all hope of a return to the 
past condition of things. Hethen goes on to 
show the immense evil that is caused to the 
hearts of Christians by those who maintain 
this illusion and hope; for, asit can never be 
realized, the timorous will be scandalized, faith 
will be shaken in the weak, and the impious 
will acquire courage. The eloquent Jesuit 
Father also declares frankly that the loss of the 
temporal blessings should be considered as a 
just punishment by God, because they were 
abused and caused grave injury to religion and 
to the health of the soul. 


...-The standing committee of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church for the Diocese of Mary- 
land has presented Rev. Joseph Richey, rector, 
and the Rev. Calbraith B. Perry, assistant 
rector of Mount Calvary church, Eutaw and 
Madison streets, Baltimore, to the Rt. Rev, 
Bishop Whittingham, on the charge of using 
prayers for the dead. The late Rev. J. B, 
Morss was buried from the ehurch last Decem- 
ber, and Mr. Perry offered, just before the 


_ body left the church, the commendatory prayer 


for the dying, from the Prayer Book office for 
the visitation of the sick, as follows: 

* We humbly commend the soul of this, Thy 

servant, our dear brother, into thy hands, as 
into the hands of a faithful Creator and most 
merciful Saviour—most humbly beseeching 
thee that it may be grate in thy sight. 
Wash it, we pray thee, in the blood of the Im- 
maculate Lamb, that was slain to take away the 
sins of the world; that whatever defilement 
it may have contracted in the midst of this 
miserable and vaughty world, through the 
lusts of the flesh or the wiles of Satan, being 
purged and done away, it may be presented 
pure and without spot before thee,” 
In the Prayer Book, of course, the petition 
is for a person still living. Monnt Calvary 
church, Baltimore, is one of the oldest if not 
the very oldest of the advanced Episcopal 
churches ; its establishment haying occurred 
some twenty years since, long before the 
“Catholic Revival’ assumed its ritualistic 
phase. Itservéd as a nursery for the Roman 
Catholic Church, several of its earliest and 
most zealous adherents among the young men 
having entered that. communion. Among 
these was the late Father Baker, C. 8. P. Its 
present clergy are Revs. Joseph Richey, Cal- 
braith B. Perry, Evelyn Bartow, and A. B. 
Leeson, all of whom are graduates of the 
General Theological Seminary. In number of 
communicants it is the fourth in Baltimore, 
it having 513 (with its chapel of St. Mary the 
Virgin). 

..»»The interest in revivals is more extensive 
throughout the country than we were able to 
report last week. Union meetings continue in 
nearly all the towns in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. In Washington County, the central 
partof Vermont, the work is more general 
than elsewhere. In Montpelier union meetings 
have been held since the first of January. Sey- 
eral hundred conversions are reported in 
Nashua, Manchester, and other large towns 
in New Hampshire. In San Jose, Califor- 
hia, the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists are working together with increas- 
ing success. About 300 conversions are re- 
ported in Pittsburgh, Pa., where the Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists, end Bap- 
tists are holding union meetings. The Presby- 
terians report revivals at Spring Hills, West 
Rushville, Bremen, Bantam, Alliance, Cam- 
bridge, in Ohio; in Neville {sland, Oxford, 
Carversville, Paradise, and Altooma, Pa. At 


Delhi, N. ¥.; Montour, Ia,; the Gharelr of. 


the Covenant, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.3; Wilton, 
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Mass.; and New Haven, Conn., revivald in 
the Congregational churches are reported. In 
the Baptist’ churches at Bordentown, N. J., 
Lockport and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Plain- 
field, Ii., a large number of conversions are 
reported. The revivals in the Methodist 
Chureh are much larger than in the other de- 
nominations. Conversions are reported as 
follows: In Michigan at Richmond, 18; Eaton 
Rapids, 50; Cassville, 20. In Hiinois at 
Light House 22; Mazon, 16; Fairbury, 83; 
Roberts, 28; Desplaines, 30; Joliet, 160; Gil- 
son, 50, In New Jersey at Oxford, 40; Read- 
ington, 120; Parsippany, 830; Bordentown, 70; 
West Milford, 50. The Lutherans report reviv- 
als at St. Thomas, Lykens Valley, Hubers- 
burg, and Shippensburg, Pa. Over 250 con- 
versions are reported. 


-«seThe bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church have appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer to be observed by their peo- 
ple in view of the sufferings to which Negroes 
are exposed in many parts of the South. In 
an accompanying address to the American peo- 
ple they say, among other things : 

“Of late our distresses have come upon us 
with unwonted fury. Brought in as bya very 
thander clap—to wit, the failure of the Freed- 
man’s Bank—their fury has only been aggra- 
vated with the coming of each day, until now 
we feel that we ar$ at the very mouth of 
another lion’s den, at the very door of another 
fiery furnace, nor do some.of those whom we have 
served with the utmost fidelity seem to hesitate to 
push us in, 

* # * «* Sa + s 
‘*To us it seems as though we were stand- 
ing on the banks of the Red Sea and Pharaoh 
were in hot pursuit to foree us back into ‘the 
house of bondage.’ Can it be that the Amer- 
ican people will permit the love of race to 
crush out of their hearts the love of humanity, 
of the right, of justice? We ask nothing 
more at your hands than the same protection 
you would give four millions of Irishmen or 
Germans if the Ku-Kiux or White League 
+were combined and acting against them as 
they have*been arrayed and acting against the 
freedmen. O Jehovah Jireh! thou that judged 
‘thy people with righteousness and thy poor 
with judgment’; who deliverest ‘the needy 
when he erieth, the poor also, and him that 
hath no helper,’ ‘ break in pieces: the oppress- 
or.’ Redeem us from violent and bloodthirsty 
men. Let the wolf and the lamb dwell to- 
gether, the leopard lie down with the kid, the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and let a little child be their leader. 
‘*Didst thou not lead Israel through the Red 
Sea with a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night? Lead us also. Great * Conn- 
selor,’ lead us. Be thou our shie!d_ and buck- 
ler. Hide, oh! hide us beneath the shadow of 
thy wing.” 4 

...-Last week we gave statistics regarding 
CongréBationalism in Great Britain. Interest- 
ing facts about the growth of Congregation. 
alism in this. country appear in The Congrega- 
tional Quarterly for January. The number of 
churches with pastors in the United States is 
2,549 and in Canada and Jamaica 89, making 
altogether 2,638, which is 58 more than 
last -year; and the number of churches 
without pastors is 875, against 851 for 
1874. The total number of churches, there- 
fore, in North America is 3,513—82 more than a 
year ago. The number of ministers in 
pastoral work is 2,311 in the United States and 
69 in the Provinces. In 1874 the number was 
2,294 for this country and 64 for the Provinces. 
The number of ministers not in pastoral work 
is 967 in the United States and 21 in the Prov- 
inces, against 944 and 24 for 1874. The total 
number of ministers is thus 3,278 in the United 
States and 90 in the Provinces—3,368 in all—an 
increase of 41. The licentiates this year are 
222; last year 239. Thenumber of foreign mis- 
sionaries, 128, is not included in the above 
tables. Ministers received from other denom- 
inations, 98; ministers dismissed, 94; minis- 
ters deceased, 9%. The number of churchmeim- 
bers is 27,330 in the United States and 642 in 
the Provinces—2,917 more than last year. The 
admirable preparation of these statistics in 
The Congregational Quarterly is beyond all praise 
or rivalry. 


.-». We learn from the Louisville Christian 
Observer that the Southern Presbyterian 
Synod of Nashville has brought suit against 
the Synod of Tennessee (North) to recover 
possession of the Maryville College property. 
The Observer confesses that suit would never 
bave been brought by the Southern Synod if 
the Northern Synod had not misused the con- 
tributions received from the North in aid of 
the College and which haye more than quin- 
tupled its value by the promiscuous education 
in the College of both white and black boys, 
when it wasunderstood that only black boys 
were to be educated there. It says that if, as 
is likely, thesuit is decided in favor of the 
Southern Synod, it. will probably turn out 
the white boys and con‘uct it exclusively as an 
institution for colored people. Not a very 
creditable or Christian position for a church— 
to be fighting before the courts for the privi- 
lege of excluding white young men from thciz 
opportunities of education. 


«eee The Dlinois Low Churchmen are organ * 
izing. efforts for the. rejection of the biskop- 
elect of that dicgese. Tho teatinouialeof Dr, 
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De Koven must be approved bya majority of 
the standing committees of the 45 dioceses 
and the bishops before he can be consecrated ; 
and Drs. Powers and Sullivan, of Chicago, with 
others in sympathy with them, have decided to 
address a memorial to the standing committee 
of each of the 45 dioceses, to urge them to 
withhold their approval. They hope to get 
help in their campaign from Bishop Coxe. 
The De Koven men have also held a meeting 
and adopted a memorial to besent to the stand- 
ing committees, in which are set forth the 
piety and ability of the bishop-elect. They de- 
clare that his election isa matter for congrat- 
ulation to the Church generally, and that the 
Diocese of Illinois would not be satisfied with 
any but a High Churchman. 


....The Pope has raised the dioceses of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Santa Fé to 
the dignity of archdioceses, which will make 
their bishops archbishops. The Boston arch- 
Ciocese will include the six dioceses of Port- 
land, Burlington, Springfield, Hartford, Prov- 
idence, and Boston. In 1825 there was 1 priest 
in Massachusetts, 1 in Maine, and 1 in New 
Hampshire. In 1835 there were in New En- 
riand 27 priests and 22 Catholic churches. In 
1844 the number of Catholics in New England 
was about 60,000 and there were 30 priests and 
37 churches. In 1875 there are about 1,000,000 
of Catholies, with 1 archbishop, 5 bishops, 441 
priests, and 432 churches. 


....A third Reformed Episcopal Church has 
been organized in Philadelphia, its location 
being in Germantown. Bishop Cummins has 
been preaching in Lehman’s Hall, Baltimore, 
to the church which has been established in 
that city. The congregation propose very 
soon, if pot at once, to call a rector for the 
ehurch. “ Although Bishop Cummins,” says 
The Baltimore Gazette, *‘will not regularly fill 
the pulpit in Baltimore, as far as known, he 
will reside permanently here and will occa- 
sionally officiate in the church; but as -his 
work calls him to various parts of the country, 
he will, consequently, be absent a great por- 
tion of the time.” 


-..-lt seems to be confirmed that the Mor- 
mon authorities recently sent a committee to 
Mexico to learn whether the way was open for 
emigration thither in case our Government 
should make war on polygamy. The secretary 
of foreign affairs for Mexico encouraged 
them with the assurance that land was cheap 
and could easily be purchased ; but added that 
the laws were very strict against polygamy and 
would be enforced. 


..». The Brahmo Somaj pulpit has one pecu- 
Uarity that would delight Dr. Storrs, and that is 
that the practice of extemporary preaching is 
universal in it. The custom comes, we pre- 
sume, from imitation of the Christian mis- 
sionaries in India, who are the real fathers of 
this birth from Hinduism. Zhe Jndian Mirror 
«dyises the Brahmo preachers and missiona- 
‘ies “to adopt now and then the habit of 
written sermons.”’ 


Publisher's Department, 


WE are authorized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by far 
the bést in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on trial, subject to return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 

a aan 

SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 


Ix. England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as & guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. it is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Proy- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
‘*Sreriine.”—" The Silver Age,” in Serid- 
wer’s Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond St., near Broadway, N. Y. 











> THE INDEPENDENT. 


ORDERING GOODS. 


Ovr advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE IN- 
DEPENDENT as. a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tux In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

Re 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de: 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
nets ag lO Ee 

SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 

SYRUP. 


ScroruLa, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, 
and Kidney Disorders, and all distempers 
which affect the external portions of the 
body indicate an unclean condition of the 
venous fluid. SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND 
LIVER SYRUP muy be relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. The concen- 
trated extracts of Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, 
and other invaluable antiseptic and alter- 
ative plants and herbs form the basis of 
this powerful remedy. Price $1 per bottle. 
Joun F. Henry, CURRAN & Co., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownsLey’s TOOTHACHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dezsmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper who willforward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice selections from the poetical works of 
Byron, Moors, anp Burns. 














Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEYUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest and best 
oil in the world. 





THE PACIFIC MAIL, 


rs e 
PUNISHING THE PRESENT MANAGERS 
FOR THE ACTS OF OTHERS. 


To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDRST : 


Tnadvertently, in republishing the un- 
founded charges against the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co., you have done a serious {n- 
jury to a colporteur engaged‘in your cause. 
The disposition evinced during the last 
half century by China and Japan to culti- 
vate friendly relations with the outside 
world has brought the heathen, through 
the increased communication established 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., within 
the influence of Christianity. Independent- 
ly of the commercial interests at stake, you 
certainly cannot desire to lend ‘your influ- 
ence to check this intercourse by crippling 
the means of this great corporation. 

I believe not, and would, therefore, ask 
your attention to the following, which, as a 
director of the company, I know is a fair 
statement of the case. 

Respectfully, 


To the Editor of The Sun: 


Sm :—As an old merchant, I have always 
deprecated hasty action. As a legislator, I 
would deprecate hasty legislation. Injust- 
ice as often results from the latter as loss 
from the former. These thoughts suggest 
themselves in view of recent congressional 
legislation in the affairs of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

As soon as the committee of investigation 
was appointed, the fact became public that 
nearly one million of dollars had disap- 
peared from the treasury of the company, 
for which there were no vouchers, other 
than false entries, to cover the same, in 
the loan account of thecompany. Proof of 
a private contract between a former agent 
of the company at San Francisco and the 
former president of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company was obtained by the com- 
mittee from the witness Irwin; and the ad- 
mission, also, that said president had stated 
to him his intention, if able, to return this 
money to the company. Indirect as was 
this evidence, it satisfied the company that 
their theory—namely, that a very large por- 
tion of the money thus abstracted had been 
lost in stock speculations, and not used, as 
charged, to influence legislation in Wash- 
ington—was correct. Every fact brought 
out in the course of the investigation con- 
firmed this view. 

Hasty legislation on the question of the 


F. L. Tatcorr. 


‘new contract was, therefore, not antici- 


pated. The enemies of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, however, used influ- 
ential journals to assail the company, reit- 
erating the unproved charge of fraud in the 
inception of the contract. Representatives 
in Congress could not withstand the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them by their 
constituents, who, innocently believing all 
they saw in print, warned them to keep 
their skirts clear of this great scandal. No 
matter, therefore, what might have been 
the convictions of these individual repre- 
sentatives, the merits of the case could not 
weigh against their political future, which 
an advocacy of the justice of the claim ot 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for 
extra compensation for additional mail 
service might imperil. Vote against the 
subsidy and no explanation would be neces- 
sary. Vote in favor of the company, or 
for delay, that justice might be done, might 
be construed into admission of being impli- 
cated in the “fraud charged in obtaining 
the contract” and a popular verdict rend- 
ered against the representative so voting, 
without a hearing. 

No doubt there are to-day in the House of 
Representatives more than a majority who 
regret the necessity of the vote they have 
recorded against the interests of this great 
American line, which, with proper encour- 
agement, while it would in the construction 
of its vessels necessary for the increasing 
business between the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, have given employment to 
thousands of American Jaborers in the 
mines, the shipyards, and the workshops, 
would also have upheld the old flag on the 
great routes on which their vessels ply. 

The whole country bas been misled by 
the word subsidy. This term as applied to 
the ovefland railroads (which, for their 
selfish interests, have combined in the effort 
to destroy a company with which they can- 
not successfully compete in business) is cor- 
rect,as the United States Government loaned 
them its currency bonds to build their road, 
and they are to-day heavily in default to 
the Government—-in interest only, many 
millions. But it is not applicable to the 
contract with the Pacific il Steamship 
Company, which came in as the lowest 
bidder on a contract for additional compen- 
sation for additional mail service. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
haye expended millions oniron ships to 
carry out in good faith their contract with 
the Government, and are now ready to do 
so for the compensation agreed upon. Now 
let us for one moment compare the price 
which the United States Government has 
contracted to pay for this service with the 
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prices paid by other governments to their 
subjects: 

For 12 round trips out and home, 15,600 
miles, the United States Government has con- 
tracted to pay $41,666, or $2.63 per mile. 

England for the same service pays $3.20 4 
mile, or $82,760 per annum more than the 
United States. 

France for the same service pays $4.48 per 
mile, or $515,650 per annum more than the 
United States. 


France and England have reaped the 
benefit from the amounts thus expended on 
the mercantile marine in holding now that 
supremacy on the ocean which it should be 
the pride of every American to contest. 
New York, in her great commercial rela- 
tion with China and the East, is especially 
interested in the success of this great and 
only American line. Why leading metro- 
politan journals should lend their influence 
to injure this enterprise is beyond the com- 
prehension of the writer. 

L. TALcort. 
rr 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 


Tue liver is the great depurating or blood- 
Cleansing organ of the system. Set the 
great housekeeper of our health to work, 
and the foul corruptions which gender in 
the blood and rot out, as it were, the ma- 
chinery of life are gradually expelled from 
the system. For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, with small daily 
doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, are pre-eminently the articles needed. 
They cure every kind of humor, from the 
worst scrofula to the common pimple, 
blotch, or eruption, Great eating ulcers 
kindly healed under their mighty curative 
influence. Virulent blood poisons that 
lurk in the system are by them robbed of 
their terrors, and by their persevering and 
somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
system may be completely renovated and 
built up anew. Enlar; glands, tumors, 
and swellings dwindle away and disapper 
under the influence of their great resolv- 
ents. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 





WOOD FOR SCROLL SAWING. 


WE are pleased to call the attention of 
our readers to an advertisement that will 
supply a want that has long been felt 
among many of our patrons. Within the 
last few years a new and useful fashion has 
sprung up. We mean that of scroll sawing, 
by means of which so many beautiful arti- 
cles can be made at home and at the most 
trifling expense. The greatest drawback, 
and in fact the only one that we know of, 
to the lovers of this art has been the want 
of suitable wood. Messrs. George W. Read 
& Co., No. 186 and 200 Lewis street, N. Y., 
advertise to supply this want by sending 
by express all of the rare and hard woods 
that are used for this purpose, planed ready 
for use and from an eighth to three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness and upward. We 
know Mr. Read personally, and can assure 
our patrons that they will experience the 
most satisfactory results in dealing with 
him. 





ed 
PARCEL SCALES. 


A Boon To STOREKEEPERS AND COUNTRY 
ReEsIDENTS.—The new postal arrangements 
for small parcels are a blessing to popular 
stores and their distant customers. The 
Parcel Post is a step in. civilization. 
Gloves, shawls, slippers, groceries, cigars, 
dry goods, candy, ornaments, tea—any- 
thing not weighing over four pounds—can 
be sent quicker by mail than by express 
and at a fractional cost. For two centsone 
may send by mail a parcel weighing a 
quarter of a pound from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Eight cents will carry a pound 
across the continent. To aid in this won- 
derful economy and convenience, inau- 
gurated by the Government, Fairbanks & 
Co. bave produced a special Postal Parcel 
Scale, which everybody must have in the 
home, store, and office. It is inexpensive 
and will save the cost in no time. 








An institution that we cordially bring 
before the notice of our readers is the 
“Health-Lift,” and if by the perusal of 
this notice they are induced to avail them- 
selves of its advantages we shall be amply 
satisfied. As a means of taking perfect 
exercise it has no equal, and during these 
cold winter months, while outdoor exercises 
are impossible, many a man has kept him- 
self by its use in a state of physical and 


. mental health that could not otherwise have 


been attained. Thousands of our pro- 
fessional and business men are in the habit 
of using the ‘‘ Health-Lift,” and bear evi- 
dence of the truth of the above remarks. 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y NEW SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Ero. 


Tuts popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect Track of Stel Rails, the Cel- 
ebrated Puliman Palace Sleeping-Cars, the Per- 
fect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, the 
Regularity with which they run, the admira- 
ble arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAVELING. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South the trains of the CurcaGo anD Nortu- 
oa aged Rarmway leave Cuicaco as fol- 
OWS : 

For Counc BLUFFS, Omana, and CALIFoR- 
nia, Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Palace Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Cars 
through to Council Bluffs, 

For 8t. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached on both trains. 

For GREEN Bay AND Lake SUPERIOR, Two 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached and running through to Marquette. 

For MILwavgegg, Four through trains daily. 
Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For WINONA AND POINTS IN MINNESOTA, One 
through train daily. 

For Dvusugue, via Freeport, Two through 
— daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train. 

For DuBuQuE anD La Crosse, via CLinTon, 
Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train. 

For Sioux City anp YANKTON, Two trains 
daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junc. 

For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 

For RockrorD, STERLING, KENOSHA, JANES- 
VILLE, and other points you can have from 
two to ten trains daily. 

Ali Express Trains on this route are 
equipped with WrsTrmnenouss Patent ArrR- 
BRAKES AND MILLER’s Patent Sarety PLAt- 
FORM AND CouPLERS The most Perfect Pro- 
tection against Accidents known. 

All railroad ticket agents can sell you 
tickets and give you information about this 
line and the time of its trains. 











Every reader of Toe INDEPENDENT may 
have a $2 magazine, Tae SciENCE oF 
HEALTH, six months ‘‘on trial’ for $1. 
Address 8, R. WELzs, 389 Broadway, New 
York, 








THe Cnroaco, MILWAUKEE, AND §t. Pau 
RaILway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 

flices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 








WE desire to call attention to a very 
superior article, which from its perfect 
combination, purity, and strength is un- 
equaled. Itis D. 8. Thompson’s matchless 
Baking Powder, manufactured at Chicago, 
Ill. We use it, and have no hesitation in 
recommending it to all our subscribers, as 


baking powder is becoming as much of a 
necessity in the family as tea, coffee, or 
sugar. If you cannot get it of your grocers, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 80 and 82 
South Water street, Chicago. We would 
advise you not to be without it. 


CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bond’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part, 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 

Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 

Penna. Cancer Institute, 
$208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
en 


A Frirst-cLass pictorial $3 magazine, 
THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent six 
montbs ‘‘on trial” for $1.50, by 8S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











THE unprecedented sale of the Eureka 
Machine Twist is accounted for from the 
fact that those who use it once wil] use no 
other. 








EK F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
ran or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded, Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

ee 


NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
hr complete, “¢ 3 hours. No fee m1 
an No 
head passes, Seat, and Stomach Worm 
reneheh Op De. Eauabel, 900 Hove thew 
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Surpman’s ScRAP-BOOK, called ‘* Choice 
Selections,” is the neatest form we have 
seen for the purpose. It is very prettily 
bound and the pages are calculated for 
three columns of clippings; or, by using 
Only two, the central column (which 1s di- 
vided bya light line running down the 
middle) may be reserved for manuscript 
notes. Provision is made for an alphabet- 
ical index. A peculiarly good and novel 
feature is the skillfet way in which the 
sheets are bound into the spring back of 
the cover, so as to dispense with the narrow 
strips of paper which fill up and disfigure 
the backs of most scrap-books. These 
books can be bought of A. L. Shipman & 
Sons, 10 Murray St., who also keep a large 
stock of general stationary and blank books 
on hand. Customers will there find goods 
of excellent quality and be sure of fair 


treatment. See advertisement, on 12th page. 
Ee 


UNSHAKEN. 


WSILE other articles of their kind are 
largely adulterated, Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder and True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts—Vanilla, Lemon, Nectarine, etc.— 
hold their unshaken position in the esti- 
mation of thousands as tbe purest, best, 
niost reliable, and cheapest. In all partic- 
ulars that constitute perfect results they 
cannot be approached by the various 
known Baking Powders and Flavoring Ex- 
tracts made in imitation. One trial will 
satisfy that for purity and strength Dr. 
Price’s are alone in the market. 








To have White Teeth and Sweet Breath, use 
THuRsTON’s Ivory PEARL TootH PowpDER. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 20th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:80 a. m., 
on Wednesday at 11 a. m., and on Saturday 
at 11:30 and 12 m. T.L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


RHEUMATISM.--During severe and changeable 
weather no one subject to Rh tic Pains should 


be one day without Pond’s Extract, which al- 
ways relieves. 


LADIES ANP SAATLEMEN, 
BOOTS AFD SBOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


UNPRECEDENTED SALE 
Scribner’s Monthly. 


ALL THE NUMBERS OF THE 


Present Volume to be Reprinted ! 
NEW EDITIONS 
FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
containing the beginning of 
Maj. Powell's Splendid Series of Papers, 


THE CANONS OF THE COLORADO, 


“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 


willbe ready about the 25th inst. Orders will be sup- 
plied in the order received. 


Scribner for March, 


of which we print the largest edition we have ever 
issued, will be published simultaneously in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 8t. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and other large cities ON 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY; New York. 


P.T. BARNUM’S GREAT HIPPODROME. 
PRICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
SP BASIS. 
INCREASED ATTRACTION. DECREASED ADMISSION, 
To the whole, including Family virde, 30 cents, 


“ “ “ Grand Ore 


























two hours the Grand Amphitheater 

CARD,—Not the unparalleled reduc- 
tion from former prices, reserved is still 
retained, ing seats to be one week in 


advance. price for dren under ten 
refers not only to Family Circle, but to the reserved 
dpartments also. 


“BEAUTIFUL. FLOWERS 


can be deliv mail 
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The most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 
known. 


ns the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


1ved 


vy ao 
HLZaIL NV 


-ssou0n TA ONT: 


indorsed by te mosi finent Dentists of 
Europe and wang yet the Courts thereot. 


HAIR VINE! 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


This Restorative is one of the best preparations in 
the market for the human scalp. I will warrant it to 
not contain Sugar of Lead, Lac Sulphur, Nitrate Sil- 
ver, or anything that will injure the health. It causes 
the hair to grow on bald heads, restores hair to its 
normal color when caused from premature decay, 
prevents and stops the hair from falling out. It will 
stop that unpleasant itching that is the prelude of the 
hair’s decay and will cure dandruff and all diseases 
of the scalp. 

Ask your druggists for it, orto those that prefer 
to buy direct of me I will send trial bottle for $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


In ordering, mention THE INDEPENDENT: 
Send stamp for circular of certificates. Address 
Cc. W. RICHARDSON, Barnet, Vt. 
Gro. C. GoODWIN & Co., Boston, Mass., Wholesale 
Agents for New England. 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


For 2 cents 5 A pew f buy 8 cake of “Constan- 
tine’s Pine Tar Dp,” an that will cleanse out and 
y 











render heal skins. eum, 

ples, Chap) Hands, Frosted Feet, Fresh 
Cuts or Wounds, Di of the Scalp and Skin may 
all be cured by Sold by Druggists an: 


WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Agents, New York. 


BALD HEADS 


pA d pttn apes | pee eaeeny Ges to ths Bale 
spot, so perfe wor ingeniously con- 
ch hair just isening from the 
th hair. 5 de 2} erfecs 
as the ‘ 
Ot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR 
ebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 st., New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED 
Wait bye foro yarn’ eit vemaat tone halal 
a e for ears, nD e and no 
injury to his ith—proof that it is the only true and 
pestont e. Lage Fae instantaneous. No 
isappointment; no ri $ the 














tiful Black or Brown, Sold and properly applied at 
ae : bes Factory, No. 16 d street, N. 
LAWN GRASS SEED. {per bush. of 


per lb., by mail, with instructions. It saves nine-ten‘' 
of the expense of sodding andis much nicer. White 
pret an e, - en er —_ and 
esirable grasses, same price ving 
escription and price per hesk ana in ens, sen 
NELSON & CO., Seed 


da 
on application to DE GROFF 
Growers and Dealers, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TTER .—U. 8. Stammering Institute % 
Swattos, Tt hoe Ave., N. Y. Best pr Bing 
0 pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for circular. 


u HOUGHTON REMEDY FOR ARTI 








D 
merits. sent free on lication 
RANSOM, % Dove Albany. 








TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


TH® GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 





Cont nt Melt - Se ane ‘than ny chet 

sail - ding 1 80 North River as follows: : 

VILLE Di Facksouss, Baburd 

pane DE P. fg Feb. 6th. 

PuIGH OF PASSA B INGO Oielnding wine): 

: 
FWP Suriion tetas redused rues 

estat‘ gah aly an the digosfong 

~ jing the Channel, besides saving time, trouble, 
GHOHGE MACKENZIR, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
AND CHINA, 
this line leave Pier 


tiated CuRRO EBAY comanler Ne Bunsen Vik 
z S. N 0, 

muerte sts RA 
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fps meals, and necessaries for the 


ew York to San sisco, 
informa- 
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Commercial, 
CHARACTER IN CORPORATIONS. 


It is said that corporations have no souls, 

We know it tc be otherwise in some of the 

leading institutions of the country. A large 

number of our corporations ate controlled 

by conscientious religious men, who carry 

into the counting-room good principles, 

although they very rarely get the credit 
they deserve for their integrity. The public 
are greatly indebted to such men for the 
success of the moneyed institutions they 
control. It is often remarked that religious 
teaching and preaching must be left to the 
church, the lecture-room, the Sabbath, and 
the home-circle; but we know that the best 
kind of religion is that which is taught and 
exemplified every day and everywhere—in 
business circles and in the streets. These re- 
marks are called forth in consequence of 
the notice taken in one of our large fire in- 
surance companies of the recent death of 
Mr. Loring Andrews, a highly respectable 
and wealthy citizen, and for a great many 
years well known in the leather trade in 
this city. He was one of the directors of 
the Continental Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, and his death was formally 
announced at the board last week, by the 
president of the company, George T. Hope, 
Esq. After a few well-chosen words, he 
introduced Mr. James Fraser, and aske¢ 
him to make some remarks, as he was per 
haps more intimately acquainted than any 
one present with the late Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Fraser began by givinga brief his- 
tory of the. exemplary life, sterling qual- 
ities, and brilliant careerof Mr. Andrews. 
He said he came to this city without 
money, but with plenty of resolution. He 
commenced business with a determinaton to 
succeed. The foundations upon which he 
built, Mr. Fraser said, were integrity, mer- 
cantile honor, and moral principle. His suc- 
cess under such circumstances was marked, 
and he rapidly rose in influence to a bigh 
position and steadily multiplied bis friends. 
He was a man of not many words, but was 
sincere and sympathetic in his nature, and 
what he did say he really meant. His mer- 
cantile friends and neighbors bighly re- 
spected him and were not slow in yielding 
tohis judgment. He was shrewd and de- 
termined and scarcely ever failed to achieve 
success, being careful always not to move 
till he was fully prepared. As his wealth 
increased he was enabled to do what others 
hardly dared to attempt. He was ever 
ready to help young men and all who 
sought his advice or counsel in business 
matters. His sterling principles, Mr. Fra- 
ser said, were his chief characteristics. He 
believed him to bea noble-hearted Chris- 
tian man and ever ready to do his duty. 

Mr. Fraser’s touching and eloquent re- 
marks were listened to with the closest at- 
tention and made a deep impression upon 
the forty or fifty gentlemen present. Mr. 
Hope, the president of the company, then 
related an ineident which exemplified the 
unostentatious manner of Mr. Andrews’s 
life. One day he entered the building 
of a large educational institution in this 
city and walked quietly about, viewing 
the different rooms. Seeing no one but 
the janitor, he modestly asked him how 
the institution was flourishing — whether 
it had plenty of means and how great 
was the number of students in attendance, 
etc. The janitor stared at the stranger, 
and replied that he had better see the pres- 
ident, who would give him the information 
desired. Mr. Andrews took an’* early 
opportunity to call on the president and 
tell him frankly that he wished to help his 
instilution. by making a donation. The 
president appeared pleased, and asked 
him the conditions of the endowment. 
“None. whatever,” said Mr. Andrews. 
“All 'Lask is for you to take the money 
and use it as you please.” At the next 
meeting of the trustees the president, 
after some routine business, said he had a 
little matter on which he wished to speak. 
He then announced that a gentleman in 
the city wished to make a donation of 
$100,000, and that the gift was doubly valu- 
able since there were no conditions. In 
a few days a check for $100,060 was re- 
ceived, and the institution is now réaping 
the benefits of that noble charity, 





These facts we believe have appeared In 
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no other journal, and we give them to show 
that even corporations, when composed of 
such generous and conscientious men as the 
late Mr. Andrews, can have a character for 
honesty, integrity, and good works as really 
as any individual. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. |: 


NOW OPEN 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


4-4 Family and Shirtn Linens, 
Linen Sheetings, all widths, 
Tabie Damasks, by the yard, 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Huck and Damask Towels, 

Bath Toweling and Towels, 
Russia Crash, etc., etc. 


ALSO 
A full supply of every description of 


White Coods, etc., 
AT. POPULAR PRICES. 


Broadway, corner 19th st. 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES CO. 


will open on MONDAY, February 15th, a fine line of 
new designs in 


PARIS PRINTED PERCALES 


AND 


FOULARD CAMBRICS. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FoR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By B. EK. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS MARKET. 


COFFEZES.—Several cargoes of Rio have been sold 

at a concession from the highest prices of last week 

and there is a good distributive trade. Mild Coffees 

continue scarce, but several oes are on the way, 
daily expected to arrive. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Shore Mackerel are dull, 
but prices are firm. Dry Cod are in good demand. 
Box Herr ree are unchanged. Salt.—The market is 
quite dull, but prices are steady. 

FRUITS, Erc.—The market for Foreign Dried has 
been quiet, with a moderate demand for consump- 
tion. Currants are alittle higher and Prunes materi- 
ally lower, the latter in consequence of the faflure of 
two large holders. Domestic Dried = dull and un- 
changed. nned goods are in good, Ye 
for oomemmaticn, and the v bees | low i _ A. which 
Tomatoes have been senese by dpeculative fail- 
ures has the —— to opere —_ a@ speculative 
mand ang prices te 

march Herre hone ieineae for Louisiana Molasses 
is very quiet, but prices are steady. Our advices 
from New Orleans show a dull market there and the 
supplies arriving are a We tot low grade. For For- 
eign the marke is ice the arrival of a 
teqw cargoes of Cuba 7) some Porto Rico. 

SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part 
of the week Refined Sugars were in light demand and 
prices were rather easier than our quotations of last 
week. Since then the prospect of an additional duty 
bing placed upon i oe of the raw material has 
produced a better demand from the interior and 
P rices are yA. at ieckenens quotations, with a hard- 

ning tendency. Raws, with an increased demand 
from the refiners and the agitation of the prospective 
duty, are higher and orices very firm. 

SYRUPS.—The market generally is dull and prices 
are in buyers’ favor, especially the high grades. The 
low grades are in moderate request and prices are 
well sustained. 

TEAS.—Sinee there is no probability of a duty being 
put on tea, holders have abated.their extravagant 
pretensions and — can be —y to much ra ~ 

















ter advantage than could have been done last week. 
— sb bi fittle doing aside from a light distributive 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—The tone of 
the market is not changed from that of the last three 





months, notwithstanding the moderate arrivals and | 


an exceptional searcity of Twos, Supers, and Low 
Extras. The demand for medium Family Flour is 
moderate, Southern Flours are weak. Rye Flour-is 

nehanged. Buckwheat Flour is more active, with 
little finctuation. Corn Mealis steady and in mod- 
erate demand, 

BUILDING MATERIALS .—Brick.—There has been 
little or no movement in this line, the weather effect, 
ually precluding all outdoor operations. Pale per M, 
$3233.50; Jersey, $6.25@96.0; Up-River, $6.509$7.25 ; 
Haverstraw Bay, $7.25@$8. Cement.—Rosendale con- 
tinues steady at $1.20, cash; Portland, $4.10@$4.90, 
Glass.—The market is active. Stocks are light. 
French Window is unchanged. Hardware.—The de- 
mand for age dul heavy goods is fair: oe pon 
sad Pas alae, sel 
qu 


tena 


oar 
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CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle advanced a frac- 


weight, the range for the Native Cattle was 9@13 


cents, to 55@58_ Ibs. to [+4 
drove of Texans, holding for conte ®., could 
and Chen e Cattle went at 4 bent, 
boss Tos. Miles Come soha "ee cach’ Gaif ine 
led. fed i Cal 8@ll cents ® 
., live as to » 
gost eep at an of K@ cent 
®.; common to A at ames @7% ; 
Wg pom J lot.o 


inisea 8 Batic? Live He Hogs sold. sold at i” 


ye 
Heh rene "RO Veal rire been it Boot Cat and 25.080 


coven tik demand since our last for “spot” 
has been light; but the market closed firm at an ad- 
vance of about % of a cent on most grades, The 
sales comprise 6,465 bales (including 1,350 to arrive), 
of which - were taken ~ tare 874 for spinning, 
and 4% on speculation. future delivery the de- 
mand has been pe os at ry acoline of re et a — 
15 s16a5 Ip is ide. for Fe! SA rrunn ase ir for March, 
“for June-t ipa, 8 160, for dal ents % xg 

for August, and 16 Sibels 19-320. miber. © 
HIDES AND Reatton-Ieheieid trade de- 
ee ee ae ee eerane 


ane 


Leather.—Hemlock A. is in good demand and 
prices are isin good demand, but prices 
are unc 
MISCELLANEOUS. diles.—Adamantine are dull 
and unchanged. Coal continues in light demand. 
Scotch Gag, House ei. Cumberia Pa eee Gas G0 ga: 
mi $6.00@$6.75 ; An- 
5. .—The demand is very 





ca bat ‘orice ces remain ut th 
oth. — ia is quite go, Spore is mone. 

Baggi chiefly of a 5 ve nai 
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change to since ents 
are in light demand. ores Dg qualities sell well at 

= at. r Ane ~ bah ioe} 
re dese; mote: > 4 


ure. 


ens —Coppe: eeeee has been in some re- 
uest and firm ai IN @z lron.—The demand 
—— is very imited and stocks are ample. 
Serap has had some movement at 


$56, delivered. Lead. Worcien Pig is dull, but pens 
steady. Posseatie favors the buyer. ull 


"Tin is. d 
bu Zine.—The supply of 
apd. Prices favor. the and pric: oobane are steady. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—LDinseed is 
rather —— Sperm.—Holders of Crude are firm. 
Wh pis Semi held. Tanners’ are steady at 
44 cents for Bank 


dull, a 
PROVISIONS.—Hog prone have declined 


a fair’ since our last. export trade is good and 
aul home demand. Beef.—Market stead: 


y but 
Wwootsthe demand has been ve 


of desirable s are not large an: 
not pressed say t sale. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ht. Stocks 
Slices have 





-—The market is quie Le wicks pes unchanged for 
equ 


ASHES 
both Pots and Pearis. 


Pots, first sorts...... 
Pearls, first sorts.. 


BEANS AND PEAS Medium Beans are in good 
demand. Marrow are plenty, dull and favor the buyer. 
Pea Beans are dull and unchanged. Peas.—Green 
Peas are inactive demand. Southern Blackeye are 
very scarce and wanted. We quote: 














ER.—The ——- for State Butter has been 


B 
more active. 

















































vs — 7 bs are ae. The f: quost amd 
packages that are arriving are good request an 
sell well. Rolls are dull, unless very Re- 
ceipts, 13,078 packages. We quote: 
State dairies, prime to extra..... ccccccccccccooesh Gan 
State dairies, good to prime............ce0cce--« 2 @al 
State, dairies. to good..... 5 @u 
State, firkins, choice ect... eave D G— 
State, firkins. good to prime. OR 
State, firkins, f: @% 
State, half-firki @ 
8 2. r @it 
& alf-firki @10 
State, @8 
State, half-firk a°5 
State, ha r @30 
State, bet rkin tut @2 
State, Welsh tubs, Fail-made — @ 
&tate, Welsh tubs, ace @31 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good en 
State, Welsh tu' @2 
Penn. dal ‘om G33 
. @ 
Penn., da’ ob Sneha 28 
Penn., dairy, poor to fair Ge 
@! 
Western, tubs, choice selected Ox 
Western, tubs, zood to —~ @H 
estern, tubs, fair to —- @r 
Western, tubs, poor to fair.. @ils 
We stern, firkins, good @21 
Western firkins, fair to good.. @lo 
Western, firkins, poor to fair .. @V 
Rou Butter, Western, extra.... @S 
Roll Butter, Western, @A 
Roll Butter, Western. @au 


BROOM-CORN.—The demand ‘is seoderete, but 
prices are firm. ‘e quote; 


. Bau 





url, ‘green. per ID........ “ies -. 2@i 
Green, medium, per Ib..... .- al? 
and pped, per Ib 9@10 
CHEBSE.—There has been only a oderate de- 
mand from the e Ts. ome trade 


Heist as See hata 


Prices eee Fung frm an ~~ 
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DRIED UITS.~or tse tone i 
demand and the supply light. iced ‘Apples are que quiet 
but firmly held. "pooled chesare very dull, Un- 





pestee are dull, Raspberries are sears #0 and firm. We 

quote 

Apples, Southern, ia Sliced, “fay. pong’ a9 
oe “ q % 
- State, > ‘it 8X 
- State, 18 
nr Oh 
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Plums, 1874, Sta 
flums, 174, Hoe 
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GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are moving well. Cran- 
beszigs are dull. Peanuts are in good request. We 






















Apples: = ¥ poe lots, eth ped My 1 53) 
inferior to tien. per on 1 4) 
Inferior iota, part ‘a - 1We-— - 
es . California, per bOx...........0.-.--. £0@ 45) 
Prime, box 2 75@ 3 00 
voc 2 B@ 2 75 
34 Cod, fancy, per bbi. 9 He 9D 
Sanern fee 3 W@ § Py 
Bastern, g : feng 2 7 M@ 80) 
Hickory Nuts, Shellbark, per bash. RBA 2002 2 40 
Peanuts, North Carolina, 5 per bush.......... 1 45@ 1 65 
Peanuts. Virginia 1 62@ 1 8% 
Pecans, per Ib.. he B 
GREEN VEGRTABLES.—We quote: 
Onions, Red, per bbdl.. 225@ 2 50 
Onions, Yellow, bb! - 2508300 
Onions, White, per ae . 3259 3 
Turnips, Russia, Jerse: -137@1 F 
Gabbaree, Tersey, per +f pouséceas cannon «ee. 5006 8 
POTATOES.—Round Potatoes are in good supply 
pe —: eames is rather slack. The market is weak. 
e quote: 


Barty Rose, new double-head bbis....... ... 

Barly Rose, in bulk, per bbl........ 2 
Peachblow, new = bbls 
Peachblow, in bulk, 


Chit Red, in bulk ibcbes 
Sweet at Del., yellow, per ra  wagtee 3 
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POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed Poultry is in 
light rece Be ut back, no doubt, by the cold weatt - 
er. N arri a bw s0me 
aeerty biack. Ducksare in fair dem: Geese are 
ve ull and oars Live Pout ceTners is little or 
no Western arri Jersey lots sell well. Gam 
geal are in good demand and higher. Grouse cell 

Partridges are are scarce. Rabbits are dull. We 
pa fo 
ESSED POULTRY. 
~ 2 os 
@ 

-4 @16 
3 @u4 
1B @l4 
12 @B 

Chickens, poor, @ D........-seeseeencees og ow 

‘urkeys, | BB @ 

‘ur’ 2 @B 

ur 1b @i6 

fur’ J 14 @15 
Tur’! wi lt @i5 
Turkeys; W 2 ow 
[urkeys, oS 5 
PULKSYS, POOT, FB... ....cecccecsoccccsereccece 0 @12 
] wane deer --.17 @18 

Ducks, State, bb @v 
Ducks, W: 14 @16 

Ducks, @l4 
Geese, @13 
Geese, 8 ,eD... @v 
Geese, Western, B B.c.......00.c0 cocescsestee @Nn 
Geese, poor, HW B.s6-.. ces. - eee iebee 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, Jersey, FID .......c0cc.-secsseceseee @Vv 
Fowls, Western, @ B.. @ 
Turkeys, Jersey, @ i'@i 
Turkeys, Western. # @ 1 
Ducks, Jersey, young.per pair @1 25 
Ducks, Wes » pe’ @ & 
Goose. Jersey, per pair @2 00 
Ge estern, per —— @1 8 

mail, trapped, ssunaibar Sos. ci ba nhccsens 1% @187 

Quail, Soft. Per AOZ..........0+0..-0e. es eees 137 G10 

artrid ges, State and Western, per pair... 00 @ % 
perros tern, per ye Pe eS -. 1% @ & 
Grouse, trapped, per . —- @ 
Grouse, shot, per pair, 5% @ 40 

Iares, per pair...., oe ND 
Rabbits, per pair... - Se 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
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Extra Mess...1300 21400 
Packet Reef..1700 al7 50 
oo} Beef in 
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* moked Tongues.17 2— 
a Cod? t1.6 vi 
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are eee ia 
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No. 1 Shore. to 216 00 
Bav.. al200 
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i iNo.2 Bay.... a a 959 
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re i Med. 90) a—— 
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SPICES te “ _axeeg ac 023.00 
CD IEF... 00002) _ 4 . 
Alspice... —15 a law bbi......600 a7 
Cinnamon 
Cloves. —0 a—-% 
tot . 
mi 
Mace.-.......180 a-— jSALI—Dury: sl2cts. # 
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# doz........ 50 a-- 
Ca le ‘ 
doz.,gold.—— 2300 
be ern on, | 
doz. —— 2040 
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Rye Flour.. sree FH 
CORN mre. 475 
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Drugs weie Dyes. 
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Alcohol,...... 195 a 200 |Ipecacuanni 
Aloes, @ B...— 9ka—10 Brazil, fold. 1% a 110 
a 2 | = ve maar 16 a—18 
sseee- ee a a 
y . ald.— 13 ‘La _ 
Argolirefaid—% 8-3 adder, Duteh. ‘ : rr 
pow’r.g. a— er —_ — 
4 foetida.. aly ! vader. ich fa we 
te ‘em et | 1 ne 6ka— TR 
Bal. Peru.cid. 19) 220 jacks jnseg— © a— 55 
Brecarvsoaa i iia SB Sh Relate 
Borax.renned— 1B 3%! Aero eae a— li 
-s iol Berz., gi See 
;01 Tomonuid 320 23% 
01 pperm’t, 
{ in glass... eps % 
'Oil Vitriol. 
‘i fi 60-66 di deg. A 
Opium. % ftd'in b' 
Hisar @Ddgdl2\ka— 13 
© {feos orus.. 105 = 
a— 2 [Q’cksilver gid 155 a 158 
3 |sago Pidgd— 6 af 
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qpekrvens drawal of greenbecks, which is now a. mat ane a 
ter of considerable doubt. Senator She- eee —eetee Steere -; , . 
2.83, | man, who.drew up the financial bill passed 7 


. DUTY: 
gold.-...... a is sg. | Bee Pe bash of Pas by Congress, does not altogether agree with 
ia: 
















Sao BONE. 4 Secretary Bristow in the interpretation of | | 
Do. dressed... 225 00 aed fae v2. — a its provisions in relation to the matter, ) J 
Hi B-shtp#100m2— G6a— To [paca m.rough? 2) a2 30 


Unbleached sheetings and shirtings con- 
tinue in good demand and large sales have 


H K THURBE been effected at full prices, the demand for 
a aXe R & CO., shectings being more active than for any 
IMPORTERS and JOBBERS other description of brown goods. The de- 
FINE T EAS, mand was mostly in the direction of the 





AND 


SHIRT-MAKERS, 


finer qualities, which are in short supply. HAVE REMOVED TO 


In bleached sheetings and shirtings there 
West Broadway, Reade; and Hudson Sts., is a good business doing at full prices with 


10%! w 

‘| Appleton, A.. 
ee N: 
venell lswitt River.. 






ate an 5 
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NEW YORK. 
os este offert out of of the crop of 1874 Teas— an advance in certain makes. Some of the No. 9 1 3 Br oadway, 
market for cash, below the cost of rece more favorite brands are sold close up to B4..: iss. Se 
Teas ai Ow prices as the roduction, st | ae > Pe 
Ges is rpms eine Thro, taaty | rod sete ema, 


Between 20th and 21st Sts. 





Printing cloths are more active and prices 

























4 
AA..: 
SD are firm at the advanced quotations. Extras , eee cy “ “ HE... i M P Oo R T A fh T 
< are quoted at 6.cents for 64 square. hy BB..n-- 8%; Schtilh vs dai. BP... 
Prints are still in active demand and 2 oe s ereat Falls Bieveeneeeee Th Country Purchasers 
BY MAIL. prices are tending to higher points, though | ..., ¢ a = , 
Our path o> & re- i ; elit. cane « = a I AM NOW OFFERING 
pn and sears Us , a4 = Sm hg changes are made in quota. indian Head”: pee - Ee _ * isc nnd Dock btn in Tycoon and — reps goles 
Gon.Gad will bb Cee all who apply, ions, estern buyers are purchasing Exeter At MB lopidg, See: O.:) some ane trimmed with quilted satin, $4 
eee eo. freely. All the principal manufacturers obs ee SB. Bch ot D4... 8146 slick ana Color jored Cashmere Wrappers, quilted satin 
189 & ist ater St,N.¥. | have introduced their spring styles, except- “ 1.97 watthain, 3 ie 24 ote Sent petteras, 





| sg oh Pe oe 
GREAT REDUCTION. ing two, which will be put upon the market 


—— this week. 28 5, om ae 

TEAS AND COFFEES Ginghams are selling freely, but prices ene ia ae ‘Colo er ere Suits, silk trimmed, 
are unchanged, though firm, and the supply gi-inch. Putnam, AA.....4-4.... Yeu ean gos * a. Oo) rae 

At Wholesale Prices. in first hands is reported short. rs > nding for our Illustrated Catalogue and 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera Cotton yarn is without essential change, 
Send for New Price-list. 


(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., NewYork very firm. ; 

caallyjuade by selling TEAS at IMPORT. Cotton drills are in active demand at 

MONEY sus upelubsin towns | steady prices, but no change in quotations 
Poy country for gett oldest Tea Company 

in America. Greatest inducements. Send for - | has been effected. 


lar. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers street, N. Y. : 
Cambrics are in steady demand, with 
TEA ‘prices largest Company a reonet, | sales of flat folds at firm prices. 
ally in YE nas A ents sats wanted everrwiete-~best tn- Rolled jaconets are selling steadily at un- 
i eee Bd és : 
ROBT WELLS, @ Vesey St. N-Y. P.O. Boxis, | Changed prices, 
Silesias are not. specially active, but the 





"RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. & 19th St.; New York. 


R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN rey 5 
LACES, EMBHOIDERIES, LADIES. Chat AR 
CHILDREN’S FURNI ONS, MILL. tN ie 
BY PA LS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, BRONZES 
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: demand is steady and rates unchanged. PARL KS, 8 tionery, Toys, Dolls and 
Commercial, Denims and cottonades are selling freely, 36 Ronery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, ete. House 
Bae st but without change of prices. x ap Ch app Mere 


SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
%c. pair, WARRANTED. 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


I4th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 


W.& J. SLOANE 
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THE ANK' Stripes and ticks are both in good de- 
Bepngneys a. mand, with particular activity in the 


Tne following abstract of the reports former at firm prices. 


made to the Comptroller of the Currency |. Worsted dress goods are in better demand, 
shows the cqndition of the national banks | with free sales of alpacas, poplins, casb- 
of the United States at the close of busi- | meres, and cords. 


ness on the 81st of December, 1874: Kentucky jeans are growing in activity, 


rs 


sisi obs incisal 
RRR 




















RESOURCES. “but prices are unchanged though they are 

Loans and discounts. ...-0...cccceecsseeeseees $955,861,397 firm 
United States.bonds............--c.s0--eeee0e 412,980,500 | VOrY. SFM a are offering large and splendid collection of 
Due from redeeming and reserve agents... 60,188,931 | | Hosiery is in good demand and the sales | amoskeag 
Due frombank@..... sci... vd.gu...seseeesds 59,735,308 | have been liberal at fair prices. Uncasville... NEW CARP ETINGS, 
peer lg OG tho. -dlnthe- «of 4 In cloths and overcoatings there are no fiamilton just landed consisting of 
Git hntuine-aehatanenapadeieatinents 2'436.61 | essential changes to be noted, but the mar- RICH AXMINSTER, AUSUSSON, REAL 
Logal-tender notes. «-...4.+++...++-.<-4+0.004. $2,751,791 | ket is strong and prices are tending up- INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
United States certificates of deposit for d LIN, AND HOLLAND 

legal-tender notes. ......-........-000.05. 133,523,000 be . : ‘ = Ryne ‘ 
Five per cent. redemption fund, with ancy Cassimeres are in reasonably g 

ee: Sins ase demand, but sales are not specially active Cc A R P E T S ‘ 
Due from United States Treasurer other : 

than 5 per cent. redemption fund........ 4,108,029 | and prices a wn 4 steady. Spring styles, in in rich, brig bright colorings and in a great variety of 

however, of favorite makes, meet with 
LIABILITIES. a 
pent er -dunagtad-26-adaeaiorgni. isa ready sale. i FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
Cnawtne tt Batinets aro not; ia. aes unidemend,; Wes ROYAL WILTONS, 
Bank-notes outstanding. . prices remain unchanged. MK; x45) «36 ia » BB me? VELVETsS, 
Dividends unpaid.......... There is a continued good demand ‘for nom as = BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
ae pet ee podoben most descriptions of felt goods, but prices Bvere il in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 
ited States deposits, ...................ce0 tal Yocanyine:-- Aimee. 

TREE TRE ee San ey i ae AMERICAN MOQUETTES 

CUBE. SIOUB IBS. ITI» Dirks. Flannels are selling steadily at steady : 
Due to national banks.......... 





Amoskeng.......0..-+-+- 10 ;Eyerett..........sse0e0t4 134'| in new and my shale Sxpressly 
prices, but there is no special activity in the feconin.” 30. sb0 + opmaceens | is 4 for axtors, ¢ ae libraries: halls. 7X stairs, 


Notes and bills rediscounted... market. The sales are fully up to the usual 


aa eee Ne secenseocens business of the season. : 
oe . ‘ 1 x 
Afumber of bamks.....0--cccss ss sosoceceasen American linens arein good demand, but Ingrain, ond” apis Cole eet ea 








‘the sales are chiefly of the coaser descrip- 


tions, at steady prices. 
gee -4gen Foreign goods are still comparatively in- 


Mats, etc. 
CORTICINE, 
CE er Sor ag ott 
an 
STRAMBEIPE. It ean, ea 


“ee 


THERE has been an active market during 
the week for all descriptions of domestic 
cotton goods, notwithstanding the severely 
cold weather; and the’ continued reports of 
a lack of water at some of the New En. 
gland mills, together with the strikeat New 
Bedford and Fall River, cause a rather 


active. The city trade has been greatly in- 
terrupted by the continued severity of the 
weather; but the jobbers are replenishing 
their stocks and the auction-rooms are 
well supplied and well attended. The 
quantity of goods entered at the custom- 
house is about one-third in excess of the 








ly Camp peo of nodorous, arr of rox Por ity. A 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
THREE PAIR 
OF BEST 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 





i ding week in 1874. 
eager feeling among the jobbers to lay in | entries for the corresponding 
stock while prices are comparatively low. | Linens and white goods are in fair demand santTalty’ COnSET, 
i Mima Oe a wren hon Bn ctor oe ma | oaaterne Oe 
supply in first hands of many standard | f°! W! es. - I 
makes of cotton goods and agents are tak- | ery silks and ribbons are not yet in active Peaith and ena 
ing orders for future delivery at value, | demand and probably will not be until | Stec¢ be yas 


Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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aes 1H. ndarese A Well-selevted stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
: , next month. . and Dress 
Prices are in all cases very firm and in 119 Weet area, iY. apd ted on apintiiias: 


many an advance has .been established. 
Woolens have been in less demand than 
cotton fabrics and the cold weather has 


- LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 











CHEAPEST | GARFET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


25 CHAMBERS STREET. 
had the effect of delaying purchases of IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
spring styles. The genéral conditions of UNITED STATES. ALL GOODS IN okerer LINE AT ao Ani 
trade are improving and the supply of MomDaY BvEwina, Feb. 15, 1875. BUY ONE FOR a — SPE 


money is still abundant; but it will not be 
safe to make any calculations as to the 
future until Congress'shall have adjourned 
and the Treasury Department shall have. 
announced its policy in relation to the with- 














‘MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingratn Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON: STREET, ‘New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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Financial. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT AND REV- 
ENUE. 

THE commercial credit of an individual 
depends on his repttation for honor and 
ability to pay. If he be known as an hon- 
orable man, prompt and faithful to his 
word, and alsoas aman of pecuniary re- 
sources, he will seldom have any difficulty 
in procuring:all the credit he wants. The 
same is true in respect to governments. 
Their credit must have a basis in. their pub- 
lic character and financial ability. . They 
can borrow all the money they want pro- 
vided they supply the conditions requisite 
to secure the confidence of Jenders. 

A striking illustration of the power of 
government credit we have in the wonder- 
ful suecess of France in paying in less than 
three years the German indemnity, amount- 
ing to more than a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. The people, trusting their government, 
promptly took the largest part of the loan 
and furnished the means with which to pay 
the indemnity. Recently the city of Paris 
placed a loan upon the market for 250,000,- 
000 francs, and the subscriptions to the loan 
amounted to 10,500,000,000 francs, or twice 
the amount of the German indemnity and 
forty-two times as much as was asked for. 
Reckoned in dollars, the subscription 
amounted to $2,100,000,000, or nearly as 
much as our national debt. So much for 
the power of credit, governmental and 
rmouricipal. The debt of France is more 
than four billions of dollars, and yet ber 
credit stands on a basis as solid as the 
granite hills. France has had financiers 
who have had the sagacity to manage her 
fiscal affairs in a way to sustain her credit, 
notwithstanding the disastrous result of her 
war with Prussia. 


The debt of the United States im round 
numbers is about twenty-two bundred mil- 
lion dollars, of which more than seventeen 
hundred million dollars bear interest at the 
rate of five or six percent. The Government, 
besides paying its current expenses, has 
an interest liability amounting to aboutone 
hundred million dollars to meet every year. 
It has $382,000,000 of legal-tender notés that 
exist as demand claims; and in respect to 
these notes Congress has passed a law de- 
claring thet they shall be paid, as fast as 
presented, on and after the ist of January, 
1879. And, besides this, the law of 1862 re- 
quires that one per cent. of the whole debt 
shall in each year be set aside as a sinking 
fund. Owing to the falling off in customs 
receipts, as the consequence of diminished 
importations, taken in connection with the 
tariff reduction in 1872, Secretary Bristow, 
through the House Committee of Ways and 
Means, has; informed Congress that the 
Government must have an annual increase 
of révenue to the amount of some $35,000, - 
000, in order to pay its current expenses 
and proyide. for the sinking fund, as _re- 
quired by law. 


What shall be done? The first thing to 
be done is'to.cut down expenses to as low a 
point as is reasonably practicable. The 
next thing is to provide for increased tax- 
ation, which is the proposition submitted 
by the House Committee of Ways and 
Means. The bill reported by the Committee 
proposes to raise the tax on spirits toa 
dollar a gallon, to add four cents per pound 
to the tobacco tax, to advance the duties on 
imported sugar and_molasses twenty-five 
per cent., and repeal: the act of June 6th, 
1872, by which the duty on certain articles 
of foreign manufacture was reduced ten 
per cent. The estimate of Mr. Dawes is 
that the increased revenue derivable from 
the adoptiomof this bill-would .be as, fol- 
lows: 





Restoration of the ten per cent. re- 
AUCHON. 000. .erescesensererecccteetres £,000,000 





$37,653,000 

The bill proposes to repeal the tax on 
matches, and, deducting this loss, we have 
about $85,000;000 of inmcreazed revenue as 
the result. We do not absolutely: know 
that this is the best possible measure. to se- 
cure more revenue; yet. we do. know that | 
the credit of the Government imperatively 





demands *that~some measure shall be 
adopted by Congress“before it adjourns, | 


Congress, now Republican in both houses, 
should fail to agree upon some plan, the 
sfrong probability is that the President 
would be compelled to call an extra session 
of Congress, and then the two houses 
would be politically antagonistic, and be 
quite as likely to attend to president- 
making as to anything else. Congress 
should face the question now, and so modify 
our revenue laws as to avoid the disgrace 
of a bankrupt treasury, pressed with more 
liabilities than it has the means of meet- 
ing. The public credit demands prompt 
action ; and this action, in connection with 
economy in the appropriations, must be in- 
creased taxation. There is no other way 
of solving the problem. 

We never believed in “the free break- 
fast” theory, as the silly compliment paid 
to the equally silly repeal of the tea 
and coffee tax ; and we do not believe in 
any theory of tax reduction that perils the 
credit of the Government. We must, as 8 
people, for years to come pay a higher 
rate of taxation than was paid before the 
war. The two periods are widely different 
in their circumstances and demands upon 
the Treasury ; and, hence, the one is no 
rule for the other. 


Sn 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue financial situation remains un- 
changed and money is still largely in excess 
of the business demands of Wall Street. 
The rates on call loans range from 2 to 8 
per cent. on good securities and the dis- 
count on business paper is lower outside of 
the banks than it has been before for a long 
time. But there is an uneasy feeling, which 
will not be allayed until Congress shall have 
adjourned for good and the Treasury De- 
partment shall have announced its policy in 
relation to the withdrawal of greenbacks 
under the last financial bill, the provisions 
of which are so indefinite that widely dif- 
ferent interpretations are made of the same 
parts of it. What the opinions of Secre- 
tary Bristow may be the public has had no 
opportunity for learning; but the interpret- 
ation by the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 





‘Conant, in relation to the requirements of 


the bill for withdrawing currency is 
directly at variance with the opinions 
of Senator Sherman and some of the 
leading members of the other house. The 
public will be better informed before long, 
and as money is in such good supply at 
present there is not much danger of the 
spring business being seriously affected at 
what willhappen. Mr. Conant, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, is reported to 
have decided that any amount of national 
bank circulation withdrawn will stand 
against any issued under the act, so that if 
$10,000,000 should be withdrawn and $10,- 
000,000 issued under the act there would be 
no call for the retirement of 80 per cent. of 
greenbacks, But whether this be the indi- 
vidual opinion of Mr. Conant or the judg- 
ment of the department he represents is 
uncertain. 

The course of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange is uncertain and eccentric, and 
prices fluctuate from day to day for no ap- 
parent reason, while the well-established in- 
vestment stocks continue very firm. The 
whole interest of the market is concen- 
trated upon two or three of the active 
stocks, which are in the grip of Jay Gould, 
who has proved himself so powerful in his 
combinations that there are no antagonists 
of sufficient courage to contend with him. 
He has succeeded in beating down the price 
of Western Union Telegraph stock; but 
without effecting any change in the value 
of Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, of which 
heis the principal owner. The struggle 
between the two companies has commenced 
in earnest; but, looking at the relative con- 
dition of the two companies, there does not 
seem to be any*room to doubt the eventual 
‘triumph of Western Union. ~The other 
great stock which Gould has in his hands 
is Union Pacific, and he has succeeded in 
advancing the price to 40 to 41 during the 
week. _ When the transfer books are closed 
he will begin to unload, and then the price 
willmecessarily decline. But the stock 
of this subsidized road cannot be safely 
touched until the company can make some 
arrangements with the Government toward 
the settlement of the.interest. for which it is 


If | now so heavily-in arrears, The proposition 





of the president of the company, Mr. Dillon, 
to pay $500,000 a year for twenty years is 
not likely to be accepted. The arrearages 
of interest of all the subsidized roads to the 
Government, including the bonded debt, is 
about $65,000,000. : 

The gold market has been moderately 
active during the week, the price fluctuat- 
ing from 114 to 114%, making an average 
of 1143. The exports of coin have now 
nearly ceased, and the imports and ship- 
ments of Government, are to about the same 
extent. The “bulls” will be bard put to it 
to keep up the price to its present level. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
an improvement on the previous one. 
There was still a loss in the surplus reserve; 
but the excess of reserve is still $12,833,- 
625 above the required 25 per cent. The 
gains on the previous statement were in 
specie $732,000, in deposits $709,000, while 
the loss in legal-tenders were $628,000. The 
decrease in circulation was $129,000, mak- 
ing the loss in reserve only $78,875. The 
loans were increased to the extent of $1,- 
918,500. This may be regarded asa very 
satisfactory exhibit on the part of our 
associated banks and the next statement 
will probably be a better one, although the 
revival of business leads to a more active 
demand for money. 

The market for all classes of Government 
securities continues strong and the dealings 
are mostly for home account. Railroad 
bonds are strong and in good demand for 
investment, but Southern state bonds are 
weak. Thelate movements in Tennessee by 
some of the Democratie leaders looking in 
the direction of repudiation have had the 
natural tendency to create distrust in rela- 
tion to all Southern state bonds. 

There are complaints heard on all sides 
of a falling-off of speculative dealings in 
Wall Street, owing to the new rule of the 
Stock Exchange, which doubles the com- 
missions charged by brokers to outside ope- 
rators. But there is still a very heavy busi- 
ness done by the brokers, as may be seen 
from the official reports of transactions at 
the regular meetings of the Board. The 
sales are to the extent’of 150,000 to 200,000 
shares a day, which would be sufficient if 
they were equally divided among the brok- 
ers; but it so happens that the great bulk of 
the business falls into a very few hands. 


John Roach, Esq., has sent a memorial. 


to Congress earnestly protesting against the 
cancellation of the contract made by the 
Government with the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, presenting fully his views 
on the subject. He asserts that the present 
officers and directors of that corporation 
are in no way responsible for any of the 
wrong-doing of their predecessors, and 
that it would be wrong and damaging 
alike to the Government and the corpora- 
tion to annul this contract. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 


For the month of January, 1875..... -.......... $890,000 
“ ty o 1874 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 131TH, 1875. 
Offered. Asked. 
MANATICR so os.s sivas sve 41 v0 AHO _ 
American Exchange....... 117%~—Ss«<W1:18 


Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n — 80 
BORA WAY... «0:0 0.0.0.4203 20,00 0 ~ 280 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .133 140 
Central National.......... 99 100 
SEE cc vccccsces on facctee _ 
City...... pocsccasee coauee 300 -_ 
Cisse i Fi A. 125 _ 
Commerce........s.0+ ..-119 120 
Corn’ Exchange........... 124 _ 
First National ............. 200 ~— 
Fourth National .......... 99 100 
aR adictplinsc +4 ienieeih 160 —_ 
Gallatin National.......... 128 _— 
German Americap......... 87 _ 
Gold Exchange............ 113 — 
Greenwich...... eaWecseee = 215 
NN ek ive cence cueses 99 101 
Hanover:... o23300 VR OD 100 
BOWE oa BEGGS. C20 v0 sce BE, _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... .187 195 
Manhattan...... i 5 SES 145 — 
Manuf’rs and Merchants... — 5 
rer rere LETT =~ 130 
TRRIEIIG. occ ccscce aus: 120 — 
Mechanics’.....seeseeee. + - 1304 


Mercantile. ...........eeeL1l 118 
Merchants’......00+..0++++120 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange. ...,.101 106 
Metropolitan saeme eee ope irs teen 182 


2. 





NaSS8U.....cecce ce ceee ee enl 08% 
New York. ..6......00000+127 
Ninth National. ........... — 
North America............ 97 
People’s.......0..00s008++140 
FROME... is. covet nies... CO 
RT inn cb ck ras ogy <0 101 
Shoe and Leather ........ _ 
State of New York........ 112 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 8 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and’ 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rail- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the CouPons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL Estate 
are never lost. The LAND remains to secure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Bogue, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


very form conducted by us on moderate ma 
hy pee “Calis,” or “ Double Privileges” bough i 
best houses at lowest rates. Pam phiet sent free, ex- 
Riaining how Wall Street. operations are ccnducted 
e deal direct with the Stock Exchange. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall &., N. ¥ 
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S'7 
XCV CENTS oN THE DOLLAR WILL BUY IN 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MAROB 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 


ccna 


eager, apt sapproy ‘dbs 
iy 0 as Dison, 
=i SDC, $M, $MM, and z 4 
payable to R.., interest at 10 per cent. 3 
annually, said installments of ge EH 3 led by 
of even date with Bond. We ‘are now filling 
orders oot a number of the oldest and most conserva- 


be p) 
po you on Fecel t of 
lus capital, we, in- 


a al call li With X 
eertonos tn meses inree, ne ualntance 
Debween the. sar mae eno, waiter 
ery hn aay ) Send ue the gh 
‘or a cocaine. Satisfactory 
given at Home s and A 


Add 0. J. HOPRING, MANAGER Loa 
ress O. J. n 
and =o ) Kan. 
mY anticipate a bo’ 
our Cereries to Deity A 
looked better. Now is the time to accommodate Kan- 
sas Farmers who will furn’ 


indemn will 
tend von the above pt Securities in sums of 
$200 and upward. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL... 


Prompt attention given to the investment of Funds 


on Bond and Mo: e on Chicago property. Discri: 
{uation and care used in the selection of Investments 


on of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permission t» 
First National 
First National Bank, , Hartfon 


First N. mal Bank, an 
3” References given in an the Eastern Cities, > 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 
52 William St., New York. 


Draw on Union Bank of London, 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received 


sight. allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 
dvances made upon Consignments to our address 
“"rcctaeas spondents Bought as and Sold. 
12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 

Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 











Coupons Semi-Anoual. Interest always prompt. 
T, B. Sweet, ant. Aso n, Vice-Presh 
end for Circular and References 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
financial. 
SAVINGS-BANK LEGISLATION. 
One of the recently adopted amend- 
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ing of the war. Denemenmeened 
the three years was 1857. The amount of 
business has largely increased since that 
year; yet when we compare the failures of 
1857 with those of 1873 we see a wide abso- 
lute as well as proportionate difference. 


has esisteeti there is at present no naan 
for the depositors. A guaranty fund, cre- 
ated in the way suggested, would protect 
them against this liability and render them 
perfectly secure. We see no objections to 
the idea at all sufficient to neutralize its ad- 





INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to, Coupon Real Estate 


A rp at cote Banke 5 eae of Indi- 

















Thame National aaa Norwich, Conn. 4 a ments ni constitution of this state pro- vantages, The comparison is as follows: 
National vides as follows: The most cardinal thing to be sought by New York City. United States. 
STOCK BROKERS,TUMBRIDGE & Co., N.Y. ae lagtelotare shall, » by —— legislation is the element of the highest = , No. of 
conform all charters of savings or P : ; jures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities 
LP EEE. CREA NES co Feet eae interest semt- institutions for savings, to a uniformity of Paes wigan oe sor on = _ | ng = Sen lS aon 
annually fs New York fore Bend ‘ om ke Falls City, Neb. powers, rights, and liabilities, and all char- epositors a savings bank may be an intol- | 1873.......... 644 92,685,000 5,183 228,499, 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


aa 9 and 11 NAGUAU 8 Pow YORK, 
N ERS OF CREDIT 
tor ee Yo all the principal cities; also io toate ee 
United. States, Wes eae So RLEGRAPHIC 
to LONDON PARIS. CALIFORNIA. 


HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, SAP 'APAN, etc. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 





are the footballs of brokers, 
the ne solid ilingls and ue TEN PER CENTS semu- 
a Exchange Natio: 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE P. 
Nothing 


pa. 
ir New Yo. because 
Have loaned millions, and nota dollar has over tame been 
details address A 4 Central 


-O box 657. 


estes ss pralt 


LOANS 
WA OK Bond and Mortdage 


Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill 





=>) 40) QED DY 


SWISS REA ES IAC 


BALDWIN.WALKER & K CO. CH/CAGO. 


[2 PER GENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


I can loan on improved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 





guarantee : 
1st, Low valuations. 
2a, Perfect security. 
3d, 10 and 12 cent. semi-annual interest, net, the 
all Best ‘erences 


iculars. Ad 
OHNSTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circular Notes pad Loters © f Credit for Trav- 
rs; also Commercial Credits, available in all parts 


elers 

of the world. on 4 State 
First-class Railwa: > an 

Loans and make Telegraphic Trausfers of f Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TO OUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


"227 $742,975, 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock is worth 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 3% CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
rurplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

6I1X PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
3. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


#2 PER CENT. NET. 
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Send for 
. Taw WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansus, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeand abroad. 
Faconuont Securities for-sale. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway Co corner Cedar St. 
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given. Write for 
D.8. B. 
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ters hereafter granted for such corporations 
shall be made to conform to such general 
law and to such amendments as may be 
made thereto. And no such corporation 
shall have any capital stock, nor shall the 
trustees thereof, or any of them, have any 
interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the 
profits of such corporation ; and no direct- 
or or trustee of any such bank or institu- 
tion shall be interested in any loan or use 
of any money or property of such bank or 
institution for savings.” 

These provisions embrace four particu- 
lars: 1. That all the savings banks of this 
state shall, in their powers, rights, and lia- 
bilities, be conformed by law to a general 
system, alike applicable to them all. 2. 
That they shall have no capital stock. 3. 
That the trustees shall have no interest, 
direct or indirect, in their profits, 4 That 
no trustee shall be interested in any loan or 
use of any money or property of the bank 
of which he is trustee. The object of these 
provisions is to perfect. the savings-bank 
system of this state and place it upon a 
legal foundation, that will be most conduc- 
ive to their wise administration and the 
safety of the depositors. To see the im- 
portance of this object it is only necessary 
to remember that the deposits now amount 
to about three hundred millions of dollars 
aud that the depositors number nearly a 
million of persons, the most of them com- 
paratively poor people. 

A bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of this state by Senator Wood for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
above provisions of the constitution. It 
consists of ten articles relating to the in- 
corporation of savings banks, their organ- 
ization and corporate powers, deposits and 
depositors, investments, surplus, dividends, 
removal of trustees, proceedings for the 
dissolution of savings banks, reports and 
supervision, and a series of miscellaneous 
provisions. This bill, now in the hands of 
the joint committee on banks of the senate 
and assembly, is presented as a general law 
for the regulation of all the matters re- 
ferred to in its several articles. If adopt- 
ed, it will put an end to the system of organ- 
izing savings banks by special charters, 
which has hitherto been the practice of 
the state. The main features of this bill 
we heartily approve as a great improve- 
ment upon the present system. It gives to 
the bank superintendent large powers not 
only in respect to the organization of 
savings banks, but also in respect to their 
supervision. It allows regular dividends of 
profits to be made, in no case exceeding 
the rate of seven per cent. per annum. We 
think a maximum rate of six per cent. 
would be better. The object of savings 
banks is not to invite the deposits of cap- 
italists; and, hence, the rate of allowable 
dividends should not be so high as to fur- 
nish any such temptation. 

The weak point in this bill—and, indeed, 
in the. whole system of trustee savings 
banks in this country—consists in the ab- 
sence of any provision to guarantee the 
depositors in the event that the bank hold- 
ing their deposits for any reason becomes 
insolvent. There is no stock capital, no 
persons! liability, and no guaranty fund to 
fall back upon in such an event. The 
whole loss, whatever it may be, comes 
upon the depositors, who are generally 


poor people, and, hence, unable to bear it | 


without serious injury to themselves. It is 
a question worth consideration whether the 
savings banks of each state ought not to 
be required to create a guaranty fund by a 
contribution from each bank in the ratio 
of its deposits or surplus, to be held by the 
bank superintendent and to be applied to 
the payment in full of the liabilities of any 
insolvent institution. It seems to us that 
the state itself ought to guarantee deposit- 
ors against loss or require savings banks in 
this way to guarantee each other. No 
legislation and no supervision can abso- 
lutely prevent the insolvency of a savings 
bank; and when it occurs, as it sometimes 








erable fraud. The Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank at Washington and the savings 
banks in this city that exploded a few 
years since teach a lesson on this subject 
that ought not to be forgotten. 
cI 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Messrs. Dun, Bartow & Co., of this 
city, have recently published their annual 
report setting forth the commercial failures 
of 1874. We give their exhibit, as follows: 
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155,239,000 
The failures during 1873, which was the 
year of the panic, were 5,183 in number, or 
647 less than in 1874; while the amount of 
the liabilities in 1873 was $228,499,000, 
against $155,239,000 in 1874, or greater than 
those of 1874 by the sum of $73,260,000. A 
very large part of this difference in the 
amount of liabilities is due to the failures in 
New York City, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing comparison for the two years: 
No. po Failures. Amt of Liabilities. 
92,635,000 


82,580,000 

The difference of amount between the 
two years is $60,055,000, while the differ- 
ence as to the number of failures is but one. 
The September panic of 1873 struck its 
heaviest blow in New York City and car- 
ried down several very large firms among 
bankers and wierchants. The increased 
number of failures in the United States in 
1874 is doubtless one of the after-effects of 
the panic, while the fact of reduced liabil- 
ities shows that capital and trade have 
moved far more cautiously. In both years— 
namely 1874 and 1878—New York City is 
far above its average of failures and liabil- 
ities. In 1872 the failures were 885 in num- 
ber and the amount of liabilities was $20,- 
684,000. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
gives a comparative statement of failures 
in the City of New York and the United 
States since 1857, which we reproduce, as 


United States 

Failures.  LAabilities, Pathan, Liabilities. 
4,983 $291,750,000 
4,225 95,749,000 
8,913 64,304,000 
8,676 79,807,000 
6,903 207,210,000 
1,652 28,049,300 
485 6,564,000 
2,608 63,774,000 
2,799 75,054,000 
3,551 88,242,000 
2,915 85,252,000 
4,069 121,056,000 
5,183 228,499,000 
5,830 155,239,000 


The disastrous years in this list are those 
of 1857, 1861, and 1873, all of them years 
of panic, the first and the last due to finan- 
cial and commercial causes and the second 
to the disturbance occasioned by the open- 





In the latter of these years business had 


at least doubled in its amount, as compared 


with the former; and, though both were 


years of panic, one was far more disastrous 
than the other, not only in the City of New 
York, but also throughout the United States. 


It is well to keep in mind that the failures 
of the last two years, heavy as they may 


seem, bear but a small proportion to the 


amount of business transacted. Take the 


last year and average its $155,239,000 


among the 5,830 insolvent firms, and we 
have for each firm an average of $26,627 
of liabilities. Assume the same average, as 
suggested by The Chronicle, for the 650,000 
solvent firms, and the aggregate liabilities 
of the commercial class would amount to 
$17,307,550,000. If these liabilities are, 
for an average, disposed of in every three 
months, the total amount thus created and 
settled in the course of a year would be 
$69,230,200,000. The $155,239,000 of in- 
solvencies, when compared with this enor- 
mous amount of liabilities contracted and 
paid in a single year, make but a small per- 
centage of the whole amount of commercial 
transactions. 





THE PRODUCTION ANB MOVE- 
MENT OF GOLD. 


It is estimated that the amount of gold in 
the states east of the Rocky Mountains in 
1861 was $165,000,000. The production of 
gold, at the average rate of about $60,000,- 
000 per year, from all the mines of this coun- 
try, beginning with the fiscal year which 
closed with the 30th of June, 1861, and end- 
ing June 30th, 1873—thus covering a period 
of thirteen years—amounis to $780,000, 000. 
During this period the amount of coin im- 
ported into this country was $244,459,652, 
These several amounts added together give 





. an aggregate of $1,189, 459, 652. 


The exports of gold for the same period 
of thirteen years were $922,641,008. Dur- 
ing the same time it is estimated that about 
$120,000,000 were disposed of in the arts. 
The aggregate of these two items is 
$1,042,641,003, which, being deducted from 
the previous aggregate, gives $146,816, 649, 
as the amount of coin in the states 
east of the Rocky Mountains in 1873. 
There has since been some addition to the 
amount of coin; yet about one hundred and 
fifty or sixty millions tell the story of our 
present coin resources. They cannot be 
much more and are probably not much 
less. 

Where is this coin lodged? The Treas- 
ury of the United States holds the larger 
part of it, its average for the last few years 
being about eighty millions. The banks, 
for an average, have held about twenty- 
five millions, and the remainder, being 
some forty-five or fifty millions, is to be 
found in comparatively small sums in other 
hands. 

The exports of specie, taken for the last 
six years, amount to $355,096,268, while the 
entire production of our mines for the same 
period has been $360,000,000, or only about 
five millions in excess of exportation. Gold, 
being practically demonetized in this coun 
try and for the most part bought and sold 
as a commodity, flows away from us and 
lodges in other countries, where there is a 
greater demand for it because it is there 
used as the standard of value and an active 
part of the circulating medium. It is not 
possible to avoid this result under our pres- 
ent currency system of paper money. No 
matter how much gold we produce, other 
countries will take it from us. The present 
proportion of specie in the country is less 
than one dollar of specie to every five dol- 
lars of paper issues. The proportion of the 
latter to the former constitutes the serious 
difficulty in the restmption and mainte- 
nance of specie payments and shows the 


‘necessity of preparation and change of 


financial policy in order to make the effort 
successful, 
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onng and and Old. 


NURSE WINTER. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Basy in the window stood, 
Leaving all her play, 

And, with pouting lips and frown, 
Thus I heard her say: 


**Naughty, naughty Winter! 
Will you never go? 
All the pretty walks are spoiled, 
Covered up with snow. 


All the birds are seared away, 
But the chick-a-dees, 
And they shiver as they sit 
In the cold, bare trees. 


“Not a cingle flower is left 
In my garden there ; 
Not a single blade of grass, 
Oh! how bad you are!” 


Then behind the curtain I 
Crept, and thus replied, 

Baby listening, with blue eyes 
Very round and wide: 


“ Naughty baby to call names, 
Stupid baby you; 
Kind Old Nursey Winter 
Is your nursey too. 


*“«Nurse as well to all the flowers— 
They were glad to creep 
Underneath my bedclothes white 
For a good long sleep. 


* All the trees put off their clothes, 
Brave and bright of hue, 
Standing up to take their naps, 
As the horses do. 


** All the birdies left their nests 
: In my watch and care, 
While they flew off to the South, 
For a change of air. 


“Tam nurse to one and all— 
Babies, too, you know ; 
Don’t I kiss their soft, round checks 
Till they brighter grow ? 


“ Brighten all their sunny eyes, 
Curl their pretty hair, 
Put a dance into their blood 
With my dancing air? 


“* When the birds and flowers come back, 
Bright and strong and glad, 
Will you not be sorry then 
That you called me bad ?”” 


As Lended, baby sprang, 

With a merry shout, 
Plucked the curtain wide, and called: 
** Ah! I’ve found you out!’’ 





SPINXTIE'S VALENTINES, 


BY MISS 0. M, E. ROWE. 





On theafternoon of February 12th Spinx- 
tie Halliday sat. by the window, twisting 
one of her long flaxen curls—a habit. she 
had when tired or troubled. She watched 
the raindrops pattering on the tin roof of the 
piazza for along time, and her mamma and 
I, who were sewing in the cosy sitting- 
room, knew that the wise little head was 
planning some sort of sweet..mischief, 
Presently her papa came in, and she insin- 
uatingly perched herself in his lap and be- 
gan to assault the paternal castle as only a 
loving daugbter can. 

“ Now, Papa, dear,” and both arms went 
round his neck, ‘‘ | love you ever and ever 
se much, and day after to-morrow. is Valen- 
tine’s Day! Ali the other girls are going 
to send. valentines,and you don’t know 
what lots of fun we had last year—truly 
and honest, Papa,” and every comma was 
pointed with a kiss. ‘‘ 1 wantto send one 
to Gertie and Emma and Ida ever so much. 
So please couldn’t Ihave some money _to 
buy justa few? Mr, Dean bas got. some 
splendid ones for only ten cents!” 

She put most remarkable force into her 
last appeal by giving the Doctor’s gray. head 
an ailectionate squeeze, 

Dr. Halliday was very indulgent to his little 
daughter and seldom refused her requests, 
He found it yery hard to say ‘‘ No” when 
within the magic circle of those two soft 
arms. But he felt that it was a foolish 
waste of money to’ buy valentines, and ‘so, 
very gently, with a tender hand on the 
*‘ goldilocks,”’. he told.her.so, . The tears 
came quickly and sobs followed thick and 
fast, as she slid out of his lap and retreated 
to her own little play-room. I am sorry to 
say that Nellie Primrose was rather rudely 





pushed out of the rocking-chair on to the 
floor. Nellie Primrose was the faithful 
doll who for years had presented the same 
smiling face to Spinxtie, notwithstanding 
sbe had received at her bands all manner 





of treatment, suffering hunger and cold 
and neglect without a frown. While rock- 
ing and crying bitter thoughts came to the 
poor, disappointed child. ‘I don’t care,” 
she muttered to herself, ‘‘ Papa’s real mean 
not to let me have such a little bit of money 
as that. And it ain’t foolish to buy valen- 
tines, neither.” Just then she espied her 
Astrachan cap, and that made her think of 
the beautiful sled down-stairs. From her 
book-shelves the five ‘“* Prudy” books stared 
reproachfully in their’ blue-and-gold bind- 
ings. A bit of blue silk was sticking 
out of the bureau-drawer, reminding her 


A of the new wax-doll ‘ Fifie,” who was 


resplendent in coral jewelry, chatelain 
pocket, and a _ watered-ribbon sash. 
She bad hair just like Spinxtie’s, eyes 
that would open and shut, and such 
cunning kid boots. A few years ago she 
would have told you that ‘‘Cris Cringle” 
stopped his reindeer at our house and left 
all these beautiful things for her. But now 
she knew that the loving hands of Papa 
and Mamma had prepared them for her. A 
feeling that she was ungrateful began to 
creep over her, and so she softened her 
wordsa little. ‘* Well, any way, I want’em 
awful bad; and oh, dear! I wish I could 
have’em.’’ And the rocking and crying in- 
creased in vigor. Nothing but valentines 
could soothe her wounded spirit and she 
“refused to be comforted.” Not long after, 
she hit her head very slightly against the 
marble mantel. The tears lay very near 
the surface, and we had another season of 
sobs. Her gentle mamma put a wet cloth 
on her bead and Spinxtie petted the right 
side of her forehead for an hour, A sus- 
picious-looking red spot on the left side 
assured us she had made a mistake and had 
been nursing the uninjured side. We con- 
cluded that her feelings had suffered rather 
than her head. There were red fringes 
round the blue eyes when she kissed us 
“good-night,” and I fear she went to-bed 
with a weary, heavy heart. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Hal- 
liday said: ‘‘ Spinxtie, hadn’t you rather 
have fifty cents to buy that pretty dressing- 
case for your doll than to buy valentines ?”’ 
Spinxtie looked at her plate a minute be- 
fore she spoke. Now I suspect this is 
pretty nearly what she thought during that 
minute: “ Papa said ’twas foolish to spend 
money for valentines, so, of course, I can’t 
have them any way; but I guess Mamma 
means to give me the dressing-case, by her 
asking me that.” So she said: ‘‘ Well, I want 
the valentines awfully, but 1 want the case 
too. I think it’s dreadful for ‘ Fifie’ not to 
have a toothbrush !” 

‘* Now, Spinxtie,” said Dr. Halliday, ‘if 
my little ‘Daught’ won’t tease any more 
about the valentines, I’ll buy her the dress- 
ing case.” 

‘All right. I won’t say ahy thing more 
about em. Thank you ever so much for 
the case.” 

So “Fifie” got new toilet articles; but poor 
Nellie Primrose ws still lying very much 
tumbled up on the play-room flor. 

That evening Spinxtie brought a large 
box into the sitting-room and looked over 
its contents, as if she were ‘* taking account 
of stock,” 

“Going to make paper dolls?” said her 
mamma. 

“No, I guess not.” 

She began cutting bits of gapie-oet, 
blue, pink, green, and gold-colored—and 
for a half hour was as “ busy as a bee.” 
Then she sighed and Jook troubled. When 
I left the room, she followed me into the 
hall and told me her troubles in a whisper. 

“You know Papa said last night that. I 
couldn’t buy no valentines, so 1 began to 
make some; but I’ve been a-thinking that 
paps, after ’'d made that bargain, you 
know, “bout the: dressing-case, p’r’aps it 
would be kinder mean in me to send any 
apyhow. But he didn’t ‘say anything 
against it—only twas a foolish way tospend 
money; and these I’m making won’t cost 
nothing, ’cos I’m making ’em out of my 
* paper-doll stuff.’ Do you think it would 
bea bit. wrong?’ And she carefully searched 
my face for her answer. 

Feeling sure that so many times in her 


hite the tian “Sought 1 Would confront 


ber, I tried to help her decide for herself. 

' Soon she went back, with a bappy feel- 
ing that making valentines was no violation 
of her compact with herfather. I admired 
that fine sense of honor which would not 
allow her to go on till all doubt was re- 
moved. She coaxed her brother Morris, 
who was older, to assist her in decalco- 
manie and in pasting on the pictures they 
cut out. 

“ Spinxtie,” said Morris, “what do you 
suppose they called the 14th of February 
‘ Valentine’s Day’ for?” 

‘*Ob! ’cos I s’pose Mr. Valentine was 
born then; same’s they make a fuss over 
the 22d of February, ’cos it’s George Wash- 
ington’s bp ee: " 

‘* Nonsense,” said Morris, who was in 
the high school, and, baving acquired little 
Latin and less Greek, felt that his knowl- 
edge was vastly superior to hers. ‘He 
wasn’t a Mr. Valentine. He was St. Val- 
entine.” 

‘*They used to tell me when 1 was a 
little girl,” said Grandma Ross, ‘‘ that all 
the birds chose their mates on the 14th of 
February.” 

**8’pose they do?” asked Spinxtie. 

‘*T guess not,” said Grandma. 

‘Well, Morris, who was he, anyhow, 
and when’d he live ?” 

“Oh! ever so long ago.” 

“ But tell me all about it.” 

‘“ Well, he’s a myth!” 

‘* Don’t plague me. What’sa ary » 

‘The man in the moon’s a myth!” 

‘Oh! I know. Something that folks 
says is when really it isn’t. Something they 
kinder s’pose about. But how they come 
to s’pose anything about Valentine; any 
how ?” 

Now tbat Morris was put to the test, he 
found that his ideas were rather vague on 
the subject. Mrs. Halliday came to the 
rescue by telling them that nearly three 
hundred years after Christ there lived in 
Rome a very superior man by the name of 
Valentine. On his birthday, the 14th of 
February, he always gaveclothing and food 
to a great many poor people. He offended 
the Emperor Claudius, who put him to 
death. 

“Ob, dear!” said Spinxtie, “was that 
the reason tiey called him St. Valentine?” 

‘*No, indeed. 
Church canonized him because he was such 
a good man.” 

“Do you mean that the Emperor had 
him killed in a church with a cannon, ’cos 
he was a good man?” 

“Ob, no! They have in that Church a 
list of people who are dead, which they call 
acanon. All of these are supposed to have 
done something which renders them wor- 
thy of high honor. So when the Pope de- 
crees that any name shall be put on the 
canon he is called saint and is said to be 
canonized; but no person can be canonized 
till they have been dead fifty years.” 

‘““ Guess they don’t care much about it by 
that time.” 

“ Many of St. Valentine’s friends kept up 
the custom of sending gifts, as a memorial 
of him, and from this originated the prac- 
tice of sending valentines,” 

“T know what ‘ memorial’ is; ’cos, Mam- 
ma, don’t you know we had about the 
memorial stones at Jericho in our Sunday- 
school lesson ?”’ 

‘* Memorial stcnes at Gilgal you mean,” 
said Morris. ‘‘ Guess you didn’t get your 
lesson very well?” 

‘* Well, any way, I know all about ’em. 
Those Bible places are awful mixed up. 
Should think they’d sort ’em out. better— 
same’s they do in the geography.” 

‘‘ There, Spinxtie,”’ said Morris, “ how’s 
that?” And he held up a very pretty 
valentine he had just finished. 

‘Oh! spleadid. What in the world did 
folks ever do before they had ‘ gum-stick- 
um’ 9” 

‘¢ Went without, of course.” 

So they laughed and talked till ten yvalen- 
tines were completed. Every available re- 
source in the house hadcontributed.to these 
works of art—Prang’s card .chromos of 
birds and flowers, illuminated texts, and 
small steel engravings... Hearts, crosses, 
cupids, and leaves had been supplied in 
profusion from the box of ‘ puaper-doll 
stuff.” 





The Roman Catholic. 


Bpingdie WHORL Git pind Gil Hit 
tines and left them at the houses of her ten 
dearest friends. 

She came back jubilant, but tired, to find 
that our door-bell had rung twelve times 
and that black Jim had twelve times 
brought up-stairs what he called, with a 
gtin of delight, “a big letter for Miss 
Spinxtie!” 

The sorrows of that sad experience two 
nights previous were all forgotten, and she 
went to bed gayly singing: 

“We'll cut the lilies and hay.” 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


BY H. V. OSBORNE. 








Our in the cold of a December night 
stood Bunker Hill. It was a temptation the 
mischievous moon could not resist. In a 
flash she made a silhouette of him and 
threw it on the snow. It represented 
Bunker Hill as a short, thin, shivering boy, 
in ragged clothes and an Alpine hat. This 
wasallit portrayed. Bunker Hill glanced 
up at the moon and down at the picture she 
drew of him. He saw that thé moon was 
very biight; that her account of him was 
very dark. Though annoyed, be was not 
surprised. The moon’s sketch agreed with 
those of the world—silhouettes of Bunker 
Hill were everywhere. And the boy 
knew it. 

Bunker Hill squared himself in the svow, 
set his bat on the” back of his head, thrust 
his red fingers ifto his pockets, and turned 
up his nose and the rest of his face at the 
shining countenance in the sky. 

“*T should like to know what I’ve ever 
done agin you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that ye 
give me such a kerrickter as that. But let 
me git the chance oncet, an’ ye will be put 
out wid me; mind that. Very much put 
out, indeed!” And then the bey. laughed. 
“Pd take the light-headedness all out’n ye, 
an’ yet big sassy mouth; too. Wouldn’s I, 
now? Well, I would! An’ sell ye fora 
second-hand Jack-o’-lantern—good for noth- 
ing but to cut up shines, an’ poor at that.” 

‘*Yer so cold,” be added, after a little, in 
a different tone—‘‘ so smily an’ so cold.” 
And then he shivered, ‘‘ Ye might be first 


big heads; but I'll be blamed if yer hearts 
were ever discovered.” 

Bunker Hill was not ill-natured, gener- 
ally; but we all havea limit to endurance, 
and Bunker Hill bad reached his boundary- 
line. He had been knocked about, abused, 
misunderstood all the week, and bad borne 
all with great fortitude. Tired and pained 
in his little heart, he had crept out of the 
house this Saturday night—out into the still, 
white, beautiful world, and, feeling hidden 
and safe for the time being from the sneers 
and frowns ot every one, reaching out for 
some blessing, some comfort-touch, some 
compensation from somewhere, had sud- 
denly discovered the moon was laughing at 
him and had joined mankind in outlining 
him black against white, turn whichever 
way he would. ° 

It was just this last shadow upon the 
scales which sunk Bunker Hill’s spirits and 
gave him the dumps. 

"Fore I'd be a moon,” he continued, 
seating himself on some convenient door- 
steps—“ a moon without any hands, or feet. 
or heart, or anythin’ but a stuck-up face, 
an’ more’n half the time dished outen 
that!” 

But the moon smiled on. Perhaps she was 
too far away to hear; perhaps she didn’t 
care: 


all the more keenly bis own unhappy con- 
dition. 

‘Or, if I was a moon,” he added present. 
ly, ‘an’ so fur above everybody, wid all 
.the star dollars to spend I wafited, an’ 
nothin’ but big sightsto see an’ fine travels 
to make, ’fore I’d laugh at a poor’un on 
the earth, wid all the folks agin bim, an’ 
youa helpin? ’em on wid the kerrickter yer 
a-givin’ of me, an’ mea tryin’ to reform! 
Won'’er what Miss Kate’ll say when she 
hears I afn’t a- cotnin” to the Sunday schoo 
some more.” 

‘* She will say, ‘ Why, Bunker Hill) what 
a naughty, ‘naughty -boy,;’” exclaimed a 
gentle voice close beside him ; and, starting. 
up, Bunker beheld | Miss Kate—Miss Kate 





Early ia the evening of February 14th. 


and her brother, ready to go up: the steps 





cousin to old Moneybags. Ye’ve both got: 


Vexed at this indifference, Bunker felt 
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into their own house as sdom ‘a8 the sorry 
little figure should remove itself, 

‘*T—I—I—didn’t “ye—ye lived 
here, Miss Kate,” stammered Bunker, pull- 
ing from ‘his head the pride of’his life; his 
Alpine hat, which by some good luck had 
reached him second-headed.-.. « 

Miss Kate took hold of his hands. They 
were cold as ice. ‘* He’s the little Hill boy 
I told you of,” she whispered to her 
brother, ‘Come, Bunker, come into the 
house, and we will talk this all over by our- 
selves,” 

“* Ye see,” said Bunker, when Miss Kate 
had won his confidence and the two were 
sitting by a bright, warm fire—‘‘ ye see I 
hain’t been a reg’lar good boy. I warn’t 
planted straight, I s’pose, an’ I came up 
crooked. An’ my way o’ gittin’ along has 
been ‘on the sly,’ instid of ‘on the square.’ 
I didn’t know better. Then twas fun like 
a-keepin’ yer eyes peeled, an’ gittin’ chances 
in livin’, an’ the fellers calls workin’. fur 
‘an honest’ faggin’. But sence ye talked to 
me so kind, Miss Kate, an’ told me what 
was right ao’ wrong I haven't lifted a 
thing, an’ I haven’t told a lie, an’—an’— 
well—I tried not to say any o’ them sweared 
words ye p’inted out, nor nothin’ else bad. 
‘The old woman, she fixed up my riggin’—it’s 
ragged anyhow—an’ I kep’ my mug clean 
an’ didn’t wear mournin’ round my finger- 
tops. Yes, an’ I laid in a comb an’ kep’ 
my top-knot tol’rable straight. 

**But I couldn’t git no work. An’ every- 
where I went, says they: ‘ It’s that blamed 
little Bunker Hill. Clear out! An’ when I 
told ’ém as I'd turned over a new leaf, as ye 
told me to tell’em, they only looked at me 
through their glasses and laughed, an 
says they: ‘Here, James’—or John, or 
whatever their names—‘show this young 
eentleman out, an’ mind he don’t cafry 
away the door or the stair-railin’.. That boy 
has a record and a street eddication! 
An’ many & time this week I could have 
thrashed James or John for obeyin’ orders 
—or for spite—but—but—i remembered 
you, an’ pulled my bat to’em like they’d 
all been grand furrin dukes. 

“I didn’t tell the old woman, J didn’t 


ell nobody, an’ I didn’t blame the folks so_ 
much fur goin’ back on me; but to-night 


the bruises an’ the blows 0’ the week got 
to achin’ on me, an’I got out o’ the house 
aad got off by myself, an’ I was tryin’ to 
think what ye tld me about Him as 
loves every One, ‘when on a suddent the 
moon commenced to grin an’ wink, an’, 
lookin’ down, I saw she’d made me out as 
black asthe rest of ’em did, an’I couldn’t 
stan’ it—’cause, if the rest did have some 
reason fur paintin’ me, I never did nothin’ 
agin, the, moon, never, and it’s all too 
hard! Tm etryin’ to be good,.an’ every: 
thin’ just bars up the way. 

‘*Ye talk about gittin’ into a narrower 
way. Can ye find any tighter fix than the 
one Pm in?.. Yes, I did say I’dgo..back to 
my old tricks. Plenty to help me there—to 
say‘ How ye was, old- boy?’ to. take me 
by the band an’ grip me; to walk arm-ia 
arm wid me; to laugh, sing; cry wid me; 
to be jolly, to take my part, to stan’ up 
for me, fight for me, snack wid me; plenty 
of fellers to always see ye through an’ fol- 
ler ye ter prison wid theirlove an’ ter rack 
their brains wid ways an’ means to git ye 
out. Good enough fellers, too, in their 
way. Oh! Miss Kate, the bad boys has 
bustin’ big hearts, some of’em. But when 
a feller tries to reform, tries to be good, as 
ye call it, an’ be honest an’ fair an’ square, 
he’s just the lonest boy as ever was. The 
cads turn from’ him, an’ the saiats put up 
their hands in holy-horror, and- everybody 


begins to pick at bim an’ oggle him an’) 


crowd back from him, aad he hasn’t a 
friend inthe world—and—and—” But Bun- 
ker Hill couldn’t finish the sentence—his 


tears undermined: his words and washed- 


them ont.of his reach. 

That Bunker Hill’s statement was very 
true Miss Kate could not deny; but she 
had never fully realized until now hew 
very, very,Jone,among, the, people of the 
earth is the -onee bad boy when trying to 
forsake evil associations, A bright thought 
flashed across ber, liowever, as. shesat there 
pondering upop Bunker’s case. 

‘‘ Banker,” said she, reaching out for bis 
red, rough hand; with hers soe white and 
delicate, “if you grow to be at, good 
wan, will you do like -otbers? 1 you 


. friends by living for them. 





turn’ your’ back on the boy Who comes yea 
you for help, wko tells you he is trying to 
reform? Will you look over his record 
and tell shimythongh “the God in’ Heayem| 
may forgive m, you can show him ne 
merey ?.. Will you recommend bim in| 
prayer to God, and in the same breath tell 
your fellowmen to beware— he’s a danger- 
ous customer’ ?” 

‘‘Ob! Miss Kate,” said Bunker Hill, with 
his tearful face all glowing, ‘if I was ever 
a man as one would come to for help, do ye 
think as I wouldn’t rickollect all the old 
knocks an’ bruises I got myself, an’ all the 
heartaches I had, an’ all the misgivin’s 0’ 
other folks? Do ye think as I wouldn’t see 
what a lonesome boy was him as pulled my 
coat an’ asked me for help? I wouldn’t? 
Aye! but I would, An’ I'd say to him: ‘I 
know the whole story; ye needn’t go any 
further wid it. I’ve been there myself. 
Ye’ve been all over the city, like enough, for 
help. Been turned away, have ye, every 
time? Well, ye’ve reached the right felley 
at last. Oh! but my heart is warm an’ 
waitin’ far ye. Ye’ve got one friend as’}l 
see ye through, by hokey.’ Oh! Miss Kate, 
is ‘by hokey’ bad words? I didn’t mean to 
let ’em off; but I've used ’em so long an’ I 
was thinkin’ so much about the bad boys —” 

‘“‘Bunker Hill,” interrupted Miss Kate, 
**you can be, with God’s help, just this 
great, good man, if you choose. Listen to 
me, It is an odd little name this of yours. 
You've no doubt heard of the battle which 
made Bunker Hill famous in history ?” 

The boy shook his head and looked up 
eagerly. 

‘“‘The first battle for American independ- 
ence,” replied Miss Kate. ‘‘ Overpowered 
in numbers, we lost the battle; but in cour- 
age and good fighting carried off the palm. 
To those noble men who fought for us 
we owe a debt we can never repay. The 
Bible says: ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, thata man lay down his life for 
his friends. Now, Bunker, there are two 
ways of laying down one’s life, I think. 
One by dying for our friends, the other by 
living for them. Bunker, dear,I think you 
are called to lay down your life for your 
It may be a 
little harder to @o, perhaps, and may’ not 
bring immediate glory, and there may never 
be a monument erected to commemorate. 
the gift; but God, who.watches. over: the 
little sparrow, will certainly note what 
Bunker Hill shall do with his life and will 
remember it long after earthly things have 
passed away. Yes, little boy, it is your 
duty to become that great, good man. 
With God.on your side,. struggle, fight, 
conquer, rise superior to every foe, and 
realize that in every victory you gain you 
add fresh glory to that. life you would lay 
down for the helpless one—to that life you 
would give to, God and. your fellow-men. 
Can’t.you.afford to.do. battle, my boy, that 
some weak little one, coming after you, may 
have peace ?”. 


_ ‘You just bet lob! Miss Kate, I for--}: 
got again; but olf I mean to say,” ex- 


claimed Bunker, ‘‘yé can pound me meller 
an’ I won’t somuch as squeak, an’ I’ll never 
give another sniffle even. I didn’t see it 
that way at all, I didn’t. I thought they 
was just playin’ shinny wid mean’ knockin’ 
me round just for fun; an’ I didn’t know 
anythin’ about layin’ down life an’ livin’ 
too. I always did want to do somethin’ 
big an’ kind fur other folks; an’, thinkin’ of 
the boys an’ everybody, an’ knowin’ Pm 
gettin’ strong every time, I shan’t git faint- 
hearted in the battlin’ at all. And oh! Miss 
Kate, it will be nice im the end to havedone 
somethin’ for Him as give his life fur me. 
Oh! I am goin’ to try, just for sure. There 
ain’tno backin’ out fur me now; an’ I thank 
ye agin and agin fur stoppin’ this retreat 
an’ a-helpin’ me git my first victory.” 
Bunker’ Hill kept bis word. 
sure” he, did try; and ‘‘ just for sure” is 
he that .great, good man to-day. .Oh! his 
arms are so strong, his heart so big, and 


his life such. a. noble one! .. And ayer and 


over. again -has he laid this life--down to 
serve some, poor, forlorn little boy, in whose 
efforts-to reform the world veel take no’ 
stock, ETiais (442 

The noon abit to ug at Banker 
Hill and to make.silhovettes of him, though 
the world céased? to do both long ago. 
Bunker Hill has,outgrown the grudge he 
owed the moop, however; and when he 
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finds one who in trying to ‘be better, is 
discouraged “by the black accounts Which 
the world gives of his character, he tells 
him of his first battle, and in a cheery Way 
remarks that the world ‘in some respects 
resembles the moon, Which paints in dark 
shades the things its poor cyes cannot see 
through and understand. 

‘*For this reason,” says Bunker Hill, 
“we should pay little heed to its silhouct- 
ting and give ourselves no trouble concern- 
ing it, trusting and knowing that to the God 
above us all things are revealed, and living 
so that our lives, when penetrated by his 
all-seeing eye, shall cast no shadow, but 
clear as crystal reflect his glory in a milion 
rays.” 

Ex 
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ALPHONSO OF CASTILE. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 








I, ALPHONSO, live and learn, 
Seeing Nature go astern. 

Things deteriorate in kind ; 
Lemons run to leaves and rind ; 
Meager crop of tigs and limes ; 
Shorter days and harder times. 
Flowering April cools and dies 
In the insufficient skies, 

Imps, at high midsummer, blot 
Half the sun’a disk with a spot: 
*T will not now avail to tan 
Orange cheek or skin of man. 
Roses bleach, the goats are dry, 
Lisbon quakes, the people cry. 
¥on pale, scrawny fisher fools, 
Gaunt as bitterns in, the pools, 
Are no brothers of my blood; 
They discredit Adambood. 

Eyes of gods! ye must have seen, 
O’er your ramparts as ye lean, 
The general debility; 

Of genius the sterility ; 

Mighty projects countermanded ; 
Rash ambition, brokenhanded ; 
Puny man and scéntléss rose 
Tormenting Pan to double the dose. 
Rebuild or ruin: either fill 

Of vital force the wasted rill, 

Or tumble all agaia in heap 

To weltering chaos and-to Bleep. 


Say, Seigniors, are the old Niles dry, 
Which fed the veins of earth and sky, 
That mortals miss the loyal heats 
Which drove them erst to social feats ; 
Now to a savage selfish grown, 

Think Nature barely serves for one ; 
With science poorly mask their hurt, 
And vex the gods with question peri, 
Immensely curious whether you 

Still are rulers or mildew ? 


Masters, I am in paiti with you; 
Masters, I'l] be plain with you ; 

In my palace of Castile, 

T,a wie, for kings can feel. 

There my. thoughts the matter roll, 
And solve and oft resolve the whole. 
And, for I’m styled Alphonse the Wise, 
Ye shall not fail for sound advice. 
Before ye want a drop of rain, 

Hear the sentiment of Spain. 


You have tried famine; no more try it; 
Ply us now with a full ‘diet ; 
Teach your pupils pow with plenty ; 
For one sun supply us twenty. 
I have thought it prosonghie over— 
State of hermit, ails. of lover ; 
We must have society, * 
We cannot spare variety. 
Hear you, then, celestial fellows! 
Fits not to. be overzealous ; 
Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 
Men and gods dre too extense; 
Could youglacken and condense ? 
be rank Oyergrowths reduce 
your kinds abound with juice? * 
eek crowded, cries, ‘‘Too many men!’ 
My counsel is, kill nine in ten, 
And bestow the sbares of all 
On the rempant decimal. 
Add their nine lives to this cat; 
Staff their nine brains in his hat; 
Make his frame and forces square 
With the labors he must dare; 
Thatch his flesh and even his years 
With the marble which he rears, 
There, growing slowly old at ease, 
No faster than bis planted trees, 
He may, by,.warrant of his age, 
In schemes of broader oft engage, | 


So shall ye have oe mt the sphere 
Fit to gracé the solar 
WRUU Senne 


BISMARCK'S 0. ORATORY. 


Ir the solé object ect of political oratory 
were to produce immediate effect, Prince 
Bismarck might be pronounced the a 
successiul_ orator alive. From the da 
when, in his famous “blood and iron” 


ch, he stood revealed to»Kurope as} 
ro foree™ vo which ohare al to” 


vince his audiénce iv the 
been entirely unsuccessful, 
peatedly ‘earned 2 vie 
exciting sorte 

the. most, een, boxe 
man Parliament—can cru 2. 
re a eantenee, om, ote i 


J 
foaming Ww th ‘appla 
ment in utterance, 
torical faculty—that of 
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into a thunde tii, P translatable 
into languages—he brea the Younger 
Pitt the power of weighting his speeches 
with facts knéwh éply ta himself, and “léet- 
ting out secretsswhere needfulpwhich tell 
like shells as they drop into an advaucing 
column... His utter plainness, bis vehement 
courage—so opposed” to the reticence of 
most official speakers—his terrible frank- 
ness, whether real or assumed, and the ex- 
ceptional> position “which makes. .of - his 
words acts, all combine to give bim an 
ascendency’ which sometimes seems to 
carry the majority out.of itself, sill they 
are ready, like some horde after a victory, 
to raise him’ on their shields and oronounce 
him a king of men.—Zondon Spectator, 





THE story of a package of postal_cards 
may seem to read like a romance; but it 
is literally and teetotally true. Mr. Spring: 
field is the postmaster at Tyner, Tenn., 
and Mr. Tyner is the agent of the Post- 
office Department at the postal-card-fac 
tory in Springfield, Mass. . Mr. Springfield, 
of Tyner, needing some postal cards, ordered 
them from the Post-office Department: The 
order from Mr. Springfield, of Tyner, was 
forwarded to Mr. Tyner, of Springfield, and 
Mr. Tyner, of Springfield, sent the tards to 
Mr. Springfield, of Tyner; bat Mr. Spring- 
field, of Tyner, not getting the cards from 
Mr. Tyner, of Springfield, Mr. Springfield; 
of Tyner, wrote to Mr. Tyner, of Spring- 
field, making inquiry regarding the cards 
sent by Mr. Tyner, of Springfield; to Mr. 
Springfield, of Tyner; and this letter from 
Mr. Springfield, of Tyner, to Mr. Tyner, of 
Springfield, inquiring about the cards-sent 
to Mr. Springfield, of Tyner, by Mr, Tyner, 
of Springfield, Mr. Tyner, ‘of Springfield, 
now keeps to show to his friends, when tell- 
ing the story of the postal cards.ordered by 
Mr. Springfield, of Tyner, and sent to Mr. 
Springfield, of Tyner, by Mr. Tyner, of 
Springfield, and finally received by Mr, 
— of Tyner. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, 








ishall take every opportunity: to 
recommend and prafs: your in- 
struments. 

For the eet oF Re. a Foree ane 
have tlie Uon- 
pre nny ond) oy own house, 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
inptagment ents and deserve their 
gr 83. 


I — used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give your? 
the preference over ali. 
Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 


WEHLI. Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any 


where. 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth. St, Me. 


R. BELLS Prescription for Consumption 
eee of Atpine ‘Mo: loss. it jepromas, it, it is 


fmt fe, it — is U ne 
benefit in all anon s. 


ung 
secret of my ae success Soooese 486 se oat #e 
the last forty years. Try it. Sold by all wholesale 
druggists in Chicago. 


LARGEST Sr 
+| Boxwood, Patte 


KELLOGG. 


LUCCA, 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS. 
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phernalia ¢ at VANDERRURG RGH, ie sec Co: eo — 
‘a git ING 
jootume VOLTAIC 
loptums PLASTER. 








self acting Electro-Galvanic 
thang Comm the celebrated Porous: Plaster. 

ion lously eftective. when all other medics & ar in 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago. 

Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidne Con ae i 

Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and omplaint 

all Lameness, Sorepess, Weakness cambaae. aaa ’Ner- 

vous Pains and Aehes. Price, 60 Gents. Sold by all 

ry gists. Mailed free onre ceipt of price. bak Ore, 

coke & Potter, & Potter, Prop’ rs, 176 Washington St., 


sin Lie peak. self- ee, 


SOV CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In nse 16 

years. 50,000 sold. Neverfail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return. 

ed at our expense and money re. 

"* fanded if they fail, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 

BAOCTION,. Willdo washiag, for cight: persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They atertige daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for 

8. W. PALMER &.CO., Aubura, &.Y. 


PIU Wi 


‘Habit: Cured. 
caren home; : Goer ‘thn cB Mansy. 
oe amie 
ie cay ray aie pamcisios Desoeaa 





















INSURANCE FROM A SELFISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


LETTER IV.—HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS. 


Dear Mr. Hiitor : 

In my previous letters I have taken as an 
illustration the case of a man who, although 
selfish, has dependents, and has interests 
which may be affected by the prosperity 
of those about him. Perhaps some of your 
readers have agreed with me as far as I 
have gone, but will contend that there are 
many men to whom life insurance can be of 
no advantage. Let us, therefore, take a 
step further. Suppose our friend is a selfish 
old bachelor, who has no family dependiog 
upon him for support; suppose he has no 
desire to appear generous or benevolent; 
yet there are some forms of life insurance 
eminently appropriate to him—for, if we 
note carefully the habits of our bard- 
hearted acquaintance, we shall find 
that he is not; as we have imagined, 
living fully up to his income. Then 
why is it that he denies himself many 
of the comforts and luxuries of life? Why 
is it that he climbs up two flights of stairs 
to his rooms? Why is itthat he goes down 
town in an omnibus, instead of riding com- 
fortably in his cab? Why is it that he 
laboriously gathers up and lays asidea part 
of hisimcome year by year? Is it not be- 
cause he fears that when old age comes 
upon him he may be unable to give atten- 
tion to his business, and that he must now 
lay up something to support him when he 
sball be feeble and helpless? Or, if this is 
not the reason, may it not be that he fears 
that his investments, which are paying well 
to-day, may shrink in value and leave him 
with a much smaller income than he is at 
present receiving? In either case, would it 
not be far more profitable for him to pay a 
life insurance premium, a trifling expense, 
even if he reaps no benefit from it now, 
but which, if be lives, will surely bring 
him within a few years twenty, thirty, 
forty, or fifty thousand dollars of hard 
cash ? 

Such will be the caseif an endowment 
policy, maturing in. ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, is obtained. This policy will have 
the advantage of being a thoroughly secure 
investment if taken in one of the older and 
well-established companies. Any endow- 
ment will secure the desired result, but the 
best policy, perhaps, which can be chosen 
for such purposes is one on the Tontine 
principle, devised by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. This company is un- 
doubtedly one of .the largest and most con- 
servative companies in the country, and 
bas for a number of years transacted a 
large business on the Tontine plan, one of 
the advantages of which is that the policy- . 
holder may himself, at the expiration of a 
certain period, convert his insurance into 
cash and withdraw it (together with the 
profit which his policy has earned), from 
the company in which he insures. 

I have purposely confined myself to this 
one-sided view of the question, for, if I can 
show that what is so constantly called a 
benevolent institution is a good thing for 
those who are least benevolent, it will be 
unnecessary to argue for it with those of 
generous and liberal feelings. If insurance 
is good for the most unlikely subjects, it 
will be doubly advantageous to mankind in 
general. If it is satisfactory to the most 
selfish of mortals, it will certainly be 
attractive to the man who thinks of others 
as well a8 of himself. 

Yours, faithfully, A Convert. 
a 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
. COMPANY. 


Tus fact that over fifty life insurance 
compet have wound up their affairs 
within-the last ten years shows that to or. 
ganize and carry op 8 business of the kind 
requires more skill and knowledge than 
many persons supposed. The fact is, the 
hard times are testing the management of 








all institutions of. this kind and those that 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


continue progperous are every year gaining 
the confidence of the community more and 
more. 

Among the insurance companies whose 
annual reports show such a growing confi- 
dence none is more conspicuous than the 
New York Life, whose honored president, 
Morris Franklin, Esq., and able and efficient 
vice-president and actuary, William H: 
Beers, Esq., have reason to be proud of the 
exhibit made in its thirtieth annual state- 
ment. 

Its income for 1878 was $7,549,616, while 
for 1874 it was $8,059,061, an increase of 
over $500,000, or nearly seven per cent. 
The company issued 7,254 new policies, 
covering insurance to the amount of nearly 
$22,000,000. 

A large increase is also shown in the 
amount of divisible surplus. In 1878 it 
was $1,742,554 ; in 1874 it was $2,184,724— 
an increase of $442,169, or over 25 per cent. 
In connection with this, it should be 
noticed that the expenses have decreased 
nearly 10 per cent., being $742,870 for 1874, 
as against $820,522 in 1878—a decrease of 
nearly seventy-eight thousand dollars. 
During the year just closed the company 
paid out over five millions of dollars in 
death claims, dividends, etc., and yet 
added to its accumulated fund nearly three 
millions. The amount paid for dividends 
was largely in excess of that paid in 1878, 
and the amount apportioned for dividends 
during the current year is still larger. 
Its total assets now amount to over twen- 
ty-seven million dollars. Its policyholders 
have cause for congratulation that its affairs 
are so prudently managed, since they reap 
the substantial benefits of its great and 
increasing prosperity. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - -*- * $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - °° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS : 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIinAM RNEY. 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, 














B rE CROWNE aD Soccstary t, 
ABRAM M. KARBY. ae gee fe 


CHas. B.D Brooklyn Dep't 
JOHN K. OAKLEY Gaon kaw nt 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORH, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 
68,500. 





OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 


Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874................- $21,644,837 16 
INCOME. 
| ES $8,227,299 40 
Interest and rents............ 1,423,437 T4— 9,650,787 14 
I cttinece cintnnielideindenimeptedaese $31,295,574 30 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,039 &4 
Dividend on capital... . 7,797 00 
ere 99,151 62 
Commissions............ 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
BMOG....crc.cccesreceves 830,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
WORD vane. 00 sn. cpitens ddees. castes $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
RODOREDEL, |... since sccdesccccvoesivvese 454,930 80 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


[February 18, 1875. 
MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Walt Street, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 
Outstanding premiums December 3ist, 1873 $246,910 93 
Premiums receivéd from January Ist to 


December Sist, 1874..........0seeeeeeeeeees 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums... ............-.++++ $1,625,776 99- 
enh ~~ 4 earned om Jan- 8 = 
ecember Slst, coceeee oo» $1,401,059 

Less return premiumS...........-.sececeses 87,443 97 
Net earned rremiu ns............... $1,313,615 93 

Paid during same od 4 Losses, com- bes 

missions, expenses, aid reinsurance, 

less salvages...... peed sccbeccephdcedie evs 1,065,188 89 
$248,427 04 


op ovecceveedeceetes $20,000 00 


ee 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers..... . $155,756 29 
The Co has the follo Assets: 

Cash in banks and with Mankers, $0,187 49 

United States, State, bank, oa os 

Interest due on investments..... 5,963 24 

Premium notes 








Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages. .$16,624,511 94 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston, and 

purchased under fore- 

ee ee 3,931,451 05 
United States stocks 

and stocks autborized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York.... 3,463,300 6 


State stocks........... 32,341 83 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 
DORAS, 20.4... coe csecvcess 105,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- . 
ries on interest........ 533,837 &3— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued........... $134,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
CEANAM... wug soo rcccceses 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums,.... 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
COURS, .< cade civicdsoocece 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec. 3ist, 1874..825,981,757 44 
New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 

Outstanding Risks, $181.029.001. 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 
ital Stock and Reserve for re- 
insurance of existing policies... ..¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 
BOT VO. cccccssescccccseeesevacesseees 3,662,587 28 
” From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 2S the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 
G. W. P 
§ Qc VAN Cise,” | Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify te be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
ROBERT BLISS, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—o-— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A.HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 


SIMEON FITCH, 
BD. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
K, 





and yag e 
and scrip of other companies, .. 38,242 00 
$997,562 62 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
AM ND, FRANCIS THAWAY 
aCe aivion, Aor 
T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
AM WATT, 


JOSEPH SLAGG 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 


4 L. EDGERTON. 
BRYCE GRAY HENRY R. KONHARDT. 
WILLLAM NELSON. J CHARLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNER, sick PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
we WILLIAM eS SCOTT. meuiiia 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. Ss. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO. MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 


RNA INSURANCE COMP'Y 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL - - + $3,000,000 00 


Cash Assets at Mar- 
ket Value, Jan. 
ist, 1875 - - 6,497,275 94 


Liabilities - =° * $245,116 06 


BRANCH OFFCE 173 BROADWAY, 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, 
AGEN’ 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 


All forms ef Life and Endowment Poloies Issued. 
i B. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. B. . 





WHITING, Actuary. 
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February 18, 1876.] 









OFFICE OF THE. 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1874: 


‘Mth “REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


January, 1874. to Slct nt December, it, 96,512,086 21 OF NEW YORK, 


Pigatume ggyoucee net waned O01 as 
rontenowntctnticne Preniene.. wouau-e | NOS, 156 and 158 Broadway. 


“fisks nor upon Bi Five Hints dlossenensta INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 

















1874, to 3st December, 1874......-..+..+-+- $6,459,971 53 | For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc..... $1,542,152 00 
Losers paid guring th the ss came period........ 3,370,658 * OTs oda Sais ts ci cdicvcincscccacsecces 23 
The at SEs ; is vis jane For Interest, ete., accrued........... wien 283,488 45 

°. ew 
4 --5 and other Stocks.... 405,690 73 
onan Stocks and ol oo "Tae 0 09 DISBURSEMENTS. = 

Real Eetato and ‘Bonds and sand Morteneee.... 367,000 Paid for Claims by death on 
pany Mt ye fmt eg Gee Policies and Payment of 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Annuities................0.... 9694,284 00 
PP rrr Paid for Dividends, Return 
Total Amount of Assets. Premiums, Purchased Pol- 
icies, and Interest Divi- 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates dend........ gr: 462,190 98 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | ===" """"""*"*"*** 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- | Total Amount returned to 
ond of February next. Policy-holders........ - 01,056,424 98 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of ism: | PB!4 for Expenses, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or p ey 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the » and Commissions... 296,508 6¢—$1,361,989 5 
Second of February next, from which date all interest ASSETS. 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at Cash in Bank, Trust Compa- 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- ny, and on hand................ bys 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- | Bondsand Mortgages and In- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. terest accrued on same. 5,458,467 37 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net ee A AME.US 6 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending tes and New York 
3lst December, 1871, for which certificates will be State Stocks.........-.....--.. 708,356 00 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, | @ustterly and Semi-Annual 

By order of the Board, a ae yt = 
course an 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. transmission...... ane fiends 613,004 24 
and Bonds (market value 
TRUSTEES: the Securities OF e4s,080 47 
JONES, GORDON W. BURNHAM, “Ee propenwy rh lan 26,785 95—$9,600,750 48 
CHARLES Be 1% OHA RES Oy oy ta G aT B EO: 750 48 
RY Corr. FRANCIS SKIDDY ° Reseres towcned for ali poii-""*""""*""""""* ian 
CHARLES Ht RUSSELL, OHAS. He MARS a on pet £15,088 19 
AHL BSH. Rb CHA Yann eo enen, Se a sea ee Bh 
BAVIDLANE.” HopEr LotUanz, | Srdends Conoaia and" ail oe 
JAMES BE ta a RV BEARER, War ndecccrdectvied 198,005 12—$7,853,073 31 
WM. S' RGIS, " CHAS. D. LEVERI Undivided Surplus..............;.... $1,887,677 17 
HENRY K.BOGERT, JOSIAH 0. LOW. The Manhattan invites comparison with other first- 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, class Companies as to the folle 4 
ROYAL PHELPS, AD nae eo ee Particulate’ 
JOSBPH GAILLARD,JR., THOMAS F. YOUNGS, re ares cee wae we 
JA LOW. WINTHROP G, RAY 
JO Nb -BEWLErT, nant CoRLIns, eee of Se K 
WILLIAM H. W&BB, KNAPP. \autioe ama in nt of Lostes ant 
J.D. D. JONES, Dividends. ears 
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te Bo of Gaia iet value oY’ Nacusitis: ii 384385 
Interest due on ist sane sakpusbance peed teccas : Wana 
Recei d Gal vages, ;........c0csscseesaneurzanees Pee : A 
Bis Receivable and Salvage’ Policies lastéed at this oils: . 
RSS RARE Pp at eee .85,627,445 23 
Claims for Losses ee Jan WAS 
Dividends unpaid.........-. .... Sh rovebie 7538 43 
FORD vn css cs dndobadtibiserectdécwndcdccegvock esescdshecdetbieakibieipeite Mb cdbeds +» $290,924 42 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
THOS. B. + gd } Ass’t See’s. A. F. POM ARTH Vice-President. 
Cc. K. FRANCIS, D. Ae HEALD, 2a¥ ice-President. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. 
INCOME. 


$24,430,879 32 








Premiums and annuities.............csecceecbecsecces oh thseane oe $6,414,454 77 
Interest received and accrued.......... didi cd canner thens esees 1,645,106 24— 8,059,561 11 
932,490,440 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ey ee ae eer bls. isos $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, on eineed premioms on 
canceled policies. ...........csesees celine de duacdvbs <éeei - 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses...............++ 861,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees..............ecsseeeee Oededice 79,457 35 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, ete............ 302,076 08 
5,844,662 92 
$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................:. $1,751,138 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $5,173,026 50)............008 iomagaae ioamne 4,970,136 98 
Pn gdaks cdgai.ceccgcinancueteiieg och < beghrels oxteakt< 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 
additional collateral security)....... ara 0 ina abeegiill wiasse oe 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company 
on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)......ce.sseeee + 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
Ta pais nhipcap ep dete denceceucsccases cances oe nscece 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies in course of trenemieston ead 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 
CUGGOR TR TINIE) ooo ccc ccccwccccccc once cdocéacticbe anteee 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents...... Smpebéedacesecoccechonbogdiad se 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1875......ccccsccccccccccscseuseces 187,402 83 
027,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..... ndattns one ubinhnoutnekiinmieen aha $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$21,348,667 08 





Adjnsted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tc...........+.ss000s ecb ews wea 174,168 7% 
Reserved for.reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at five’per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,038 29 
Divisible CUTPIUS veisc ccs cccccccccccvsvedcosdccccccsccce ecccceses ecccccceccees O29184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The casly value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 
so elect, 

During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 


TRUSTEES. 
_ MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WHLLIAM Hl, REERS, Vice-President and Actuary 











farm ond? Garilen: 
PROFITS OF BEE-KEEPING. 


Tue following is an extract from an address 


by M. Gaimby, who is geod amtponiiy on as 


‘subject of bee-Keeping: 

“F¥ thé business profitable % wit it par 
The leading principle will predominate here. 
Is money to be made by it? Suppose.a man 
has no bees to start with, but has a knowledge 
of the business, He ean earn at ordinary farm 
work $200 in the summer season. He wants 
bees. 100 hives are all he can care for. Sup- 
pose they cost him $600, He wants hives and 
fixings; costing $400 more... Here is $1,000, in- 
vested. The interest of this amounts to $70. 
He must raise that and the $200 he could have 
raised onafarm to get even. Take a Beason 
such as the present has been, ten miles south 
of the Mohawk, where one man had the con- 
trol of 170 hives and obtained nearly 17,000 
pounds of surplins.’ Call it 16,009—six thousand 
box honey and'ten thousand extracted: ‘The 
first, at 25 cents, amounts to $1,500; ten 
thousand extracted, at 15 cents, amounts’ to 
$1,500. 

‘©The man starting with $1,009 capital would 
realize at this rate over $1,700—more than 
$1,400-ab6ve what his wages for a few months 
would have been and the interest on the capi- 
talinveeted. ‘ But,’ says one, ‘he bas not paid 
for his stock and may not do it anotbersyear.’ 
But he has it on band and it is not depreciated 
in value, Possiblyjit has increased. He can 
sell or try another year. 

“Tfa profit of $1,400is thought too much in 
one season for an investment of $1,000, let him 
put one-half aside for a poor season and say 
he bas only $700. Itis mot bad even at that. 
I would say here that L, C. Root, of Mohawk, 
Herkimer County, has realized over 10,000 
pounds of surplus from one hundred stocks 
the .past sseason,> besides] some increase in 
number. 

“T could give details in regard to smaller 
apiaries that would go still further to show 
that bee-keeping is more remunerative than 
many other pursuits. 

‘* The uncertainty of this kind of stock has 
atendency to discourage young men from be- 
ginving. Perhaps it is as well that it does 
somewhat; otherwise too many would be so 
eager for the money to be obtained they would 
not wait to become acquainted with the busi- 
ness by practicing ona small s¢ale. I-need not 
say that as well might the man who had‘ never 
seen or used the tools of a carpenter, mason; 
or cabinetmaker undertake to build a house 
and furnish it as for one wholly ignorant of 
bee-keeping to attempt to go into the business 
before getting a knowledge of it. 

‘The ignorance of some on thesubjeet is-al- 
most incredible. They do not know -the first 
thing they want or whatto do; and yet they 
seem to want to begin. Only a few months 
since, a person apparently anxious to go into 
business sent to me to inquire the price of a 
a pair of bees. I do not wish to encourage 
such a person to commence until he has ambi- 
tion to learn what is wanted. This is.essential 
to continued success. Like the mechanic, he 
must understand the house from eellar, to gar- 
ret, and whatever he is unable to do himself he 
must be able to direet others to do and know 
when it is done properly; avd I think he will 
have his reward, even if he seeks no other 
than that of dollars and cents. 





ENGLISH WINDOW-GARDENS, 


A oOariTaL’ idéa is prevalent in England, 
manifested by the encouragement of growing 
flowers for window-gardens and the award. of 
prizes at annual exhibitions. Wehave nothing 
of this character yet among the American 
flower lovers, although ‘the taste for window- 
gardening has grown so fast here as already to 
amount toan enthusiasm. An English paper 
gives a happy account of an snnual exhibition 
of flowers and plants grown by the working 
classes of Edinburgh, in windows, back greens, 
aréas, and city garden-plots, held in the) Grasé- 
market, Corn Exchange, Edinburgh. The 
products sent in for competition presented 
such a marked improvement and increase in 
numbers over those of the two preceding years 
as should induce not only the promoters of 
this philanthropic movement to go on per- 
severingly in extending 9 taste’ for flowers and 
flower culture among the artisans of. the Scot- 
tish capital and their children, butto show an 
example well worthy. of imitation.in other 
towns by those who have the means of foster- 
ing a love for the instructive, humanizing, and 
elevating pastime of flower-growiageamtng. 
their less opulent neighbors, — 

Before distributing the numerous awards, thé 
chairman, Dr. Balfour, professor of botany, 
said he had to congratulate the meeting on this 
most successful show. The committee had 
examined fhe articles'sent in. for competition, 
and they had unanimotsly declared it to ‘be 
one of the ‘best shows they had ecen. This 
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yeer they had about "one ‘hundred more com-| 


petitors than last. The improvements in the 
keeping of window-gardens and areas was quite 


remarkable. He was delighted to see the 


working classes taking so much interest in 
plants. It was natural to man to + 80. _His 
existence as-a worker) began in {the gar 
Whether in health or in. sickness. at 

plants afforded him a solaee and light. He 
believed the culture of flowers had a most hu- 
manizing influence, and even in the most 
crowded parts of the city they would spring 
up; and where they were carefully tended they 





“could not fall to have an excellent effect on the 


temper, conduct, and life of those who be- 
stowed on them their care. He hailed.this as 
® most auspicions occasion and he. was de- 
lighted to see that the whole collection was re- 
markably good. Some of the plants here, even 
those cultivated by juveniles, were equal to 


what they would find in the Botanic Garden. 


The collection of John Heseltine, embracing 
200 plants, well grown, delicate in form and 
rich in color, was'really wonderful. ‘ The win- 
dow-frames were admirabl6, great taste being 
shown in the contrast of color and in the 
training of the plants. The committee ap- 
pointed to visit the areas reported that they 
were this year greatly improved, all ‘owing to 
this movement. 





A PRETTY PARLOR VINE. 
(The Cobeea scandens.) 





WE have often thought of writing a word 
encouraging attention to this as the best vine 
for parlor gardening we know; but we are 
intercepted by a correspondent of Mr. Vick, 
and we will let him tell his experience. 

‘Readers may be interested in the informa- 
tion that the Codwa scandens thrives well in the 
living-rooms of our dwellings, provided it has 
equal temperature, light, and sunshine, all of 
which we should find in every living-room if 
we would have it healthy. I have had a Cobma 
during the past two winters planted in an 
oblong rustic box on legs, four feet long, one 
foot deep, and twenty inches wide, filled with 
soil from an old hot-bed, where it makes a 
wonderful growth and a beautiful bower for 
the bay window, trained up the frames of the 
middle window to the top and from there on 
cords to a nail in the center of the arch, thence 
around the arch, and several feet on each side, 
over pictures. In an east or south exposure it 
will bear many of its large bell-shaped purple 
flowers during the-latter part of the winter ; but 
Ladmire the bright yellow-green divided leaves, 
silky tendrils, and general graceful effect of 
the plant as well as the flowers. 

‘“* My friends accuse me of dealing in magic; 


but you know the secret is in providing the - 


conditions required—viz., temperature and 
soil, plenty of light and sunshine, air by low- 
ering the windows.a very little when not un- 
comfortable to those occupying the room, and 
last, but not least, judicious watering—that is, 
not to let it wither for want of water, nor 
water so frequently as to-keep the soil ina 
muddy state, and in that way make the earth 
sour.and thus rot the roots. I find such as are 


. classed as hot-house pianis tarive better in the 


dry atmosphere of furnace-heated rooms than 
those growing in cooler temperature. For the 
sake of health, our living-room is heated bya 
low-down grate, thus relieving us of dust and 
dry air; and we have no gas, which is, perhaps, 
the secret of my plants growing s0 éasily.” 


a 


MOUNTING FERNS. 





By taking a -little trouble,’pretty pictures 
may often be made out of fern fronds, consid- 


-ered useless.in, the greenhonse, or, at all 


events, by the use of a few which may be cut 
off and never missed. After the ferns have 
been removed, they should be dried between 
sheets of botanical drying paper. Even old 
newspapers or blotting paper will answer the 
purpose. Presuming that a collection of dried 
ferns is at hand, a sheet of nice cardboard 
should be procured. Some like white card- 
board; others nicely tinted, which is the best. 
The ferns should then be laid lightly on it and 
arranged in the form of a bouquet or-in what- 
ever shape desired. The position of éach fern 
should be indicated béfore it is glued Gown, as 
after that it conld ‘not be well removed with- 
out marking the cardboard: Supposing the 
fronds to have been arranged according to 
taste, they shomld be lifted,.up again and 
their backs’. glued with./a fine. brush, 
so as to make them stick to the paper. 
Should any gold or silver ‘varieties be 
amongst those selected, they should be 
Placed so"asito'show the colors of the under 


sides of the fronds. The light-colored moss 
“which is to be found growing on old trunks of 


trees, if interspersed through the,-ferns, tends 
to give the arrangement a light and elegant ap- 
pearatice. A wreath of ferns mounted in this 
way bas an effective appearance if placed 
found or’ undér’some handsomely illuminated 
text The fronds selected for mounting in this 


waf should he those! of small/and light-looking 


md 





varieties, as large and heavy-growing fronds’ 
would make a small ‘arrangement of this de- 
era: look In this .way a tal 

book of ralaeaibe ferns might be made* up, 
each yoriety being mounted on a sheet of 
drawing paper or cardboard, and the name of 
the vartety, hight~of"grow th; native country, 
etc., written under the fronds: It will be found 
astonishing how very quickly a collection 
of this kind can be got up, as single fronds are 
easily obtaived.— The Garden. 
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FARMING A DULL BUSINESS. 


TALKING with a very bright and ambitious 
young woman, a farmer’s daughter, where we 
stopped over night, she said farming was a 
dull sort of life. ‘ Yos,’’ said a young man of 
twenty-two years, ‘‘there fs no incentive to 
work. It is all hum-drum, routine, and hard 
work—no relaxation of effort and nothing to 
stimulate the mind.”’ 

‘*What nonsense,” we replied. ‘There is 
everything for a stimulus. Each farm is a 
world itself, about which those who haye lived 
upon it know little or nothing, comparatively. 
Suppose, for example, we were to ask how 
many kinds of grasses—real grasses—grow on 
your farm. Could you tell us, with their cor- 
rect names, habits, and history? Suppose we 
ask you how many species of plants are in- 
digenous on your farm, and the names of 
these plauts, time of flowering, color of flow- 
ers, soil, and locality in which they grow. 
Could you tellus? Suppose we were to ask 
you how many epecies of birds visit your 
farm every year, the time of their arrival 
and departure, their habits while with 
you, their names and their habits while absent 
from your locality the balance of the year. 
Could you tellus? Suppose we ask you how 
many species of insects are to be found on 
your farm; their names, history, habits; 
whether injurious to you or not; upon what 
trees or plants they live; when and how often 
they appear and how long they stay. Could 
you tellus? Suppose we ask you to show us 
specimens of the grasses and other plants, 
the birds, insects, etc., which may be gathered 
within your boundary fences. Could you show 
them tous? And yet, if you were to under- 
take to acquire the knowledge we have sug- 
gested by these inquiries, you would find your 
life too short. Yet the knowledge you would 
gain, the interest you would soon take in it, 
and the knowledge’ of your own impotency 
you would acquire would prove to you that it 
is not the farm that is a dull placé, but it is 
you who are dull.—Rural New Yorker. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Ara meeting of milk producers in Massacha- 
setts, some time since, a Mr. Wetherell stated 
that cows upon an average need forty-five 
pounds 6f hay per day, or its ‘equivalent, whilst 
giving milk; that large cows produce more 
milk for the amount of feed given than small 
ones; that scrub cows will give annually 1,400 
quarts of milk, whilst the Holstein and some 
other breeds will produce 4,000.- All cows 
should be kept clean, as well as their sur- 
roundings. In producing winter milk, cows 
without grein will do nothing. 


..-.Professor Hayden asks for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the expense of the coming 
year’s fleld work. If he should obtain it, he 
hopes, by beginning work as early as the first 
of Mayand keeping it up to the first of No- 
vember, to complete in all an area of 69,000 
square miles in Colorado and Utah. One re- 
sult of this .work will be an atlas of six large 
sheets, each sheet embracing an area of 11,500 
square miles, which it is designed to issue in 
time for the Centennial. 








..During last year 62 sales of Shorthorns 
came off in America, at which 528 bulls were 
sold for a total of $140,768, and 2,064 females 
for $863,091. Grand total, 2,592 head, for 
$1,004,159. Average of all, $387, The bulls 
averaged $267 and females $418. Col. King, 
of Minnesota; received the highest price, 
$14,000, for auy bull sold, and E.G. Bedford, 
of Kentucky, the highest price for “ cow— 
viz., $6,000. 


...«. The Jardin @’Acclimatation have lately re- 
ceived two running oxen from the Island of 
Ceylon, , They.are of diminutive size, not 
larger « than: avery small donkey, but are of 
great utility in ‘that country, where the mail 
service is performed by them, They are active, 
bear great fatigue, and can travel a very con- 
siderable distance at.a regular, rapid. pace. 


..Last summer 158,000 acres of 7 that 
promised bountiful crops 
waste before the season was over eis ee 


.That..was..)..fail-to. 
all; but that.mas. eo met. Note . Breen 4 
was! - Ana sprog thts 


counties, anliied. aie 18,000 persons, is 





the number that need reliet, 


ue 
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....Honeyis row being adulterated in the 
same manner as Northern syrups have been 
for so longa time Musee is at present being 
used, but how long the *ddulteration will be 
confined to this, at least, harmless mixture is 
hard to tell. : Sooner or later, no donbt, acids 
Will ‘be used, as“has been done and is still 
done in making eheap syrups. 


....Atan international agricultural exhib'- 
tion in Bremen was a collection representing 
the adulteration of seeds. It contained a sam- 
ple of sandcarefully washed, colored, and put 
up in the best. manner for sale as clover seed, 
under which name it brought three and one- 
half cents a pound. Seeds of weeds used for 
adulteration were numerous. 


...An American who has been traveling at 
night on a Mexican railroad says he was aston- 
ished at the amount of cock-crowing along the 
line about the hour of daybreak. His first im- 
pression was that the train must be passing 
through endless rows of roosters, but discov- 
ered at last that every other Mexican on the 
ears had a game-cock under his serape. 


...A London paper says that there are more 
Baldwins sold in England and Ireland from 
Ameriea than any other of our apples; and, 
though placed in barrels, without’any packing, 
and after traversing thousands of miles, they 
arrive in excellent condition and the price is 
not higher than other sorts there. 


....1f you have been picking or handling 
acid fruits and have stained your hands, wash 
them in clear water, wipe them lightly, and, 
while they are yet moist, strike a match and 
shut your hands around it so as to catch the 
smoke, and the stain will disappear. 


....A farm in California, consisting of 20,000 
acres, has just been let for five years at an 
annual rental of $40,000. The farm is stocked 
with 1,900 head of cattle, 100 horses, 50 mules 
and 1,500 hogs, costing the lessee, with crops 
the sum of $74,250. 


-+.It has been ascertained that the Amer- 
ican wild rico makes first-rate paper—white, 
tough, and flexible; and it is-estimated that 
100,000 tons of this material can be obtained 
from the Canadian lakes alone each year. 


....Oranges are now raised in such quanti- 
ties and of such excellent quality in the neigh- 
borhood of Galveston, ‘Texas, that the importa- 
tion of the fruit, it is thought, will shortly 
cease at that port. 


....A Philadelphian realized this year $32.50 
for sixty-five quarts of nectarines grown on @ 
tree standing in his “‘city yard, onlya few 
square feet.”’ : 


«sseThe school lands of Texas amount to 


ower 100,000,000 acres, an amazing endowment 


for free school purposes. 


..The manufacturers of artificial ice at 
Sao. Francisco made & net profit of $150,000 on 
their patent last year. si 


....It is estimated that 28,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes were raised in the State of New York 
during 1874. 


....The apple ‘crop of Connecticut.in 1874 
was worth $2,000,000. 





A STOREKEEPER in. Haverhiil, Mass., writes 
he had suffered with rheumatism so that he 
was scarcely able to walk at times, He had 
tried all kinds of liniments, pain-Killers, and 
reliefs, without. help... Im 1872 he-tried Renne’s 
Magic Oil, and it. entirely cured him. 
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Kg SHERMAN’S method. we By cents 
for yt of likeness Ecana before ep d after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann t. N.Y. , 
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SILVER EAGLE PLOW, — 


Plow their land with it, and Harrow with 
the FRIEDEMAN PATENT HARROW, 
Nothing like it in the Markets; guaranteed te 
do better work than any Steel Plow. © 

We shall also have the only perfect SWIVEL . 


rren’} 2LOW in the Market ready for the trade tm, 


March, Entirely new. principles. in ace 
knowledged ne allies tr peutection: Be net 


. eayner ie en 
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Rare aiid Béautiful Flowers j 
and hoice Vegetables 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





THE NEW TOMATOES. 


THE CONQUEROR. 
TEN DAYS ee THAN ANY OTHER 
KNOWN. 


Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of The Ayri- 
culturist, thus described it: 


“T had over a dozen varieties, including this, among 
which were several novelties, as well as those ac- 
cepted as standard varieties. All were trea pre- 
cisely alike, from the time of sowing to that of fruit- 
ing, I think it a moderate sesteument to say that the 
Conqueror was ten earlier than any other in the 
garde ~ 4 By wag VF not refer to the ri eae of 

nquero: one 
fruit ‘istonishi ly” early; but I mean that. ¢ the vines 
of this would g ten 
8 before those of any other variety. I would also 


aaa that in color, shape, ality this yariet was 
highly satisfactory. goss _ 4 


Price 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets $1. ee; 
THE GO IN T , 
a sport of the well-known Trophy and 
volden yellow 
gol 
Yous. per packet 5 
seat Catalogue h pot gn 2 Bdition of our celebrated 
a 


pon angel 4 Guide to the Flower and 
t including 


’ 

its counter-} 
appearance, of a rich 
a 


of favor- 


and @ y colored 
awe ra will be. mailed to all applicants upon re- 
cotpe at, 25 cents. An edition cern bound in 


1 
ations and a L ombrage of all the ield, 
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Mlustrated Catalogues 


70 1875 » 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 
[ Seeds! Plants! 


implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing five dea 
‘ul colored plates, mailed on receipt Hi 60 cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 
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35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Seeds, | stamp, to 
REEVES & SIMONSON, 
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for their Illustrated Catalogue of 

Trees SEEDS, PLANTS, TREES, ete., for 
1875 
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ever Offered for Mak- 
} inne” 


praska in 1857"at a See. now known as the town of West Point, 
the county seat of Cumin; one ofthe agricultural counties in the state. In 
1867 we improved the oe lle and erected a flouring will. 
In 1869 laid out the to ; ee a would build. 


BR. RB. at Fremont, 
hrough our on Preise dy idea of selling 
lots only to bee 


n ion of a good 
water-power, st pce in as fine an 
agricultural $40 my mind: all large 
cities have manu ng city we must 
build factories. ° D bushels of wheat 


annually, ala C 2 is & large amount of 
agricaltural e pi “80-cents per bushel to market, at 
hicago, wher d to flour and pay. but-10- cents per bushel; sel! wool 
at 26 cen should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of man- 
eer tne An 4 ultural im are ‘Manufactured abroad. 
the laws of ~ state, with an authorized cap- 
ital a $500 000° ¢ by into” set shares of $25 each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45 run of burrs, the largest’ in the United States, a woolen 

mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 
e company has now 2 flouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city lots 

valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; for 
40 shares, a lot valued at $200; for 80 shares, a ‘Jot valued at $400; for 100 shares, a lot 
valued at $500. These lots are all inside the city limits and fronting the proposed mills. 
This donee be made for the first $300,000 stock sold. Total donation to share- 
holders $60, d it is proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. It is 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, and the investors in shares double their money the first year. Thecompany 
is.confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance 'to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Send for Price-list of lots.. For further inforniation call on or'address 

Who would not feel glad to have a share in the largest flouting mill in tle United 
States? and if each person that reads this will take one sbare, why then ‘the stock will 
all be taken in one week. Now is the time to build mills, when everything is Cheap. 

For References write, or refer to the first number of Tue INDEPENDENT for February. 


Address JOHN D. NELIGH, 


Care WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 66 Broadway, Room 35, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway N. Y. 










boron When a horse's foot becomes diseased, the principal value of the horse is 
bx that have at sometime been valued highly, hauling a scavenger wagon, or ho 
servitude, for no other reason than for want of proper treatment care. At the first sign of lameness 
—— the shoulder has to take the blame, and persons make themselves believe the shoulder has shrunk. Then 
commences ® course of treatment with LIxnieNTs, Busters, and the like,doctoring witaouT EFrecr for every 
— disease which the shoulder could have by having diseased feet ACCOmuPLISHING NOTHING, except what 
the feet has.done, When the horse begins to show signs of lamenéss forward, remove the shoes at once; 
oa e foot one ‘hour in — as hot as can be borne, adding one ounce of saltpetre; rub hes” ; then hen appl se 8 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and the coronet; i. e. where theskin hair terminate and hook beg! 
heat some in an iron = fill the crease around the frog. . With this treatment you will Sette compands: 
doctor for the fancied but have sound feet and shoulders. 
Navicutar, or Corrin Bons Lamenzss, Cause.—An injury from ire of the dry, hard frog, heey br nerf 
tee of. aneiculag bone; co tion of the hoof; pad ani OF the allowing the feet to become dry and 
‘@ round stone and bruising the sole of the foot. There is no ——s that is so hard to locateas ibis 
. a ry of the 


ne. How often we see 
ling along in the lowest 



























are horse. They often think it in the — and call it Sweeney, &c. 
\ t I and st! forward. It may dis- 
ey pear - in a few days, and return after a little. Stands 


‘bon ons wa foot inted ; that is, to’stand on one foot, 
ding ‘forward, and steps short and 


a: .—In the first place the hoof must 
soft. Every morning soak .the 
bth for halfan hour in as warm water 
ws the horse can stand; rub ary, and 
smear the hoof with Sloan’s Hoof 
Oitment, Heat some of the Hoof 
Ointment and pour round the 
frog and heels. Rest,and let 
the horse stand on soft 
bedding, or the ground 
is-better, 






Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. 


Coffin-bone in a coptractedt foot. 
SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallible Remedy for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; as Navicu- 
lar, ox Coffin-bone Lameness,Hoof-bound; Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Puinice Foot, and ; and to 
soften, make tough, and promote the growth of the hoof, Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar, 

WALRER & Tayior, Props., meet By sending your address, they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE. 


Sold in Boston Lf GEO. GOODWIN & CO. 
Seld in New ¥: Yor! 


Congress street. 
by JOuN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 5 College Place. 








H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


‘Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


ARREST TOS eR GPA pXT. a strictly fruqclece article, rich color — pataaperiae body. 


SBROT all for eral pur: ils, kegs, 
BRINE PELTING, Sifeathing ah By He Iooling Materials, et 
r Descri 


Pampliets abrige;Lists, Tostractions, et ee. LIBERAL INDUCEMEN®TS TO GENERAL MER: 


CAUTION. —The are hereby cautioned Me hasing or using an t = the above or 
pom Purpertilgte ole bers BY aeTOs “ay St rce ee oe oan y jn er for the above or 


Patente, srinetlenasaeae™} HW. JOHNS, 81 Maiden Lane, WN. ¥, 
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TOWER CLOCKS. 


Have ‘een tested over thirty reed War- 
ranted in every respect, 
SEND FOR ITROULARs 

E. HOWARD & CO,, 
15 Malden Lane, New York, 
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rt v Fire 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted.’ 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 


VANDU SEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnath 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public Since 1 Ses, which have acquired a eer en 
— by any and a sale exceeding that of a:! 
others 

P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Doubie 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to.sell ,any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH 'S. Mi CO,, 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago : 231 Wabash Ave. 


“EXCELSIOR” 


Sewing Machine Mator 


Manufacturers and Household Use 


Pronounced Dayetelans and others to be the 
my It can be readily attached to ung 














er, which of age. aE in epety 
week in, the United tes to sell this Mee 


mt to any part of the 
. O. D. pany 
the order. The Motor oe be rerurned ene the 


ing, state style of machine you ih i z ‘for’.and. be 
particular toe write your nameand address plain and 


EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE 


Send for Circular, ‘“ VICTOR” S. M 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


een eerncmmeyeerrecoemremn oe 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & GO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALBRS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charceal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ere. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


Besser Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves, 


Sci Es tas Novth ot Beton: 200 W. all yer 
-) ANY MAN OF SENSE 


wild wishes to save iasii Gakaattaapaciell 
Mist of ie JUNES SCALE WORKS, ” 




















BINGHAMTON, N, Y, 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complerion smooth snd transparent, the 
Gairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches; 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth,and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


it. Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IF SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin er Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rhetmatism, Scrofula, Glandular Fa» 
7 iu: 





and nful di 
and all wastes of thelite 
few 
ih for of tae tg ont 


won- 
is’ use will 
ese forms 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


ba 50 Cent Bottle 


ST BUDDEN ATTACKS OF 

SasD ACA Bee DISEASES THAN 
DOLLA. EXPENDED FOR 

B MEDICE CINES OR SMEDICAL ATTEND- 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
ero tO AT MOTT bs te x 


FROM 
TREE C sae. CHASES 7 TO EX Exist. 


ers, ers resid- 
itled districts where it is aifpoult 
RADWA 


aa Spann er poe a few in of ae 
Teuer wil proven miccn sickness or TD a < 


Said by Druggists. Pree Fing Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
ann hl PILLS, |na 


perfectly tastel 





and all 
‘arranted to a 
, containing no mer- 





or de ous drugs. 
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stem from e disorders. Price 
Gs‘ Souts per Box. BOL SOLD BY DRDUGGISTS. 


Bead “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


warren one letter stomt.° information RADWA} & B.') No. 3 


will be sent you. 
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Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 
Designs and Finish, and Wonderfal Variety of their 
Combination Solo Stops, Koline, Vox 





shone remarkabl 


GEO. WOODS t ECO, | ara 
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t M83 hammers, is an tty infringement ior our 
or using the same are liable fringers. 





ness of the Piano. 


Hamana, and Piano. The latter never requiring Taning 
and giving the Organ the brilliancy and prompt- 


musical Ba pone and steeped never before 


ornament PERG at 
pe «| REKD CHICAGO, ILL. 
ass. Wareroonis : { LONDON; ENG. 


ibratory bars of 
Ms an ie on m the Boone Ores Organ, and any | fm by making. 

















PLATE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


3 “pe MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


and Designs for Ball of 1874, Just ¢ ~. 
ASK for these goods. For sale by all leading 


Salesroom 13 John Street, New ny gm 


OIL ranns: 








WILSON .& EVENDEN, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
47 & 49 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
75 WARREN 8T,, N. Y. 





EMPIRE 








ces of presses and outfits from @4 

wpwards. Send stamp for our 

splendid new Catalogue 

of Presses, Cuts, &c., Just out. 
illustrated 











Bn pe my bso, vet tn Sus. re 
~ Saag, Punch, and Wad Etter. for tis. Can 
be sent ©. O. D., with 
peying a i. | em tag AG Yap gy PO 
, Ow 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS BELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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ROSE 





$10 Pavey 
PAINT YOUR wouse 


/ National Wired Paint. 
FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Itis haapesh, bona rey erate, Rewtt 
Pegs pt rm any 
elk at tn renee wees can be applied by any 
bit 


Mb, 50 N- a 





DO NOT B OTHER PAINT until "ihirty Beat have 
seen our ~ ] thirty utiful 
colors), W' 


Try the Paint and you never on) amon aod 
e” Agents wanted. Liberal discount to the trade. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


Office 68 Barclay St., New York. 
Factory 618 West 52d St. 


PURE - BRED STOOK. 


rwsibleaicohcaaed vis IA ea beliedibe very 
low prices. Our stock has been carefully selected and 
aust ein Ge Seneae A Berkshire 
Pigs, two to four months 





single fowls $2. A few Bronze Turkeys and Embden 
Geese, $6 per pair; $9 per trio. Two pair Pekin 
Ducks, $10 per pair, Eggs in season, Orders booked 
now and stock shipped st once or when weather 
will admit. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS & SON, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 








SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 





PURCHASING AGENCY, 


to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTERY 
~eidee ThA at New York Novelties.” ious ied 
120), P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 





CATARRH Suvi 










~} A COUGH, 
N cOLD, OR SORE THROAT 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


[and should If an 
| Botan, “res 


eam iIrritation of the. Lungs, 
: A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


influence on the parts, give 


Fellets ‘Vor Bro For chitis, ehitis, Asthma, 


always s odoult success. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


find Troches in clearing the voice = 
taken . noeare singing or speaking, and relieving t 
throat after an ‘an unusual it es he of th Law | pea or 


w f 
e ING robereey of 
OBTAIN ONLY the nenclge 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES, 


which nore proved their atest of man 
years. a “ . 


= "Congump- 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of'thé- best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-falling Sudceéss by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. _ It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe it to be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSHNTERY and 


HOUSEHOLD  .. 
PANACEA garxewraesce 


FAMILY 
TINIMENT. 


Bowels, or Side, we would 

say: The HOUSEHOLD 

PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


PANACEA and Fam- 
fly Liniment is of all 
For Internal and External Use. 
.PREPARED BY 


the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 

CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 





ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 








OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other Gause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
TEETH, 


BROWN’ 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DE NTIFRICH. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN |. BROWN & SONS, Boston 








Def Poul CHILDS, TROY: MEARE CD 





CURTIS & BROWN, Proprictors, 
NEW YORK. 
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